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BATTALION PRAYER 


UR Father who art in Heaven, we stand today 

upon the thresbold of a new and great exper:- 
ence in our lives. We are not unmindful of all the bles- 
sings of guidance and strength which Thox hast granted 
to us in the days of training now ended and for Thy 
remembrance of us we would give Thee thanks. As 
Thou hast been with us in the days gone by, so be with 
us in the days yet to be. Be our refuge and our fortress, 
our rock in a weary land. 

We pray that we may be brought in safety to our 
destination across the sea and that in the day of danger 
we may have courage to do well the task assigned to us. 
Keep us resolute and steadfast in the things that cannot 
be shaken. Walk at our side to sustain us when we falter, 
to lead us lest we lose our way, to strengthen us when 
we are weary, and in the hours of peril to give us peace 
of mind and of body. Bless each man of our Battalion 
with Thy rich benediction and grant wisdom to our 


- 


ojficers that they may lead us well. Remember in Thy 
mercy our loved ones while we are absent from them 
and hasten the day, we pray Thee, of our reunion. 

Our faith and our trust are in Thee, our Father, 
and we are not afraid. Through tribulation and anguish, 
through life or death, through things present or things 
to come, we pray Thee to keep us united in Thy love 
and close to Thee. Show us, O Lord, Thy will and Thy 
way that we may do our part in building Thy peace. 
Hear this our prayer for it is made in bumble reliance 
spon Thy mercy and goodness. Amen. 


« The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make 


His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; 
the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give i 


thee peace. Amen.» 


(The prayer offered far the 
by Chaplain McCaslin July 
upon leaving Camp Davis.) 
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If a written word can justly express che thoughts and 
feelings within the hearts of men, then let this word 
be recorded that all who read may know chat freedom 
from tyranny is not bought without a price and that 
sacrifice 1s not forgotten by chose who live to reap its 
harvest. 

We men of the Bartalion trained together, we worked 
together, we convoyed together, we played, foughe, 
trembled, and prayed together. As a consequence, we 
became unified for the achievement of a cause and pur- 


KILLED IN ACTION 


John E. Costa 
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pose to which we had dedicated ourselves. From chis 
circle of friendship some of our comrades have been 
taken and are now cradled in the soil of France, Belgium, 
and Holland. They sowed the seeds of liberty, we reap 
the fruics of their sacrifice. 

In commemoration of their courage, sincere loyalty, 
and manliness; and in memory of their example of 
fortitude and their unshakable friendship we humbly 


dedicate chis book. 


"_.. that freedom fram tyranny 1s not Lought without a price and 
that sacritice 1s nat forgotten by those who live fo reap its harvest ./ 


GILBERT H. BAILIE 


JYJOSEPH Sf. MATTES LEE R. GOODWIN 


FREDERICK WN. THOMAS FRANE 7. DZ/IEDZ/C 
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GARLAND Z. HIGHTMAN 


YOHN D. SALYERS 


ALLAN F. MS GREGOR 


IN MEMORIAM 


In sincere harnility the creation of this book was prompted by an earnest desire to establish a permanent, living 


raemorial to the memory of the honored group of men who made the supreme sacrifice for the manifest precepts 


of a just cause. 


Though bodily we must léave them behind, their spirit remains with us as an inspirational assurance that this 
shall not ever happen again. These were our buddies. We knew their courage, their devotion to duty, the 
radeship. We share the heart-felt grief of their familtes and friends. 


Bat in their passing they leave in our minds an indelible tm pression of 04% deep and bumble gratitude. T heirs 


is the infinite heritage of knowing that we shall not forget. 


Private Joseph J. Mattes was born August 9, 1909 
and was a resident of Chicago, Illinois. 

Entering service at Fort Sheridan, Ilhinots, in August, 
1943, Private Mattes became associated with A Bat- 
tery at Camp Edwards, Mass., where he received basic 


training asa go nun. cannonecr. 


Corporal Lee R. Goodwin was born April 11, 1924 
and before entering the Army made his home in Harris- 
burg, Illinois. 

From his induction station at Fore Sheridan, Illinois, 
Corporal Goodwin came to Camp Edwards, Mass., 
where he became identified with C Battery and obtained 


traming as a B.C. Scope operator. 


Private Frederick N. Thomas was born in 1923 and 
before entering the service was a resident of Trov, 
New York. 

Private Thomas entered the service on July 8, 1942 
and was subsequently transferred to A Battery where he 
acted in the capacity of an ammunition handler on a 
go mm. gun. He was one of the orgamzation’s few 


Regular Army men. 


Corporal Garland Z. Hightman, born March abs 
1912, resided as a civilian in Poolsville, Maryland. He 
was inducted into the service at Frederick County, 
Maryland in July 1943, and from chere proceeded co 


D Battery and received his basic craining. 


Corporal Hightman was gunner on a go mm. gun. 
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Born November 11, 1911, and a resident of Chicago, 
Mlinois, at the time of his induction into the service at 
Forte Sheridan, Illinois, Private Firse Class Frank M. 
Dztedzic was a member of the original group of fillers 
assigned to C Battery at Camp Edwards in August 
ge eohe 

P.F.C. Dztedzic received his basic and advanced 
training as an ammunition relayer in a go mm. gun 


crew. 


Technician Fourth Grade Ewald F. Morganroth was 
born September 15, 1905. A resident of Floresville, 
Texas, Sergeant Morganroth was inducted at Camp 
Wallace, Texas, in 1943 and was assigned to C Battery 
at Camp Edwards, Mass., where he secured his basic 


traning and attended Cooks and Bakers School. 


Born December 20, 1920, Private First Class Raul 
Cayigas was a resident of Bronx, New York, at the ume 
of his induction into the service on January 18, 1943 
at Fort Dix, New Jersey. 

Receiving his basic eraining at Camp Edwards, Mass., 


P. F.C. Cajigas entered C Battery as a cadreman when 


the 136ch AAA Battalion was acuvated and was a: 


member of the machine gun section of that organization. 


Technician Fifth Grade John D. Salyers was born 
June 21, 1916 and as a civilian resided in Monticello, 


Ilinois. 


Corporal Salyers entered the Army at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois in 1943 and became associated with C Battery 
at Camp Edwards, Mass., where he received his baste 


traning as a radar operator. 


Army resided in Mihwaukee, Wisconsin. 


P. F.C. McGregor entered the Army at Fort Shieck « 


member of a go nm. gun crew. 


Technician Fourth Grade John E. Costa was born 
January 9, 1924, and was a resident of Burgettstown, 
Pennsylvania, at the time of induction into the service 
In 1943. ; . 

Sergeant Costa came cto C Battery as a cadre member — 
in the capacity of height finder operator at the time Ne a | 


the unit’s activation. , 


Staff Sergeant Gilbert H. Bailie was born 
21, 1913, and before entering the Army made his 


in West Asheville, North Carolina. Sergeant Bailic — 


J 


entered the service in 1942 and received his basic j 
training at Camp Davis, North Carolina. After having 

completed an extensive radar course, he was placed in 
a cadre pool at Camp Davis and from there, on ft 2 
15, 1944, was transferred to C Battery, 136th N 
battalion where he acted in the capacity of radar 1 
tenance man. 


. 


Private First Class Frank S. a Jr 
October 18, 1922, and prior to his entering | 
January 22, 1943 at Fort Dix, New Jc y 
West New York, New Jersey. : 

P. F.C. Avia was one of A Battery’ 
later being transferred to C Bat 
radar operator. 
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t. Gilbert H. Bailie Pfe. Frank M. Dziedzic 
Tee. 4 Ewald F. Morganroth Pfc. Raul Cayigas 
; aac: 4 John E. Costa Pfc. Allan F. McGregor 
in . Cpl. Lee R. Goodwin Pfc. Frank S. Avia, Jr. 
* re Cpl. Garland Z. Hightman Pye. Joseph J. Mattes 
Seem dec: 5 John D. Salyers Pvt. Frederick N. Thomas 
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SOLDIERS MEDAL 


1 Le. William S. DuBose Tec. 4 Gerald H. Farmer 
S/Sgt. John J. Mangione Tec. 5 Hans R. Mickelsen 
7 Pfc. Richard E. Ledford 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


Lt. Col. Wallace R. Langston S/Sgt. Charles Kuharich 
Capt. Thomas H. Clements S/Sgt. Gustave Blumenthal 
“ag = y 5 /Sge Arnold W. Booth Tec. 5 Creole Flowers 
— Tec. 5 Hugh H. Armour 


URPLE HEART AWARD WITH CLUSTER 


* 


Cpl. Joseph Boyer 


JRPLE HEART AWARD 


S/Sgt. Edward Zavitoski 
Sgt. Ralph Blanchard 

ve Sgt. Herbert M. Fox Jr. 
Sgt. Joseph W. Ohmer 


5 
5 
5 
5 
. 5 Paulie Grae 
> 
5 
5 
5 


. 4 Ewald F. Morganroth 
. 4 Wilham A. Austin 

. 4 Edward A. Skowera 
. Lee R. Goodwin 

. Joseph Boyer 


. Clarence Worthen 


John D. Salyers 
Ralph L. Beal 
Frank A. Corridori 
Thomas Dooley 


Morton T. Goldman 
Earl D. McCoy 
William J. Viach 
Charles W. Browder 


5 Hae S. na Jie 

. Raul Cajigas 

. Frank M. Dztedzic 

. Allan F. McGregor 

. Robert L. Allen 

. Richard S$. Anderson 
. Tony Bieschke 

. Ervin A. Blaszczynski 
- Luther C. «Byers 

. John A. Castillo 

. Harvey B. Cornette 

. Walter E. Cox 

. Alexander R. D’Accursio 
. John J. Daciola 


Pvt. Herman Kwit 


BATTLE PARTICIPAT 
NORTHERN FRANCE 
RHINELAND 
ARDENNES — 


. James E. Geary 
. Thomas L. Helminski Jr. 
. Cecil J. Hines > 

. James E. Hostetler Jr. 
. Lloyd H. Johnson > 
. Thomas F. Ketterman 

. Louis G. Kiesewetter 

. Joseph A. Kresky 

. Vernon L. Lewis 

. Gerard P. McLane 

. Joseph J. Maggio 

. Steve Materko 

. Edward H. Merzinger 

. Benjamin Ozer 

. Victor C. Rupe 

. Norman W. Sabel 

. Ehot I. Siskind 

. Ralph E. Stewart 

. Lewis A. Walter 

. Henry F. Wolford 

. Herbert G. LeFevre > 
. Max Schwartz é 
. Samuel Gurowitz ‘ 
. Glenn F. Young 

. Dale B. Spangler “ 
. George A. Brigham 
. Earl W. Wilbur “ 

. Edward T. Flynn “ 
. Oliver J. Allen 
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21 Army Group 


- 12 April 1945 


RIGADE. 


& 

flying bomb attack on ANTWERP 1s nearly, if not completely, finished. Accordingly the troops 
uicl you conducted the defence are being called away to other tasks. I feel chat now is an appropriate 
s the pare which the achievements of your command have played in the allied successes in chis 


hase of the war. 
weight of the enemy attack, and the outstanding success you have achieved in combatting it, have to 
fficial secret for the time being. But this success, which has kept in full operation che main supply 
12, and 21 Army Groups, ie, profoundly influenced the presenc battle and made the success of present 
j ministracively possible. 

¢ been responsible for the complete integration of an American and Briash team of gunners. Under 
hey have during the last three months raised the percentage of « kills » om, G5) to over 
nsiderably higher than has been achieved ever before. 

have been achieved only by continuous day and might firing and unceasing movement of 
nsequent mental and phys: ‘cal ‘fatigue. It has meanc tera Sigal A and hard fighting. 

eraculace you, and all ranks under your command, upon the success of a major operation of chis 


/s/ 13, Wa Montgomery 
° Field-Marshal, 
Commander-in-chief, | 


21 Army Group. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FIRST UNITED STATES ARMY a 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
APO 230 


SUBJECT : Commendation, 


As we come co the close of our victorious campaign in Europe, I wish to express to you and t 
to te and men of your command, my deep appreciation for the loyalty, courage, and professional 
ss the 4gth AAA Brigade has performed its combar duties. 

49th AAA Brigade ances units landed on the beaches of Normandy early on 6 June al 
sabe a concentration of antiaircraft unparalleled in density in any previous military operation, pre 
the enemy from ser. ously damaging any military installation or interrupting the flow of men and mater 
to the success of this operation. Gn the beaches many antiaircraft automatic weapons were comin trec 
ground role co neutralize the heavily fortified artillery positions which had escaped the destructive effece 
naval bombardment. In a role new co them, employing lightly armored weapons, and suffering heavy 
the gun crews performed this mission with exemplary fociende™ 

3. From the moment construction was begun on the first airfield in France, 4gth AAA Brigade uni 
the antia:rcraft defense, and continued throughout the operations on the Continent to provide protectior 
caccical airfields in the Army area. At no ume in the entire operations was our aircraft damaged on 
at any airfield defended by your Brigade. On 28 March, the 4gth AAA Brigade assumed responsit 
antiaircraft, river and local ground security defenses of all bridges across the Riel in the First Army 
accomplished this mission in an outstanding manner, no bridge being out of operation at any time 
air action. 

4. Your own driving leadership, technical skill and personal courage have won the respect of all wh 
observed the outstanding results you obrained. Your record of 1271 enemy aircraft destroyed « 
destroyed speaks well for the high state of alert and the superior training your Brigade received. 

5. I des:re to commend you on your outstanding achievements and to extend to you and to 
Brigade my personal best wishes for continued success. 

/s/ Courtney H. Hodg 
COURTNEY H. HODG 
General, United States Ari 

Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS 49th AAA BRIGADE, APO 758, U. S. ARMY 25 June 1945. 
TO: Commanding Officer, 136th AAA Gun Battalion. = 

As a representative of the Brigade as a whole, | am gratified and proud to transmit this 
officers and then of the 136th AAA Gun Battalion, who earned it on the field of bart 
as a part of che 4gth AAA Brigade from 19 December 1944 to 30 December 1944. + 


~ 


HEADQUARTERS 
FIFTIETH ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


APO 508, US Army 
13 April 1945 


Subject: Commendation. 


To: The Commanding Officer, 136th AAA Gun Bn, 
APO 654, US Army. 


1. On the occasion of the separation of the 136th AAA Gun Bn from this command tt gives me great 
pleasure to commend you, your officers, and men for the outstanding efficiency, devotion to duty, and fortitude 
displayed by your entire Command during the entire period of your duty in this area. 

2. Facing a problem the solution of which was imperative, wich almost no precedents to follow, and under 
conditions demanding the greatest initiative and livelihood, you, your officers, and men have worked wich circless 
energy and skill and have accomplished your assignment in a manner which merits the highest praise. That chis 
command has succeeded in its mission beyond all expectations 1s due in no small parc co che efforts of vour 


command. 

3. It has not been possible for reasons of security for the world to know, up to this time, of the importance 
of our mission and of the far reaching effeces which its successful accomplishment had on the progress of our 
campaign against Germany. When this story 1s cold and your part in it 1s known, I am positive that our people 
will realize the fine pare the 136th AAA Gun Bn has played tn che war. 


4. My best wishes go with all of you, and the finest compliment I can pay you at this time 1s to express the 
hope that your accomplishments in the days to come will measure up to the outstanding work you have done 
while serving in Antwerp X. Goodbye — and all the very best of luck ! 


/s) CLARE H. ARMSTRONG, 
Brigadier General, USA. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
56th ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY BRIGADE ™ 


Subject : Commendation. 


To: Commanding Officer, 136th AAA Gun Bn, APO 654, US Army (Thru: Channels). 


Upon my departure from this command, I desire to take the opportunity | to commend you 
Bas for the splendid manner in which you have accomplished your present mission. Your or nizat 
been charged with the responsibility of keeping the hostile pilotless aircraft from the 1 important por 
The fact that the port has continued to deliver vital and essential supplies to the allied armies prov 


have. accomplished your mission despite the relentless attack by the enemy. P 


2. Although in constant personal danger, you, your officers and men have performed your duties” 
skillfully and unaringly. Such a display of fortitude 1s worthy of the highest traditions of our 


within our grasp because of organizations such as yours. An important and difficult job has bee 


3- Recene orders cake me to another assignment. It is hoped that I may again have the hono 
of having your battalion under my command. Accept my sincere best wishes for the fucure. 


Bri gadier General, 
Commanding. 


Colonel Langston was born September 30, 1912. 
He was graduated from Texas A. and M. in 1935, 
and Brite active duty February 8, 1941, as a First 
Lieutenanc in the 6gcth Coast Arullery Regiment. He 
was promoted to the rank of Captain on eiay ii, 
1942, and to the rank of Major on September 25ch 
of the same year while commanding the 3rd Battalion 
of the 6gth ‘Coast Arullery Regiment. 

Oa June 15, 1943, the 136th Anu Aircraft Artil- 
| lery Gun Battalion was activated under his command 
7g! (ERE t Camp Edwards, Mass., and remained under his com- 
nd during 1 its training there, and later at the Farming- 
Army rat Base, Farmingdale, New York, Camp 
ort h Carolina, the campaigns of Northern 

‘hineland, The Ardennes, and Central 


LT. COL, WALLACE R&. LANGSTON, BATTALION COMMANDER 


Europe, and finally during the disarmament program 
in Southern Germany. 

For meritorious service during the defense of che 
Port of Antwerp against flying Reins Colonel Langston 
was awarded the Bronze Star Medal. For proficicncy 
of his unit during chis, its primary overseas mssions 
commendations eae Field Marshal Montgomery? 
Brigadier General Clare H. Armstrong, and Brigadier 
eoneral George M. Badger were ne Pc Addition 
Brrmendations for the unit’s participation Th joa 
Ardennes campaign were received from General Hos 


and Brigadier General E. W. Timberlake. 


ce 


heir 
Colonel Langston’s wife and daughter maké 


home in Austin, Texas. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE COMMANDING OFFICER 


Now that our offensive action in the European Theater of Operations comes to a close, our military 
leaders must concentrate on the strategy for the destruction of Japan. The transition from the two- 
theater war to the all-out campaign in the Pacific will hold many changes for us. Quite likely it will 


end our staying intact as a unit and we will be processed as individuals again in determining our eligib- 
ihiey and necessity of continued service. 


Now, therefore, is the opportune time for me as Commanding Officer to express to you a few of my 
personal thoughts. I direct my thoughts and remarks to you individually and as a group of which | am 
very proud. 

I have watched you grow from the time we joined hands as a newly activated unit until now when our 


primary mission here has been completed. Your proficiency, reaction to assignments of duties, and the 


many humorous incidents that always prevailed have been of great satisfaction and comfortto me. Your 


strength and determination have been overwhelming and always seemed to increase proportionately 


with the work or problems before us. You have always surpassed the expected by doing what was 
thought to be the impossible. 


You have, with proper counsel maintained very high standards of sanitation and health and the great 
reward has been felt by us all. 


While our unit has been comparatively fortunate — for which I am more than thankful, words fail 
to convey the full measure of respect and admiration I have for those of our men who paid with the 
supreme sacrifice in the cause we are all joined and who are buried in United States Army Burial Grounds 
in France, Belgium, and Holland. Their memory will be with me always. My most heartfelt and 
sincere sympathy is extended to the friends, relatives, and families of the deceased. 


I take great pleasure, as your Commanding Officer, in extending to each of you my most sincere 
appreciation for the cooperative work you have done and the high standards and records you achieved. 


As a parting gesture, I can think of no greater reward than wishing you a hasty return to your homes 
and your loved ones with a peace that ts everlasting. 


I bid you farewell and Godspeed. 


Sincerely, 


WALLACE R. LANGSTON 
Lt. Colonel, CAC 


; Dieses ay 


MAJOR HOKE STONE 


Major Stone was born January 26, 1917, in Lambert, Missis- 
sippi. He was called to active duty as a First Lieutenant on Decem- 


mer 1, 1941, after having been graduated from Mississippi State 


College. Soon thereafter he became a Battery Commander in the 


He was promoted to the rank of Captain 


6o4th AA Regiment. 


eee wo ES MAJOR PAUL J. ZIMMERMAN 


Major Zimmerman was born September 4, 1907. He attended 
Piesburgh University after which he became associated with the 
Gulf Oi] Company of Pittsburgh. He served as a First Lieutenant, 
after entering service on May 3, 1941, in the Panama Theater. 
He was promoted to the rank of Captain on August 15, 1942 and 
to his present rank on May 11, 1943. 

Returning from Panama afrer 18 months of duty, Major Zim- 
merman came to the 136th as Battalion Executive Officer. He 
became associated with the ume in the latter stages of 
its basic training period ac Camp Edwards, Massachusetts. He 1s 


married and has two children. His family lives in Scoyestown, 


Pennsylvania. 


on September 28, 1942. He left the 604th on March 11, 1943, 


to go to Cadre school prior to activation of the 136th. From June 
15, 1943 to December 1, 1943 Major Stone was Battalion 
Executive Officer. Thereafter he assumed the duties of Battalion 
S-3. He was promoted to the rank of Major on March 11, 1944. 


Major Stone 1s unmarried and makes his home with his mother 


in Lambert, Misstsstppt. 


CAPTAIN ALBERT W. GROHNE 


Captain Grohne was born May 24, 1915. He was graduated 
from the University of Kansas as a Civil Engineer in 1941. He 
entered active duty on July 5, 1941 as a 2nd Lieutenane in the 
79th Coast Artillery Regiment. He was promoted to 1st 
Lieutenant on May 5, 1942 and to Capcain December 26, 1942. 
He became Battery Commander of A Battery at the time 
of tes activation. Later he served as Plans and Training Officer 
and in his present capacity as S-4. 


He ts married and his wife and daughter make their home in 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


CAPTAIN JAMES H. LYNCH 


Captain Lynch was born October 15, 1917 in Salem, Mass., 
He attended Boston University School of Business, entering the 
Army asa Private on January Ue Fac, 1942. Upon graduation from 
Officers Candidate School December 23, 1942, he served with the 
18th Anu Airceafe Artillery Group. He reported to the 136th 
on September 6, 1943 and became Battalion Intelligence Officer. 
He was promoted to the rank of 1 st Lieutenant in March, 1944, 


and to his present rank January 15, 1945. 


He is married and his wife and daughter are residents of New 


York City. 
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Iss LIEUTENANT GREGORY J. SCHEURICH 


Le. Scheurich was born Mav 27, 1917, and was graduated from 
the Loyola University School of Law in 1942. He entered the 
Army as a Private on September 17, 1942. He was graduated 
from Officers Candidate School as a 2nd Lieutenant on June 3. 
1943. He joined the 136th on June 15, 1943, as a Battery 
Officer. On December 11, 1944, he became Battalion Adjutant. 
He was promoted to the rank of 1st Licucenant on March 1, 1945. 


He is married and his wife makes her home in Chicago, Hhnois. 


Iss LIEUTENANT PAUL O. GUYTON 


Le. Guyton was born January 1, 1916. He was graduated from 
the University of Mississippi in 1938. He entered active duty 
on July 8, 1941, with the 79th Coast Artillery Regiment, later 
moving to Camp Murphy, Florida, as a radar instructor. He 
reported overseas with a Gunnery Instruction team and joined the 
136th on Agril 5, 1945, as Bartalion Radar Officer. 


His wife and owo children make their present home in Bradenten, 


Florida. 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT ORR McCASLIN 


Chaplain McCaslin was born June 6, 1912. He was graduated 


from Geneva College in 1934 with a Bachelor of Arts Degree. In 
1938 he received a Bachelor of Theology Degrce from Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Senunary. He also studied Religious Education 


art the University of Pittsburgh for two years. Entering the service 


on February 10, 1944 as a 1 st Lieutenant, he actcended Chaplain’s 


School at Harvard University. He was promoted to the rank of 


Caprain October 1, 1944. 


His wife and daughter reside in Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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N June 15, 1943, the 136th was activated as a 
Mobile Gun Battalion. The organization’s 
birthplace was Camp Edwards, Massachusetts, located 
about sixty miles southeast of Boston. Ac this ame the 
Battalion was represented by only a few officers and 
enlisted men who formed che cadre which was to take 
charge of the unit preparation that would follow. Prior 
ta the arrival of the bulk of the men, the cadre held 
classes and exercises in preparation for its future duties. 

Hundreds of men arrived on August 16 from Camp 
Grant, Illinios; New Cumberland Reception Center, 
Pennsylvania ; Camp Lee, Virginia ; and Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland. With cheir arrival the Berlin 
rose to its full merical strength and training com- 
menced under the supervision of the 57th AAA Group 
and the 74th AAA Brigade. 

On August 27 the men were shown for the first time 
all of the equipment with which they were to be trained 
and equipped as soldiers. The materiel was presented 
in the form of a county fair demonstration, and the 
colorful exhibit helped arouse the interest of the men tn 
the future work that would eventually carry them across 
the ocean to England and thence to operations on the 
Continent. 

Early training subjects were basic, and dealt with 
first aid, mulitary courtesy, sencry duty, infanery drill, 
small arms, conditioning hukes, athletics, obstacle 
courses, gas mask drill, general orientation to the army 
way of life, and numerous inspections. 

Late in September che unit went on its first over- 
night bivouac, simulating bacele conditions for the first 
time by digging 1 in its combat equipment and main- 
taining an alerc status for a cwenty-four-hour period. 

The Battalion did its initial firing with the go milli- 
meter gun, its primary weapon, on October 5 at Well- 
fleet Firing Range, about fifty miles from Camp 
Edwards. Targets were towed by planes and with the 
Sdestruction: of seven targets the interest of the men 
ightened. Machine guns were also fired with 


tle, and sub-machine guns. 
h of November the unit turned its 
initial practice in anti-tank fir- 
ked the formation of a Battalion 
dn November 25 It was announ- 
he organization's com- 


HISTORY OF THE 130:h ANTI AIRCRAFT 
GUN BATTALION 


By S/Sgt Frederick J. Schwarz 


manding officer had been promoted to his present rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. 

Early in December che unit underwent its Army 
Ground Forces technical and tactical field exercises co 
determine its readiness for overseas assignment. The 
test was a week of sleepless nights, constant digging, 
frequent “‘alerts, and ever-present cold. At the 
conclusion of the trying period, however, the men of 
the organization were jubilant co learn that chey had 
earned a higher score than any other antiaircraft unit 
which had undergone similar cests at Camp Edwards. 

The week between Christmas and New Year's found 
the unit back ac Wellfleet Firing Range for additional 
Radar was fisc Eniployed in firing 


gunnery practice. 
Biccer cold and constant 


by the Battalion at this time. 
snow delayed the progress of the firing for many days, 
but it was finally completed. 

A complete survey of the umit was made on March 
7, 1944 by the Inspector General’s staff in order 
determine the overall tactical and technical proficicncy 
of the 136th. 

March g found the unit on its way to Long Island 
to take part in combined air defense training Pe der the 
Firsc Air Force at Farmingdale Army Airc Bice’ The 
two hundred fifty mile trip, made in Battalion veliteles 
while the remainder of the equipment was shipped by 
rail to Mitchel Field, began the unit's long itinerary. 
At Farmingdale the organization was under the com- 
mand of the 74th AAA Brigade and the 34th AAA 
Group. The training period on Long Island lasted 
unul May 13, when the unit departed for Camp Davis, 
North Carolina, located about thirty miles north of 
Wilmington. 

The stay at Camp Davis was nine weeks of constant 
preparation for overseas shipment. The Battalion was 
under the command of the 56th AAA Brigade and the 
g6th AAA Group. The unit fired extensively at 
Topsail Range, and attained great proficiency 1 in the use 
of radar. For the first time the unit participated 11 
field artillery training and firing. A final twenty- oe 
hour test field problem marked the end of the readying 
period at Davis, and within a few days the organization 
was alerted for overseas movement. 

When the unit was alerted on July 6th an advance 
party left for overseas. Nine days later the Battalion 
moved by train to Camp Shanks, New York, a Port 
of Embarkation. 

Headquarters Battery, A Batcery and B Battery lefc 
Camp Shanks on the morning of July 23rd, crossed the 


Hudson River by ferry and boarded the Navy Transport 


ee eee ee ee 


—— 


U.S.S. General William Mitchell. C and D Batteries 
came aboard two days later. At 1000 hours on July 
26th the ship moved out to sea, joined its convoy and 
was Europe bound. 

After five days at sea it was officially announced that 
the ship’s destination was England. It became 
apparent, finally, thac che unit's participation would be 
i the European Theater of Operations. Eleven days 
after leaving New York the a docked in Liverpool 
harbor. a: the same day the unit proceeded by crain 
to Camp Blackshaw Moor, near Leck, Staffordshire. 

The stay in England was brief, procurement of 
equipment and matericl being the last remaining 
requisite of the unie’s complete combat readiness. 
Completely equipped in record time, combat orders 
directed the Battalion to proceed to Southhampton on 
August 25th. The following day che 136th, men and 
equipment, wence aboard LST’s and LCT’s for the 
Channel crossing. 

Early on the morning of August 27 che ships of the 
convoy lay at anchor Ali the Neananen coast at Urah 
Beach, one of the historic D- Day invasion - sites. 
Debarkation began later chat day, bur it was several 
cays before the entire Battalion reassembled completely. 

On the 1st of September, 1944, the Battalion was 
assigned to the Ninth Air Defense Command under 
the 56th AAA Brigade and the g2nd AAA Group. 
The unit moved from its bivouac area to operational 
sites at Omaha Beach, providing anti aircraft protection 
for chat area and maintaining a ctwenty-four-hour alerc 
status until ie left, on the 16th of October, for Cher- 
bourg. Although there was virtually no enemy activity 
encountered, it was at Omaha Beach thac che Battalion 
suffered its first casualty when one man was killed 
by an anti personnel mine. 

Arriving at Cherbourg, the organization set up oper- 
ational sites for the defense of the nearby harbor and 
airfield. During its stay there, the Battalion had nine- 
ty-four enlisted men and two officers on detached 
service with che 6go05th and 6go7th Trucking Com- 
panics, more commonly referred to as the "Red Ball 
Express” 

On the 8th of November, the Battalion moved from 
Chir bourg to Itegem, Belgium for the purpose of parti- 
cipating mm che deans ca the port of Antwerp hae 
the German robot bombs that were being directed a 
thac area in steadily increasing numbers. Enroute to 

that position one of the trucks in the convoy overturned, 
killing one man and seriously injuring four others. 
The unit became operational on the 13th of November 
under the command of the 45ch AAA Group and the 
seth and 56th AAA Brigades. During the period 
of ics emplacemenc at Itegem, the unic was credited 
wich che destruction of numerous targets. 

On December rgth, at the time of the German 


counter-thrusc in the Ardennes Forest region, the 
organization was ordered to proceed to a point near 
Verviers, Belgium, to aid in the defense of that sector. 
Having arrived there, the Battalion was set up as anti 
aircrafe, but was provided w.th alrernate anu tank 
positions, should the course of events warranc such 
action. Since advance units of the First Army, of which 
the Battalion was a part, halted the enemy offensive in 
time, occupation of anti tank positions was unnecessary, 
but considerable enemy air activity was encountered, the 
unmic engaging for the first tume the newly designed 
German jet-propelled plane, the Me 262. While at 


Verviers, one Battalion officer was seriously injured. 


The emergency in che Ardennes sector over, che 
unit was ordered back to che Antwerp vicinity to resume 
its former operations against buzz-bombs. In the 
process of chis movement, one vehicle overturned and 
caught fire, resulting in che death of one enlisted man 
and che serious injury of cwo others. For courage 
in the extrication of these men from the blazing vellict™ 


o 
four enlisted men and one officer later were awarded the 


Soldier's Medal. 


The Battalion again became operational on December 
31, establishing positions in the vicinity of Polygoon, 
Belgium, under the command of che 30th and 45th 
AAA Groups and the soth and 56th AAA Brigades. 
On New Year's Day, the Germans attacked with low- 
flying aircraft the airfield and port of Antwerp and were 


engaged by the Battalion’s go mm. and machine gun 
fire. 


At 1205 hours on the 7ch of January, 1945, the 
Battalion suffered a major catastrophy when a buzz- 
bomb crashed in the center of a Battery position, killing 
mine men and injuring forty-three others. The inerlene 
also resulted in the destruction of much of the Battery’s 
equipment. 


During its participation in the defense of Antwerp, 
the orgamzation was credited with aiding in the 
destruction of 732 robot bombs, and the desuueuee of 
313, targets without assistance from other anti aircraft 
units. To achieve this end 45,507 rounds of am- 
munition were expended. 


On April 14th che unic lefe Belgium and the 
following day occupied emplacements near Wesel, Ger- 
many, wae the defense of the newly constructed 
highway and railroad bridges there as its primary 
mission. These positions were being manned at the 
ume of the announcement of victory in Europe. 

Coincident with the publication of this history, the 
Battalion is engaged in the disarmament of German anti 
aircraft and che collection of scientific, technical and 
intelligence material, under the command of the Ninth 


Air Force in the American occupation sector of southern: 
Germany. 
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Medical Detachment. . . 


Captain James Lynch 
Lieutenant Charles Wilson 


Sergeant Jack Rauch 


. Staff Sergeant Charles Kuharitch 


Corporal John Van Adestine 
Corporal Edward Bott 


Sergeant William Land 
Corporal Edward Bones 


Staff Sergeant Charles Kuharich 
P.F.C. John Huchnergarth 


Corporal Clifford Magee 
Corporal Harvey Hirth 


Lieutenant Sidney Simkowitz 
Staff Sergeant Joka Dougherty 


Sergeane Edward Farrell 
Corporal John Van Adestine 
Corporal Clifford Magee 
Staff Sergeant John Croffy 


Corporal Edward Bott 


. Staff Sergeant John Dougherty 


HUBERT is well known to readers of THE STARS AND STRIPES for his true co life antics. 


The cartoon shown on this page was drawn especi: ally for chis book ye Sgt. Dick Win and we wish co 
thank both Set. Wingert at a THE STARS AND STRIPES for cheir courtesy 
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Probably the best known and most popular soldier in both the Mediterranean and European 
Theaters of Operation is Sgt. Bill Mauldin. Holder of the Legion of Merit, Mauldin was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for a cartoon in his "Up Front” series. We are very grateful to Bill, as well 


as to THE STARS AND STRIPES, for contributing a page to this book. 


Up Front With Mauldin 
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” Buzz bomb course ! No wonder they plotted me in.~ 


With anxious eyes ; 


Winged messenger of Death, 

Diver from the skies — 

Whither are you bound ? 

Can you not see that we are here 
Beneath you, 

Wanting..... 

Pack all you can into your warhead ! 
Trust your wings 

They will carry you far — 

A gyroscope will keep you true co course. 
Bomb of destruction, 

Metallic monster — 

Shake terror with chy blast ! 

We know from whence you come. 
Enemy of the people, 

Sinister killer — 

See how this heart is torn to bitterness ! 
This hole — thy wound 

Left gaping by thy blackened blase — 
Swift stalker of prey, 

Here is the shattered soul — 

Some mother’s lass, 

Who yesterday 

Smiled..... 

Is this your way to victory ? 

Plane of Propulsion, 

Flame spurt shell — 

Look at chy devastation 

Through eyes other than thine own ! 
How often have we gazed 


r fog lost — listened, 


HEADQUARTERS 


BATTERY 


CAPTAIN KENNETH R. BARTLETT 
BATTERY COMMANDER 


Captain Kenneth R. Bartlett, Battery Commander of Head- 
quarters Battery, was born on December 24, 1916, at Concord, 
New Hampshire. In 1939 he was graduated from the University 
of New Hampsvire with the degree of Bachelor of Science. Called 
to active service in February 1941, he was appointed to Officers 
Candidate School at Camp Davis, North Carolina in September 
1942, and emerged in December with the rank of 2nd Lieutenant. 
He came to the 136th upon its activation in June 1943. Promoted 
to 1st Lieutenant in August of that year, he became the Head- 
quarters Battery Commander in April 1944. Promotion to his 
present grade came while he was with his Battery in Normandy in 
September 1944. He is single and his parents reside at Concord 


New Hampshire. 


Today is Victory in Europe Day. With this thought in mind, it is well that we pause to thi 


what has been ours to do. , 


At the ume I was given command of Headquarters Battery, you were learning the technicali ; 
solving the problems of combined air defense at Farmingdale, New York. Although our efforts at t 
training center were lauded by higher commanders, we realized that there were more adjustments 
corrections to be made. Moving to Camp Davis, North Carolina, we continued to live, to leat 
to become more efficient as we prepared and processed for overseas movement. The Battery was ¢ 


ganized so that Headquarters Battery now manned all technical equipment except guns. 


Our alert order, port call, and landing on the No:mandy Beach followed in rapid succession. 
Ing days were over and now was the time to apply theoretical principals of practical work. N 
davs passed before we found ourselves in the role of combatting the enemy's new type weapon 


robot bomb, or ° Buzz Bomb "’ as it was known. . 


Being a Headquarters Battery, we were not acting in the capacity of gunners, but were the ones 
served, supplied, and coordinated the efforts of our Gun Battalion. Also, we learned that our : 
could not be measured in terms of targets but only in terms of Battalion efficiency — intan 
grautying. , 

Now that victory in Europe is ours, we can take considerable pride and satisfaction that | 
ments cnabled us to cause part of that victory. We have served and won and quite nat 


thoughts now turn to what the future holds for us, not only as an organization but as individu. 


While we are intact as a unit, personally give thanks that we were able to remain. 
your Bzctery Commander, I extend my appreciation to each one of you for exemplary work an 


ing devotion to duty, and wish you the very best of luck, health, and happiness in the ye 
a 


~s 


Sincerely, 


CAPTAIN EARL W. JOHNSON 


Captain Earl W. Johnson, motor transportation officer, was born 


on July 17, 1921 at Ironwood, Michigan. He enlisted in the 


army in September 1942. Appointed to Officers Candidate 


School ac Camp Davis, North Carolina, 1» December 1942, he was 


graduated n March 1943 with the rank of 2nd Lieutenant. In 


August 1943 he came to the 136th, and was promoted co 1 st 


Lieutenant 15 March 1944. In January 1945 he was promoted to 


His wife, Ruch, and son, Randolph Earl, reside 


his presente rank : 


in Ironwood, Michigan. 


CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER KENNETH E. GRANT 


Chief Warrant Offtcer Kenneth E. Grant, assistant supply 


a 
officer, was born in New York City on March 4, 1914. He 


attended Renessaeler Polytechnic Institute and Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. He entered active service in November 


1936. In July 1943 he was appointed Warrant Officer (JG) 


and ac that ume came to the 136th. 


Promotion to his present 


grade came in July 1944. His wife, Lucille, and daughter, Beverly 


Marie, reside in Albany, New York. 


CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER HAROLD J. MORTIMER 


| Chief Warrant Officer Harold J. Mortimer, personnel officer, 
was born March 27, 1918 in Brooklyn, New York. Called to 
active service in March 1942, he was appointed Warrant Officer 
(JG) mn June 1943 and at that time came to the 136th. In July 


1944 he was promoted to his present grade. His wife, Sara, 


resides in Brooklyn. 


WARRANT OFFICER (JG) THEODORE DZIALO 


Warrant Officer (JG) Theodore Dztalo, reconnaissance officer, 
was born on April 22, 1913 at Middletown, Connecticut. He is 
a graduate of the Middletown Jumor College of Commerce. In 
March 1942 he was called to active service. Shortly after his 
appointment as Warrant Officer in June 1943 he came to the 


136th. 


His wife, Mary, and young son reside at Middletown. 
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HEADQUARTERS SECTION 
Front row: Sterling, Baterbury, Willets, Milson, Schroeder. 
Second row: Caldwell, Gellermann, Hendricks, Gordon, Tykwinski, Debiec, Christie, Perry. 


Third row: Goodman, Willman, Derkatch, Godfrey, Frauley, Listy. 


PERSONNEL SECTION 


Front row: Otten, Andersen, Lt. Scheurich, Mr. Mortimez, Eisenberg, Thomas. 
Second row: Vernick, Van Woert, Freter, Miley. 
Third row: Gellermann, Davidson, DeMeza. 
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OPERATIONS AND INTELLIGENCE SECTION 
ront row: Ferguson, Schwarz, Norberg, Capt. Lynch, Maj. Stone, Lt. Guyton, Mr. Dzialo, Hollen, 


Second row: Golomb, Hostetler, Cross, Hirth, Kieswetter. 


Third row: Cohen, Frey, Truitt, Brigham. 


Se an ik 
AMMUNITION SECTION 


Front row: Messina, Sobieski, Durante. 


Second row: Bien, Meadows, Seinsoth, Brotherston, Fulford. 


COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


Front row: Lospinuso, Capt. Lynch, Blumenthal. 


Second row: Ruhala, Scarpeachi, Hinke, Matlack, Brandon. 


Third row: Lapine, Lucarini, Bastin, Sack. 


Front row: Eccles, Capt. Johnson, Fruzen, Alvts. 


rs ‘ +8 ‘ec 
TRANSPORTATION SECTION 
Second row: Parker, Taylor, Cosmen, Rob, Skidmore, Brown, Garland, Pedze, Braun. 


- o2: ween 
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RADAR SECTION 
Front row: Farrell, Voigt, Lt. Guyton, Milson, Ekholm. 


Second row: Whitney, Gregerson, Micall, Cocuzzo, Adams, Davis. 


“ Meee 


BATTALION SUPPLY SECTION 
Kanter, Mc Donald, Mc Guire, Kenses, Mc Mullen. 


HIS is the story of a Battery, a small unit of an 
organization in the army. It’s not the story of 
some men who died at Anzio or Tarawa ; or who 
were heroic and victorious landing on D-Day, pushing 
across the Elbe, or taking Taiwan — though it might 
have been. Nor is it the story of a war spent going no- 
where, sitting in a series of craining camps in the U.S.A. 
It might have been that story too i things had worked 
out that way. You do what you can, Fer you can. 
Sometimes it’s doing what you have to, when you have 
nites: sng 


to, with the main purpose lost from view. 
denying that. Any army, any organization, 1s the sum 
of its men ; its plain men who sweat the war out. To 
these men the worst enemy 1s a calendar ; their best 
friend 1s a letcer from home, or a pass chac will punctuate 
the monotony, or good news from the front, or com- 
radeship... 

It’s one of the in-between stories, neither valiant nor 
meager. It’s about a hundred-odd men named Tom 
and Pete and Charlie who spent a lot of long months 
together in a variety of places, doing what was called 
ee Naturally such a long time — it seems very 
Each man takes his 
own away with him — memories of the times chac were 
best for him, of the things he noticed most, of the men 
; There are also the 
times he would rather forget — the muddy or sleepless 


long = [eaves many memories. 


he knew more closely than others. 


or shivering umes, and the ones when there was no 
particular point to anything — but those cimes will not 
be forgotten either. finey will be remembered and 
re-told and laughed over as part of the pattern. The 
idea here 1s to provide a sort of general memory that will 
aid and abet cach man’s own recollections, help him to 
get it all straight and and share it with the people who 


were walting, too, at home. 


_ There are few dramatic or melodramatic actions asso- 
ciated with the Headquarters Battery of an Anti-Aircraft 
gun Battalion. It wades ashore on no_beachheads, 
no hilltop fortifications. But it has many vital 
ns. It must set up and operate a tactical head- 
for the outfit's gun Batteries, providing them 

neral command, a central source of data and 
Tr must provide a communication system 
Te must supply the organization with 
and equipment. Its drivers must 
the fulfillment of these needs ; 1 its 
n the more difficulc repairs on 
ing equipment of an AA 


1 in modern war — there 


HISTORY OF HEADQUARTERS BATTERY 


must be reparrmen at Headquarters to service it all. 
There must be trained office workers, co handle 
an infinitude of personal and organizational records. A 
medical detachment must be always ready to take care 
of minor needs and major emergencies. Headquarters 
must provide the cotal necessities of mail and recreation. 
It must have its own service group within it, coo — ies 
own cooks and supply men and latrine orderlies. No 
job 1s outstanding and none 1s small they are all 
important... A group of chis sort contains men of 
many backgrounds. This one included engineers and 
stock clerks and coal miners and salesmen Fad lawyers 


also, 


and interstate cuckmen. Living and working together, 


these men could handle any Job from preparing a map 
fs 


to timing a motor, from fixing ad Stove to Instructing a 


te) 
Good leadership 1s essential to such a group, but 


These qualities 


class. 
unity and teamiwork are needed coo. 
do not come easily. They must be developed by time 
and circumstances, and they were. 


When it began at Camp Edwards they werent an 
the right 


oucfic yet. The materials were there 
number of officers, a small group of noncoms drawn 
from other units to crain this one and form che core of 
it, and a lot of bewildered brand-new men — but chere 
was no spirit or shape. ~ The shaping-up started at once. 

A couple of weeks before, the new men had been 
civilians. They had been herded through reception 
centers in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and IIlinots, loaded 


on troop trains, and here they were. It was all bedlam 


tothem. There were long hours of *’This is how you 
make a G.J. bunk” and "Now the legg-ns. Ths is 
a leggin. In marking ‘em make sure you put your 


number on the inside. The inside is the side with no 
Everybody hold your leggins up with che 
insides to me..."" Nobody was very happy about 1c, 
including the noncoms. It cook a lot of patience. 
The new men felt one comfort — they were blessedly 
anonymous. You were one green-clad guy among 
many, and the idea was to behave exactly like che rest. 
As long as you did that you were safe — no sergeant’s 
eye would single you out.. Slowly though they made 
acquaintances — the bald fellone7 in the next bunk, the 
kid with glasses who bummed a cigarette on a ten- 
minute Breale — and these relationships deepened into 


Friendship was having: someone to talk ro, 
It was a 


nooks. 


friendship. 
to tell it to, to show your wife's picture to. 
safety-valve. You would talk about home or about che 
job you had, or gripe about the army... 

Two sergeants named Baterbury and Sobieski got 


some bascbal! going in the evenings. 


That helped a 


lot by loosening things up, breaking the ice. The rest 
of cach day was very much Army, though — one big 


army school. 


Classes every hour with a ten-minute 
break in between. The uniform changed for nearly 
every class, and the day was a rat-race — suntans to 
fatigues and back again. There were also the standard 
aspects of training-camp life that the civilians know and 
joke about — marching over for a medical examination 
clad tn a cold raincoat and a pair of shoes, standing guard 
before you knew how to carry a rifle, doing K. P. on 
Sunday. And it will be hard to forget the hours spent 
drilling on Logan Field, trying to solve the profound 
mystery of “To The Right Flank, March” while the 
morning sun slanted in your eyes and your suntan collar 
choked you and the sweat ran under your arms... The 
classes were of all sorts. A tall noncom with a 
mustache talked on the care of clothing and equipment. 
His name was Blumenthal and he wore four stripes ; 
thac meant he was a staff sergeant. He was very 
concerned about clothing and equipment, and it took 
the new men a long ume to realize he was happy-go- 
lucky at heart. "Derkatch”’ 


on the blackboard and explained chat it was his name 


Another noncom wrote 


He went on 
talking about other ranks, about when to salute, about 
what a good soldier 


and he was a technician fourth grade. 


was. A staff sergeant named 
Lospinuso lectured on firse aid and field sanitation. 
Sgt Sobieski did physical training and the use of weapons 
and judo. They all lectured on all sores of things. Ie 
was a lot of work for chem, 


listened, 


and for che men who 
sitting on raincoats on the sand in the shade 
of the barracks. But slowly it became an outfit of 
soldiers. 

One of the most enjoyable moments of their day was 
the march over to chow — provided that Brooklyn's 
own Joe Seinsoth marched them over. They will never 
forget the day way Joe shuffled along in unmilitary 
fashion while his command ‘‘Caay-dence Cow-oont’’ 
floated sweet and clear above them. Most of them 
laughed too hard ever to obey the command, and the 
caay-dence went oncow-oonted... 

The passes won't be forgotten either, the week-end 
trips to Boston or NewYork or Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton. Most of the men couldn’t get home, but tt was 
good to be out and away after two wecks of rigor and 
routine. Passes were especially sweet, too, after the 
preliminaries : a Friday night of scrubbing floors and 
bucking equipment, a Saturday morning ae Inspection, 
the cancalizing wait outside the Battery Office ull your 
name was lite then the pell-mell dash for train or 
bus. And thirty-eight hours of freedom. It toned 
things up for the inevitable Monday and the next two 
wecks. 


After the first two months each man was assigned 


to a job tn the Battery. Learning became more inte- 
resting then but it was still work. They learned by 
reading, by doing. The learning was applied and checked 
and intersted on field problems and at the firing 
ranges. Looking back on it now, it was a good method. 
Ie didn’t always scem so then. It didn’t seem good, 
for example, when their precious evening time, the ume 
for writing home, was taken up by one of M/Set 
Freeman's (mice lectures that covered everything from 
the lubrication of trucks to the road-gang work of rail- 
roads in Illinois. Slowly and unnoticeably, though, 
they learned. 

The friendships grew in strange ways, and yet they 
were the ways you'd expect: the bull sessions in the 
barracks such as when Hinke held forth on hunting or 
fishing, the forbidden crap games in which little Fulford 
proved himself supreme, che horseplay — hike the time 
when four of them jumped T/5 Sack as he was reclining 
peacefully on his bunk, and tied his shoelaces firmly 
to the springs of the bunk above. 

Field problems began in a small wet way with a 
one-night stand against the rain. It seemed like the 
second fload at the ume, and plenty of blankets gor 
soaked. Breaking camp 1n the morning was a mite 
pleasure — everything was soggy and sandy, tent-pegs 
were swollen in their rope loops, the wet tent-poles 
wouldn't fold. In the midst of all the cussing and 


confusion came the happy voice of T/Sge Bakewell : 


"Strike shelter tents... strike. Gather tent pegs... 
hup, two, threc eal five!” That was only the 
beginning. The field problems went on through a raw 
November. 


Thanksgiving Day was spent shivering in 
dugouts, though the dinner itself took place the next 

night, back in camp. There were problems all through 
the winter ; they culminated tn a long test problem in 
the coldest part of December. That one dragged on 
and on, and te was so cold that the men had to be 
brought into camp overnight once to warm up. By 
the winter's end it seemed that every square foot of Cape 
Cod had been dug up, put in sandbags, and camou- 
flaged. There were long discussions on whether over- 
seas would ever be like this... 

Meanwhile many changes had taken place. First 
Sgt Crumley had gone off to O.C.S., and Sgt Krapp was 
promoted to his place. In the position of Battery Com- 
mander, sharp-tongued Lt Lerner succeeded Lt Phelps. 
When Le Lerner Tee the Battalion, Captain Redwine 
came to take his place, and he in turn was succeeded ‘by 
Lt Wilson of Battery "'A’’. Promotions came to man 
of the men who had been new a few months before. 
All distinctions of "'cadreman” and ’’filler’’ had 
vanished, and the Battery was a well-knit part of an 
outfit. 

Christmas that year was good in spite of the war. 

Half of the men spent the day on pass — a lot of them 


and the rest 


got home or had their wives meet them 
of the Battery enjoyed a fine holiday dinner curned out 
by S/Set Sterling and his cooks. It was quite a party. 
The noncoms Rho had volunteered to act as waiters were 
suspiciously cheery, even considering the season, and 
one especially well-cheered waiter melced around the 
tables with a broom, thrusting the frazzled straw end 
at people. He had an unholy grin on his face. “Have 
a toothpick. Go on, yank yourself a toothpick. 
Dammut, we got lots of ‘em, have a toothpick... 

Trips to the firing ranges came pretty often. On 
the first stay on the en of Wellfleet, Sgt Moncure 
had a birthday and his tentmates went to great lengths 
to surprise him. Led by S/Sgt Schroeder, ‘they SP irod 
a piece of cake, put one awe candle on it, and waited 
for him in the four-man pup tent. He crawled in at 
last, took one look, and said “Put chat candle out ! 
You're burning up all che oxygen in here...”" It will 
be hard to forget the mghts in the very temporary 
barracks at orn Neck Range, where the wind howled 
outside and card games Hledmehed) That was where 
Shields, who had many children and an unbeatable 
spiric, tried to climb the rafters one night. He almost 
made it... The New Years at Wellfleet might be better 
forgotten, but it won't be. The sub-zero wind blew and 
low clouds rolled over for 17 days while che outfic waited 
for a break in che weather. There were passes to 
Provincetown a few nights, but on New Years Eve no 
one went anywhere and everybody was bitter about tt. 
About half the Battery was asleep before midnight ; the 
other half woke everyone up then out of pure cussedness. 
There were no glad horns blowing, none atall... [cc was 
in the barracks at Wellfleet that T/4 Skidmore, writing 
a letter, asked “How do you spell sweetie, Boys?” 
And 1/5 Golomb answered lim: ‘S-w-e-a-ty” 
Skiddy wrote it down chac way, and later he married 
the girl. 

Furlough — that was che golden tume. The weeks 
of on-edge waiting, watching others g0, then the chrill 
of going. The ee iiacte uncertainty (it happened 
to everyone), the last-minute rush, the long ride home, 
the final hour on the crain, che high hello, the good days, 
the low and sinking goodbyes... Then the waiting for 
the return of the cycle, for che next one. 

Rumors floated around all the ume; the latese dope 
was a blend of guesswork, hearsay, and distorted tacts. 
They were practically in England now; they were 
headed for the Pacific ; This outfic will never go over- 
seas’. All men under 28 were slated for infantry, the 
rest for the M.P.’s; the outfic would never be broken 
up, never go anywhere, would rot in Edwards. In two 
ae we'll be in Florida wich the Air Corps, waic and 

.. When the Battery started its Preparation for Over- 
seas s Movement, the long rigamarole of craining and 
training films answered no questions, merely spurred the 


conflicting rumors on. And when the real news came 
it was a surprise. 

The enure Battalion didn’t fill half the blank cavity 
of the North Theater. Everyone waited. Major Zim- 
merman got up and said "We're moving down to Long 
Island. Dispose of your wife and your car, if you have 
either one here. Don’t try to send ’em down chere. 
When we move from chere we'll move fast...” The 
trip to Long Island was to be a road convoy with all 
equipment; the route had to be planned, the trucks 
loaded, the equipment packed. It was a hectic time. 
The last night at Edwards, the barracks looking barren ; 
who will forget thac? No one knew where the 
barracks bags went and nobody cared much. The next 
day, after the French coast eaten standing up before 
dawn, 1t was co che trucks and roll off, and no one wept 
watching the last of the Cape Cod pines pass out of 


sight. 


Long Island didn’t look like heaven, noc at first. They 
arrived in the middle of the might and piled off the 
trucks, joints creaking. The new camp area was a 
handful of winterized tents; the night was cold... 
Later, when they were settled, Long raven did seem 
heaven after the limbo of Camp | Eaiacds. The cown 
of Farmingdale was ten minutes’ walk away, and you 
could hic New York on evening pass. Camp was 
surprisingly unpopulous after sunset... It was pare of 
the training program thar che Bacay should ear 

“mountain rations’ some days instead of food, but that 
notion was blocked out — a bakery truck’s route ran by 
the camp and when you tured of eating buns and cake 
there were always food reserves bought in town or sent 
from home. 

T/s5 Bastin did a swan-dive one might down the 
front steps of the Farmingdale Hotel, and stumbled back 
to camp singing happily in spite of his hamburger 
face... That walk back to camp was memorable. The 
last block was a choice between knee-deep mud and 
maze of bushes, further complicated by a drainage pic 
like a tank-trap. 1/4 Matlack crawled in through the 
mud on his hands and knees late one night, mumbling 
doggedly *'This...tume...['Il...make...it’. And M/Sgt 
Willets paid a taxi-driver extra one evening to drive his 
vehicle through the mud right into camp. Then he 
got out of the taxt and sank into more mud up to his 
knees. And there was the never-to-be-forgotten time 
when First Sge Krapp came back late from cown and 
got in the wrong cent. He clambered into bed with 
Cpl Hirth, who promptly booted him out. Krapp 
wandered around the area in the rain, barefoot and 
cussing sand came back to Hirth’s tence again. Soaked 
inside and out, he sat on Hirth’s chest and told him to 


get the hell out of his bunk... 
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Tt was in that camp that Guidish repaired the plum- 
bing in the officers’ latrine. When he was done, 
boiling water sizzled out of the drinking fountain, and 
flushing a toilet produced clouds of steam and a startled 
yelp... Another diversion occurred one morning when 
mret-men Sheldon and Farrell, dissatisfied with the results 
of ther hydrogen-making, decided to double the recipe. 
It produced a fine explosion — plenty of noise, steam, 
and an odor not of violets. The lads in the nearby 
personnel tent made seven new exits. 

Lt Bartlett succeeded Lt Wilson as Battery Com- 
mander in Farmingdale. The ourfit fought the ’’Bactle 
of Denmark” in all the odd places of Long Island. 
Rumors began co flow again, and finally one of them 
was right: the next stop on their timetable was Camp 


Davis. 


Nobody cared much for chat idea. 


Camp Davis 1s 
not exactly che garden spot of North Carolina, and 
North Carolina 1s not the pleasure resort of the world. 
But you go where you're sent. 


They wene this ume by crain, and the last few days 


were a nightmare of crating and loading. Then there 
was the Jast evening in Farmingdale — "Drink tonight 
for tomorrow we don't’’ — and bright morning when 


che Battery marched back into town and boarded the 
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train. The only man who seemed happy watching the 


dusty southern towns roll by was T/5 Brown. ”Gah- 
dam”, he said, peering out the window, "what purty 
laigs! Shore is a purty mule’. When the boys 
kidded him, he said scornfully "Take off your shoes, 
men. You're naow enterin’ the Holy Land”. Ie was 
as hor as the Holy Land, certainly, and as dusty. 
Wilmington, the nearest town worth mentioning, was 
thirty miles away. Boomtown, which appeared on 
large-scale maps as Holly Ridge, waited like a grimy 
panhandler at the camp gates. Acres of scenic swamps 
lay around the camp, producing thousands of thorough- 
bred mosquitoes each mating period. 

Camp Davis meant the much-dreaded individual and 
group tests for overseas. That was funny. The Head- 
quarters version of extended order was original ; the way 
they did bayonet drill was unique. Cpl Harris was 
in charge of that part of the test ; the lads will remember 
the way he bluffed chrough it while bayonets wavered 
in the breeze and the testing officer tried not to snicker... 
Davis also meant weeks at Topsail Firing Range for 
some of them, and there were a couple of overnight field 
problems, which consisted mainly of digging all might 
and putting che dirt back in the morning. But those 
are not the outstanding memories, none of them. 

Outside the camp's Fourth Street gate stood a paintless 
building labelled ’"Whices” in letters three feet high. 


It became Headquarters’ second home. It was in 


“Whites” that T)Sgi Lospinuso said “Wine? I'll 
drink you all under. Why, I was weaned on the 
scuff!’ He was so well-weaned that night that they 
carried him back to the barracks... On nite way back 
from Fourth Street one evening, T/5 Hendricks 
stretched out and slumbered for hours in a drainage 
ditch while the water washed over his chest... Ie was 
n “Whuites” that Tykwinski was given the utle of 
“The Weaver’... $/Sge Braneathal came in once 
from the Bull-pen, the camp's beer garden, and dragged 


te) 
a long bench downstairs so he could take a eter 
sitting down... And then there was the wild evening 


in the barracks when Sgt Sheldon was hit six separate 
times by six buckets of water. Each time it happened 
he said sadly “Aw. All wee. Nice clean underwear 
all wet", and fumbled his way into a dry outfic. 
When he was all out of underwear the lads tucked him 
into bed. 

D-Day came and the Battery worked with an ear 
ulted to the news from radios and camp loudspeakers. 
The days went on, the news was good, "This outfit 


isn't going overseas’. A rumor said the next stop 


was Fort Bragg for field artillery training. Willets 
replaced Krapp as first sergeant, and “T'l! brighten you 


ap a little’ became a Battery byword. Andersen was 
omoted to fill Willets’ place as sergeanc-major. 
ong with che other changes T/5 Debiec was learning 
master the jeep and ee eric Battery Commander's 
sssigned driver. Many new men were added to the 
Battery to fill an increased T/O. Furloughs went well 
into their second round. Then che news came. 

Le Bartlett called the Bactery together one Friday 
night. He started, “Men, you will rip off your 
shoulder patches and destroy or send home any personal 
letters you may have saved..." The outfit was alerted 
for overseas. 

Shipping out was a long process. There were the 
; personal arrangements, sending stuff home, drawing 
é equipment and marking it and laying it out for A 

own inspections. You had to have everything but not 

too much. One lad discovered he had two carrying 
| straps for his musette bag. Afraid to keep the extra 


There was the big aN of 
equipment “ae was to go with them, and 
| the equipment they would leave behind. 
was probably the toughest in the war careers 
rgeants Mc Guire and Mc Donald. Their 
I was hard- pepesscd. T/5 Mc Mullen was 


vance party. x T/Sgt Grinde was 
id a height-finder into a truck. 
outfic, and M/Sgc Milson came 
of equipment had to be 
¢ job took more than a week. 


Then it was loaded into boxcars and they saw che last 
of it go. They waited... 

Numbed at first by the real news, the rumors revived 
and flew around more vigorous than ever. 
be the Pacific. Don’t be silly, we turned in our 
suntans, it’s Europe. That's just a blind, chac suntan 
business, you'll see, it’s che Pacific... 
through New York maybe | can see my wife... 

The news came on Saturday night, first by Battery 
comorrow we 


It was to 
If we go out 


grapevine and then officially : move. 
They were all set; there was nothing to do bue wait. 
They talked idly, or played cards, or eee letters they 
wouldn't be able to mail for a while. Though they 
were accustomed co waiting, this last-minute waiting 
was worst of all. They slept some and got up early. 
It was a sultry Sunday morning. They ate and 
rolled cheir blanket-rolls and waited again, not calking 
much. Then the whole outfie gathered in the center 
of the Battalion area for che dhjales s blessings. They 
stood in ranks, heads bowed, and the chaplain spoke 
from a platform. Ie was che gist Psalm: "He chat 
dwelleth in the secret place of che mosc High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. 1 will say of the 
Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my God ; 
him will I ceust. Surely he shall deliver thee from che 
snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 
He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his 
wings shale thou trust: his truth shall be thy shicld and 
buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night ; nor for the arrow thar fliech by day ; nor for tbe 
pestilence chat walketh in darkness ; nor for the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday. A thousand shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand ac chy right hand; but it 
Only with thine eyes shale 
Because 


shall not come nigh thee. 
thou behold and see the reward of tha wicked. 
thou hast made the Lord, which 1s thy refuge, even the 
most high, thy habitation ; there shall be no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come mgh thy dwelling. 
For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear chee up in cheir 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and the adder : the young lion 
and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet. Because 
he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver 


him: T will set him on high, because he hath known 
my name. He shall call upon me, and [| will answer 
him: will be with him in trouble; I will deliver him, 


and honour him. With long life will I satisfy him, 
and show him my salvation’. A few lost raindrops 
fell as he spoke, and at the end there was a rainbow. 
It seemed a symbol. They shouldered packs and swung 
off down the dusty road to the train. 

As they had expected, it was a long slow ride. The 
When a window 


The 


train was airless and smelled of sweat. 
was opened, dirt blew in and coated everything. 


water cooler ran dry and they used bayonets to chop ice 
from it co cool cheir canteen water. They did the usual 
things : talked and read and plaved cards incessantly and 
slept 1 contorted positions. There was the fecling of 
big things happening, and an unreal dreamlike feeling, 
| one of whac-the-hell. 

Next morning they were in New York state, getting 
off ac Camp Shane They marched up hills and along 
winding roads, got to a barracks, dumped their aidhe, 
flopped on the bunks. They were too tired to move. 

The few days spene there were waiting and talking 
and writing their firse censored letters. They were 
issucd more equipment, heard some lectures, increased 
their allocmenrs. There were innumerable showdown 
The P-X nearby was wonderful after 
They had ice cream and cokes, 
cigarettes. 


Inspections. 
Camp Davis. 


stocked 


and 
The much-discussed final 
overseas phys.cal came along ; it took about ten seconds 
per man. They were heated over. 

There were evening passes to New York. 
took a good look at ie city ; 
chev 


up on 


They 
it would be a long ume, 
knee Some of them managed to get home or 
micct their wives for one final evening chat didn’t help 
much. Then it was the embarkation alert, no one 
leaves che barracks area, stop writing letters, numbers 
chalked on the 


helmets. The motor pool boys had 


their hair shaved off, to. a man. There was a big crap 
game in the barracks that night, a spirit of let's go and 
get it done with. 

It was a sweating hike to another train, dawning sun 
in. their eyes. A red-hatred nurse waved from a 
window ; they waved back. A stuffy train ride, each 
man jammed in with his equipment and holding an 
absurd paper bag of sandwiches. Out of the train in 
Jersey, an arm-wrenching walk to the ferry, across the 
river to the New York pier. There it was, the ship, 
bigger than they had ever imagined. And there was 
hem gangplank. Last step on America for quite a 
while. 

Deep down in a hold of the ship they lay on narrow 
bunks, four high, and waited. When they could get 
on deck they took long looks at New York harbor. 


x * © 


For a long tuume they waited and watched the troops 
load. They learned from the marines and coast guards- 
men on board that the ship was the SS. ialtans 
Mitchell. Finally there was the throb of engines, and 
tugs nosed the big ship out of harbor. There was no 
one waving from che pier. The convoy formed off 
New England, ships in files as far as you could see, 
and they starced across. 

Routine made the days drag. The Battery was one 


of the units assigned to work on board. They were 


guards, nearly all of them. That earned them an i 
extra meal a day, three instead of the usual two. When 7 
you were on guard you stood four hours somewhere 

and kept people from doing things. 
lucky you stood on deck. When you were done you 
had eight hours off. You spent the tme on deck if you 
could, because the hold was so hot. It was the lowest 
deck in the forward hold — one of the worst spots on 
the ship — and ic rocked and swayed and sank with a 
motion that sickened a lot of them. The hold was 
airless and crowded. One man paced off an area the 
size of his living room at home. Sixty-four men were 
sleep:ng in it — not only sleeping but playing games 
and writing letters and dressing in the midst of a welter 
of gersonalt equipment... Wien they couldn't get on 
deck they endured che hold. There were cards, of 
course, and almost every other game from chess to bingo. 
But the davs dragged... 

“Where are headed ?’” was the question in 
everyone's mind. Rumors went round, as always, but 
most of the men assumed it would be England. One 
day it came over the ship's speaker system: “Attention 
all troops. Accention all troops. The destination of this 


ship 15 Liverpool. 


If you were 


we 


The destination of this ship...” 
One morning they Saw Ireland on the starboard 

— low blobs of land on the horizon. The destroyer F 
escorts left the convoy and they went on across the Irish 
sea. Nearly every man was on deck ; nearly every eye 
stared out at the edge of the visible world. At night 
they pulled into Liverpool harbor. In the morning 
there they were — dirty harbor water washing around 
them, and near and unmistakeable yet unreal. They 
went on in. Troops were cleared from the deck but 
got a peeping view out the lacrine companionway. The 
town was grimy brick warehouses, as far as they could 
see... Packing up was pure hell in the tiny crowded 
hold — a tangle of gas masks and pack straps and duffle 
bags and men.. Ssyncilh, they were on deck, sweating, | 
arms aching, ein while a recorded voice from a 
loudspeaker on the shore welcomed them to the British | 


Isles. They were weary and exasperated. One by one ™ 
they staggered down the gangplank. ; ‘ 
i 
So this was England. It didn’t look good. An 


undersized M.P., wearing class A uniform and a shim- 
mering white helmet liner, called to the line of men, 
“Hey, you guys, d’you think you'll make ic?” 
Sweaung under the load of his duffle bag, Dealeccll 
looked ee over. "If you made it, buddy, we certain! 
can.” | 

They made it to a train. There were Red 
girls waiting with donuts and coffee; their 


voices were a joy to hear. The train pu 


station and rolled for an hour through the countryside 
thev had heard about. Fascinated, they gaped out the 
iiidow at the tiny neat houses and flower-filled back- 
yards. At sunset che train stopped at a little town. 
Mr Grant was there to greet them wich uplifted arm and 
his afterward-famous cry: "All mght! Absolute 
silence! Absolute! I mean it! They got off 
the crain and went on in trucks. 

It was dark when they got to their destination — a 
cluster of rude barracks sec in echelon on a hillside. 
The namie of the camp was Blackshaw Moor. There 
were straw mattresses like shredded wheat biscuits, and 
quaine plumbing chat no one could fathom... They 
made up the bunks and crawled in, but none of them 
There was too much co talk about, 


slept for hours. 
In each barracks 


and no one was in a mood to sleep. 
there was a happy, punch-drunk, room-size conversation 
going full blast. Everything was suddenly very won- 
derful and very funny. That was when T/4 “Tex” 
Godfrey drawled platntively : "Ef'n anabuddy in hyar 
wants t'fight, jes’ jar ch’ floor...” And T/5 Braun 
was kidding about ”] can get it for you wholesale”. 
And Eddy Brotherston got lost on his way back from 
He entered one barracks three times, each 
I been lost. 


the latrine. 
‘me saying "Boy, did I have trouble. 
ook me a helluva long time to find the mnght bar- 
ks...” 1/5 Lucarini sounded off with his favorite 
saying : "Would any Be present here care to engage 
in a litcle sophisticuffs ?’’ $/Sgt Blumenthal divulged 
the real story behind their ocean crip: "Zo der com- 


mander of der Ooh-Boat, he zay to der crew, 'Crrew, 


‘ 
here in der looking-glass I zee a Amercan boat,’ und 
der crew break up der crap game, und...” It was quite 
a night. 


The days that followed were good too. For the 


first week they were quarantined and spent the evenings 
playing cards ‘and writing letters in the yard behind ce 
barracks. Ir was light there all 11 p.m. at that ume 
of the year, and you could watch the sun set over the 
See etrecieformacion named “The Roaches” 

turned purple in the dusk... Mail came through nicely, 
and the British food was good though coarse. Their 
work just then consisted of getting their equipment 
together and shaping it up for actual combat... After 


nley in the evenings. They sat and drank bitter 
yu t — in a few bars there was scotch — and tried 
derstand the Staffordshire accent. A lot of them 
d English girls in a great hurry... It was in 
ie Ele a /S t Etsenberg mec che horse that so 

d " He _ paid to ride the animal, 
aS went all over 


As T/Sgt 


They kept tabs on the war news as well as they could. 
It had a closer reality, 2 more personal significance, now. 
The breakthrough at St Lo was a thing a the past ; the 
Falaise pocket had been absorbed ; Patton was driving 
toward Paris... Things were at chat stage when march 
order came for them. 

It was che usual pandemonium ull Jace ae night. 
They turned in their pounds and shillings for invasion 
Ac four the next morning they were up and 

They had been ordered to wear long under- 
A diving 


francs. 

dressing. 
wear, O.D.’s, and gas-impregnated fatigues. 
rig would have been lighter, cooler, and more to the 
point. Ac eight chey were on the trucks and rolling... 

There were all sorts of outfits on the road — tanks 
and field artillery and amphibs. Doubtless it was 
routine traffic ; co them it seemed the start of a second 
invasion. By noon they had stripped off cher 1m- 
pregnated clothing ; they ate K-rations and crawled 
along the dusty roads. Kids waited ac every crossing, 
yelling “Any gum, chum?” = T/5 Truitt had been 
saving oranges for a week. He threw them to the kids 
and enjoyed tt as much as they did... At night it was 
cooler — too cold, in fact. They shivered and kept 
rolling. At 3 a.m. they pulled into a transite area near 
Southampton and slept like dead men. 

In the morning there was consternation : 
were missing. At length they were found, though, sell 
sleeping peacefully in a barracks at the other end of the 
The convoy went sluggishly on into Southamp- 
An LST was waiting with its doors open, swal- 
Finally ic was their turn and 


sixteen jen 


area. 
ton. 
lowing other vehicles. 
thev were on board. 


Slowly and steadily the convoy moved away from 
England. They slept well thac night tn spite of the 
stories they had heard about mines. In the morning 
France was tn view, the low invasion coast of Normandy. 
Around were hundreds of other ships, above them in the 
clear blue air floated sagging silver barrage balloons. 
They lolled on deck and waited to disembark. Late in 
the afternoon the tide was right. The maw of the 
ship opened ; their trucks rolled out and pawed through 
the beach sand. They went down the road in the dusk, 
eyes straining to catch details of the invasion ground. 

Nexc day they were 1n another transit area, pitching 
pup cents and starting another routine of waiting. 
They checked equipment and cleaned their rifles. In 
the evenings they talked and wrote letters or gathered to 
sing around T/s5 Palmer and the chaplain’s organ. 
They will remember the sound of T/4 Otten’s voice one 
night, doing a solo of *'Scardust’ 

Their first assignmence wasn’c far away. One morning 
they left che transit area and rolled through the smashed 


Normandy cowns. 


They were to be part of the AA 


protection around Omaha beach. 


* * « 


Their first tactical headquarters was a farm, its 
buildings and orchard and outlying land. It had been 
deserted —— there was a rumor the owner had been 
Ktlled — and shelled in che invasion. It became known 
to them, then and thereafter, as “the apple orchard”. 
The outfie before them left huts of sheer steel and sand- 
bags ; it was luxury to them at firse after the pup tents. 
They moved in and took over, and in a day or two it 
was home. 

It seemed a big deal to them at the time. They got 
set for action and waited. Nothing happened tll the 
second night, when atmospheric disturbances set the 
radar chasing shadows... After that the apple orchard 
Ict-down and waiting. The war news was 
uabchevably good; they formed a pool to bet on the 
end of ic. 


Was all 


Slowly, though, the days and weeks went by 
nd nothing happened to chem. The war news stayed 
«ood but it went on and on, as if they would always 
be in an apple orchard, perpetually hearing good war 
News sad walling. 


There was nothing in Normandy for them. It was 


po) 
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one big army camp by then, with no place to go. 
They knew they were fortunate to have missed the 
invasion, fortunate to be in a crabapple orchard instead 
of a foxhole — but the days were still dull and 
pointless... Three or four men went to Paris on semi- 
official business ; they returned with glittering stories 
that made Normandy seem worse. The rest of them 
went sightsecing to Sc Lo. They were awed by the 
toral destruction of war; the months-old ruins contri- 
buted to a feeling of living in a dead world, among 
relics of past catastrophes... The only other place to 
go was a Red Cross down by the beach — unless you 
wanted to sneak into one of the dusty little cafes in the 
half-ruined towns, and drink cider or calvados. That 
was no good, either — the cider was vinegary and the 
calvados was pure liquid barbwire. So they went 
nowhere. 

Mail and the funny little incidents were what made 
each day liveable. Often there was a dearth of mail ; 
there were always plenty of incidents.. The lads came 
across a fifty-foot length of elastic rubber cord, and 
used it to rig up a huge slingshot between two trees. 
T/4 Ekholm, bald head shining, cigarette in mouth, 
had a great time firing crabapples with it at passing 
acquaintances... Sgt Cross’s jeep was stolen from him 
one night while he was in the Red Cross canteen ; the 
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next might he went forth and latched a jeep to take its 
place. The Colonel was happy about it until he saw 
the lettering on the new vehicle’s bumper. "Take it 
back!" he shouted. “That's Brigade’s jeep!” So 

they took tc back... There were cows in the adjoining 
pasture and they had no sense of military boundaries. 
Thev were forever straying into the orchard; T/4 Greger- 
son was forever driving them out with shouts and 


Often at night you would hear peculiar 


thrown apples. 
And nothing 


noises outside ; cows munching apples. 
is stranger than walking into a cow in the dark. 

With no outside source of amusement, the men of 
| the Battery became self-sufficient. They handed them- 
selves manv good umes and a lot of laughs. There 
| were the evening music-feses with the low-down fiddle 
of S/Sgc Blumenthal, the guitar of T/5 Brandon or 
| T/5 Mc Munn, the singing of T/5 Blakeley. At 
1 almost any time there was the clever clowning of 
“Vince” Messina. It all helped. 
| The Battery lost a dozen-odd men temporarily when 
they left to form a Red Ball provisional trucking com- 
There was also one notable addition ; an ornery 
He was thirteen years old and he was 
For a while he was the Battery 


pany. 
French orphan. 
known as G.I. Joe. 


\ascot. 
In the absence of anyching else to do, che oucfir 


nbarked upon a program of self-improvement. The 

sound of hammering ead sawing could be heard all over 

the area. Most of the noise was public works. They 
|} drained and scraped a stagnant pond to provide a good 
water supply ; it took a month. From the ‘beaches and 
|} anywhere, everywhere else they procured a pump, 
| hearer, a tank, and enough pipe to make a eer 
They scraped manure uF the walls of a cow barn. 
Disinfected and painted, it became a mess hall. The 
loft above it became a pint-sized movie cheater ; they 
built an outside stairway leading up to it. They 
redecorated a room as a barber shop in black and silver, 
and buile a chair for T/5 Hostetler to seat his customers 
| in... Some of the work was on private projects. 
M/Sgt Milson and S/Sgt Schwarz produced the small- 
est and solidest two-man hut in history. Eddy “Pop” 
Caldwell proved himself an expert carpenter with a neat 
bungalow. The radar section had just finished a nine- 
| man structure when the inevitable march order came 

one night. They were going to Cherbourg. 

The rumors flew again. It couldn't be anti-aircraft ; 
what would they want that for in Cherbourg ?... 
We're gonna curn in our equipment there and become 
M.P.’s... Nope, that town’s a pert. | bet we head 

for the Pacific from there... T/5 Davis was the only 
happy man in the Bactery. "I’ve seen the wife every 
six months ever since I came in the army” he said. 
"Been five months and a week since the lasc time ; we'll 
just make it back there on time, I figure. Leastaways 


we will if the boat's not coo slow... The next day 


they moved and found they were still anti-aircrafr, 
assigned to defend the pore. 


In Cherbourg they lived in a building near the middle 
of town. = Ie ied Beeican apartment fore. and during 
the German occupation there had been troops quartered 
there. The docks were just across the wide street, and 
from che upper windows of their building they could 
watch the ships come into harbor, unload, and sail out. 

After che mud and huts of their previous station, 
Cherbourg seemed wonderful, bur in time that impres- 
The town was dirty and 


sion lost its brightness coo. 
There were 


dull, really, and there was nothing to do. 
movies for soldiers in the evenings at che old opera 
You stood in a long line and waited for an 


house. 
There were French movies 


hour or so before the show. 
in town, 1f you could enjoy chem without following the 
machine-gun pace of their talking. You could shop 
in che cown, crue, and there was always the Red Cross 
club. But those things were all. 

M/Sgt Andersen had a birthday while they were in‘} 
that cown, and Sgt Cross took the initiattve in planning 
a surprise party fai him. Fulford and Schroeder Anal 
Thomas were all in it. They awakened him late ac night 
with gifts — the main gift was a brand-new mop — 
and beer. Ic was quite a party... The Battery went 
off on its customary program of civic works. They 
installed hot showers in the butlding, and some of them 
decorated their rooms. T/Sge Hollen and the men in 
his room turned out a nifty but noc restful incerior color 
scheme that dazzled the eye with black and yellow. 
T/5 Golomb started a notable program of ’ ‘latching”™ 
cots from supply dumps, and by the time he was through 
every man in the Batcery had a cot. 

They weren’t there long, though, before it was 
march order again for them. This time it really was 
a big deal — a move of over four hundred miles 


They were headed up to 


to newly-taken territory. 
Antwerp. 


They went 


The Battery was four days on the road. 
east, passing through the wreckage of Normandy again, 
and then swung up through where the Falaise pocker 
had been. The ruptured German tanks were rusting ; 
the graves by the road looked forgotten and forlorn. 

Ic was a raw November. By day they shivered in 
the trucks ; at night chey slept in ftelds beside the road. 
They saw all kinds of weather on the crip — rain and 
sleet and hail, and even occasional flashes of chill lemon- 
colored sunshine. Mostly, though, ic was bleak wind 
and the cold chat crept up through your shoes. 


On Armistice Day they were moving slowly through 
Paris. It was the right time for a parade, and the 
Partstans saw a strangely appropriate one: the grimy 
and unshaven men and their dusty trucks. The lads 
leaned far out of the trucks, staring wide-eyed at the 
city, and the convoy rolled on. 

They went through che hill land north of Paris, past 
the old battlegrounds of Chateau Thierry and Sotssons, 
and crossed the border into Belgium. They went on 
north through Brussels, and came at fast to the little 
town near Antwerp that was to be their new position. 


* * * 


Itegem was the name of the town. It was wonder- 
ful. The people made ir good — simple friendly 
people who wore wooden shoes and smiled in a genuine 
way. In all chew time in the army they hadn’t been 
stationed near people like that. What happened to T/5 
Davis was typical. He was standing guard the first 
dav in front of Headquarters, and a little girl tried to 
drag him away. When his guard stretch was done he 
There was chicken dinner waiting for 
him ac her house, 1t turned out, with the family dressed 
up and waiting, and the best plates on the table... 

They lived in che town’s public school, slept in the 
classrooms. They were the first Americans quartered 


wene with her. 


Mivey, FLYING HIGH AT ITEGEM,ALMOST GoT 
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in that town, and they were idolized by the kids, 
regarded as saviors by the grownups. Their mission 
— shooting down robot bombs — helped too. It was 
nothing to take lightly, as Pfc Brigham, T/5 Parker, 
and T/5 McMullen discovered when a buzz-bomb 
avalanched debris on their truck in Antwerp. Parker 
and Mc Mullen escaped unhurt; Brigham got an injured 
back and che Purple Heart... 

In that town che children would clean your rifle, 
wash your messkit, shine your shoes. Nearly every 
man in the Battery had his own ‘’family” of kids. 
Finally chey had to put a sign up: Ingang Verboden... 
The women of the town did washing in exchange for 
soap; some of them were unwilling to accept even the 
soap. Everyone wore pressed fatigues... One day a 
woman brought a note co the guard, It said ’’ Dear 
Mr Williams or Cohen — Please can Louisa have her 
underwear (chemise) ?’’ Bue Cohen explained to the 
Battery Commander thac it was only a laundry mixup. 

Romance was a natural outcome of the spontaneous 
welcome the town gave the men of the Battery. There 
Cp! Durante met the girl he later decided to marry. 
And T/s Parker met his beloved Tina. In the midst 
of the dullness and uncertainty of war it was gratifying 
to see peace and normalcy in some events. 

There were plenty of bars in Itegem, but every bar 
was a living room. You drank beer or cognac and met 
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the family, looked ac their a albums, talked with 
them in sprained Flemish. In Clara's bar she kept an 
autograph book full of the signatures of Americans. In 
Augusta's her older brother would cue your hair for 
three francs while you sat drinking beer. 

It was in that town chat Ziolkowski lost hus voice. 
For days he could talk 1 In only a whisper, and finally the 
whisper faded. He took a lot of kidding and couldn't 
return it. The day he regained his voice he had four 
bitter arguments, and ay knew Benny was well 
again. It was in Itegem, too, that Mc Gitchen acquir- 
ed a reputation for shrewdness in business deals, and 
the nickname “Snapper” that wene with it. Cpl 
Gellermann, too, became reknowned for the pursu:t of 
the big deal. M/Sgt Freeman, troubled by a suffening 
back, left the outfit, and T/Sge Fruzen came from 
Battery “A” to take his place. The Red Ball truck- 
men returned to the Battery. The men were issued 
combat shoes and sleeping bags in Itegem, and it seemed 
a foolish and pointless joke. 

Plenty of robotbombs went over their Headquarters 
and flak fell i nn the streets like hail, bur the closest 
encounter they had was In the town of Lier when a 
skylight fell. A group of them had gone for baths 
and were watting in the public bath-house. It was a big 
skvlight and rade quite a racket, but no one was hurt. 

“They had been in Itegem for Thanksgiving and were 
looking Pre Gbriccmias there. A holiday party 
was alah complete with dance, and each man had 
friends in town. It would be a very enjovable ume 
of the vear. But on December 19 the alert came. 
The Geman counter-offensive was on, and they were 


mov ing up where the war was. 


There were the usual rumors and misconceptions. 
They were assured that chey were going to bolster what 
was left of the First Army. niet times were wild, the 
radio news was bad, and most of them believed it. In 
« state of high excitement they readied their equipment 
for che Peed: When thev left in the morning, the 
people of Itegem were gathered in the street to say 
goodbye. It was almost like leaving home. 

By dusk thac night they were dragging through Liege 
mle robot Deane Pranedi overlicad. Thc it was 
dark and they drove in blackout, watching the flicker 
of artillery on the horizon. They reached the city of 
Verviers, their destination, and unloaded wearily into a 
schoolhouse. ‘ 

They were there ten days. It was a town tight with 
suspicion and fear. The M.P.’s and guards went avo 
together at night, and in che daytime all men in jeeps 
were stopped for identification. Nearly every night 
re were paratrooper warnings. They were a few 


mules from the front and no one knew which way che 
front was moving. 

Action came often cnough co suit anyone. On 
many days there was the bang and jar of explosives in 
the town. It was a big war Pind the role of the litrle 
man was small ; often thev didn’t know what che blasts 
were. Germans shelling the town, some said; others 
contended it was American arullery firing over chem. 
Some said it was always bombing ; certainly most of che 
ume it was. The American army hospital in the city 
was bombed one day and some of them were there to 
see maimed patients and nurses carried out. It was not 
a pleasane sight and it made them mad. Behind his 
bored or joking front each man felt a trace of fear, coo 
—1t happens to everyone... There was a dogfight over 
the town one afternoom ; they stood absurdly, staring up 
openmouthed, in the courtvard of their schoolhouse 
headquarters. A Focke-Wulf 190 came down to crash 
into a house a hundred feet away... The Battery’s 
radar crew spenc one night working wich a searchlight 
outfit on a hilltop outside of town. There was air 
action chat nighe all over. It reached a peak for them 
when a Heinkel 111 swooped over the hill, low cnough 
to cuc che call weeds, shimmering silver in che beam 
of a searchhghe. T/5 Whitney and Cocuzzo were 
crouched over a latrine trench ac the ume; the hight 
glared on them and the plane swept over their heads. 
It was their most embarrassing moment... While they 
were stationed in Verviers one of their ammunition 
convoys was strafed. No one was hurc. Sobieski, 
Meadows, Hromanik, Bien, and Frauley, telling about 
it later, agreed ‘’Funny how it happens. — It was all over 
before we had a chance to be scared’. That was the 
way it always scemed to be — the waiting for unknown 
things, then the brief and blinding flash of action, chen 
much later the reaction. 

They passed Christmas in chat cown, doing all they 
could to make it seem a holiday season. The mail and 
packages helped —-. fiftv sacks of 1c came in on Chrrist- 
mas Eve. There was a tree, too, and a Christmas 
service. The officers donated ther liquor ration and 
the cooks brewed some excellent punch with tc. They 
liad the craditional curkey dinner with all the fixin’s. 
For most of them it was their second Christmas together. 
They reminisced and told each other they hoped the 
next one would be at home. Everyone hoped thac, 
but it was a good Christmas. j 

They watched the war with an anxious eye ; cvery- 
thing that happened had a close and personal meaning. 
For a while tc looked bad, but chen the ade curned. 
The flavor of the rumors curned wich tc. During the 
crisis the rumors had concerned the big thing: che 
progress or losses in the Bulge. Now they became 
concerned with their near-perpetual topic: where do we 
go from here? The question was soon answered. 


They were moving back from the front, back to the 
defense of Antwerp. Everyone expected to do the 
defending this time from a spot somewhere in Holland, 
but when they got there it turned out to be still in 
Belgium, ten miles north of the great port. 

For some of them the trip back to Antwerp was a 
retreat. They had been Up Front and had seen action ; 
now they were headed back. They all knew the im- 
portance of the buzz-bomb war but it would be dull 
after the Bulge. Or so they thought, and went back 
For others, going back to Antwerp was a 
return co living; a return to lights and drinks and 
laughter after the distrust and suspense of Verviers. 
Scall others regarded the change as merely another move, 


sullenly. 


another cume of unsetclement, more miles on the toad, 
more days in the Army. And for T/4’s Pedze, Alvis, 
and Rob the move was lke all che other moves, a time 
in which they would be terrifically busy on the road 
with their huge wrecker. 

They went back, ac any rate, and pulled into an area 
named Pelygoon. It had been a Belgian Army camp 
and then a launching site in the German buzz-bombing 
of England; now it was American anti-aircrafe ourfits 
and 2 few Canadian motor companies, supply-lines for 
the stagnant war in Holland. It was a lot of flat land 
and a few brick army buildings and a town of bar- 
rooms. They moved into half a big building. 
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The first night there they were too tired to do 
anything much. They ate C Rations and slept. The 
next day was a day of irritable waiting. They couldn’t 
get settled because they didn’t know whether or not 
they'd stay. The second might was New Years Eve. 
The waiting was getting them and that night six of 
them decided to take off and do the town. There was 
Gregerson and Voigt and Cocuzzo and Farrell and 


t=) 
Cohen and Palmer, the chaplain’s driver. 


They took 
the chaplain’s jeep and set out, determined to take in 
every bar in Polygoon. It was a fine night until some- 
body stole the jeep from them. The next day those 
of them who had ratings lost them. In the wholesale 
“bust” T/5 Kanter, who had also been out, was broken 
too. Bue they all agreed it had been a good New 
Years. 

Next day was exciting. A flight of Me 109s came 
low over the building, and T/s Gordon opened fire on 
them with the machine gun mounted on his truck. 
The 
rumor circulated that there was another breakthrough, 
up in Holland, and when the outfit was called upon to 
organize a mobile infantry reserve, face added incorrectly 
to rumor. The Battery went about its prosaic duties 
breathless, with an car cuned for news. Ic all came to 
nothing. 


As the days went by, and the weeks, it didn’t scem 


From chen on the days were uncertain for a while. 


HIS GROUND 


to them that chey were doing anything of value, bue 
they were. They were Peeging ic out in che hearc of 
the buzz-bomb belt, and cheir record was outstanding. 
They helped keep the port of Antwerp open for its 
steady flow of men and materials. [et meant a loc. Ic 
was strange to think about in the midst of cheir dull 
routine of days. They worked at their jobs and tn their 
off time plaved baseball, or wrote letters, or went to 
Antwerp, or sat in the bars of Polygoon with the 
inevitable hostesses, homely and money-mad, around 
them like vultures: “You pay forr me cognac, sveet- 
hearre?” Bur che thing chey did was important, and 
it was dangerous. coe and Kiesewetter found that 
out. They were on duty wich Battery "C” when a 
robot-bomb fell in che position. Kiesewetcer was 
awarded the Purple Hearc for an ear injury. Staying 
and working under such conditions called for a certain 
kind of qmect workaday courage. 

Many things had changed. There was a whole 
staff of Belgian kitchen Werke: to take a load off che 
shoulders of Listy and Perry and bring that famous 
smile to the face of T/q “Sid” Goodman. Adams, 
Cousins, and Phelan set up an officers’ mess for the first 

ime since the Bactery had been overseas. Ruhala went 
n duty with Group as a mail orderly and che oucfic 
ioted a marked pickup in its mail service. Lapine and 
Ronca and T/5 Frey set up an early warning outpost 
near the enemy lines in Holland. Cosmen and Garland 
were added to the Battery’s motor pool. 

In Polygoon one night T/5 Taylor got in an argument 
with half-a-dozen Rrirabers, He came back oth a a 
crooked nose and a gloriously-tinted eye... Then there 
was the might Henry Lapine got drunk in that town 
for the very first time, and ae throwing thousand- 
franc notes around. He bought drinks fer everyone 
and told them all about his lawyer at home, the dirty rat 
who lived in a Lapine apartment-house and was a mem- 
ber of the draft board that sent young Henry off to the 
wars. When che bars closed the lads carried Henry 
back to the Battery area... The time T/4 Godfrey and 
T/5 Willman fell off the crowded Antwerp tram will 
be remembered too. "Tex”’, telling about it, said 
"A got a foot on an big fat lady she poked her big fat 
(censored) in ma face an down A went. Role over three 
four tahms, A did. Lak to stove masef in’... And 
one day 1/5 Christie went out on a profitable excursion. 
He returned with a Ford station wagon for the Colonel. 

The Battery did very well in caring for its own. A 
day-room was set up, serving beer and providing a place 
to read or plav cards and ping-pong. The special service 
radio hooted music down the corridors, and there were 
volley-ball games in the courtyard nearly every after- 
noon. The highlight of their good times there, though, 
was a Battery party. Fifty English A.T.S. girls had 


been invited, and to everyone's surprise that many 


o4 


There was wine and beer and steak sand- 


showed up. 
G.I. orchestra played; tc was a mellow 


wiches ; 
evening, 

Meanwhile big events had swept chem by. The 
Russian forces had driven within chirty miles of Berlin ; 
American troops had crossed the Rhine and were driving 
cast. It seemed remote and ummaginable to them. 
There was a feeling of and here we sit”. Buzz-bombs 
had trickled off all none came at all, and the latest big 
deal in their parc of the army was the rolling and 
marking of a tennis court... It was announced that 
their first post-war job would probably be disarmament 
of German flak equipment. 

Wich che war in its final stages, though, they were 
alerted to move again. This ame the rumor said 
Germany, just across the border from Holland. They 
set out one morning, cook their lase look at Antwerp, 
went south-east through Belgium. Ac noon Captain 
Bartlett halted the convoy and gathered them together. 

“We're going farther chan you may think”, he said. 
“We're going into Germany and across the Rhine. 
We've aa walang to protect the Rhine railway bridge 
ac Wesel. It's the top prioriry AA job on the 
continent. 

Next day they crossed the German border 
the big white sign: ‘You are now im enemy cerritory. 
Be Alert! Do noc fraternize with Germans. They 
drove through torn-up towns and came to the Rhine. 

The banks of the famous river were pocked by shell- 
fire; the water ran brown and sluggish. There were 
G.I.’s everywhere, working on the roads and fallen 
bridges, and the dust of convoys hung in the air. Ie 
was a scene of purposeful confusion. There were no 
Rhinemaidens in evidence. Peacefully above it all 
floated forty or fifty barrage balloons. 

They crossed the stream slowly by two bridges. It 
was a big moment for each of them and cheir eyes were 
roving, mentally photographing details. On che ease 
bank of the Rhine was Wesel, and cheir necks craned 
as they rode through it. It had been a city ; now the 
great foot of war had smashed it to a rubble of bricks 


3 
and plaster dust. Later they learned that more than 


three thousand bodies were hopelessly buried in the 
ruins. 

Outside Wesel to the north lay their destination ; 
a farm-suburban area, relatively untouched. There was 
a block-long street flanked on each side by small houses ; 
it was to be their new Headquarters. They moved in, 
cleaned out the houses, cook over. Ic was a novelty to 
them, and for a couple of days they ran around in 
derbies and top-hats and German Army caps they found 
in the houses. Some of them will never forget the 
s.ght of T/5 Micali wearing a derby down to his nose. 
They now owned things they had never had before : 
radios and pianos and electric washing machines and 
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bicycles. S/Sge Schwarz and Cpl Hirth almost got an 
auto, buc a British captain caught chem. T/4 
Scarpeachi acquired a motorcycle and M/Sgt Milson 
a riding horse named Lady. Davidson became the 
sharpie of Quilepatch Blvd in Mr Morcimer’s car. 
They were like children with new toys, bur in a few 
days things settled down and they were working at their 
jobs, back in the swing of their old routines. 

Their work was easier than it ever had been. A 
group of Russians from the nearby Displaced Persons 
Cencer came to work around the area. Ziolkowski and 
Sgt Sobieski were in their glory as straw bosses over the 
Russians. Soon there were hot showers and a com- 
fortable mess tent, and repaired roofs on the houses. 
T/3 "Tex Adams, che last addition to the Battery, 
S/Sge Eccles 
returned from furlough in England, and Sgt Ferguson 
and 1/5 DeMeza left on the same trip. 


came in from a replacement depot. 


A few men 
went on pass to Maastricht, a couple went to Paris, but 
otherwise there was lietle promise of action, no place to 
go, no choice but to do their work and watch the news. 

[he news was good. The enemy forces in Holland, 
Northwestern Germany, and Denmark surrendered. It 
was a matter of tume..a few days. Then it came : coral 
and unconditional surrender. 

Sicting in their little houses that night they did the 
usual, to-be-expected things. They wrote their letters 


home and then sat talking or plaving cards. Outside 
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other outfits were celebrating : there was the sound of 
shots, and the bright threads of tracers against the sky, 
and now and then a flare far off over the fields. Not 
many of them joined in. It had not been that kind of 
victory. It had been a satisfying victory, of course, but 
one of anti-climax after months of sweating it out. 
Now chac it was over they knew the war wasn't ended 
for them, not by any means. 
months ahead. 


There were more long 
For them it would be disarmament 
or occupation or more war in the Pacific, or any com- 
bination of the three. Though they wondered that 
evening and discussed it among themselves, it didn’t 
really matter which. Whatever ic was, it would be just 
more months. 


That’s the way it was, you see. They were far more 
fortunate than most, and had better breaks all around, 
But chere’s no 
denying, either, that it required a blend of toughness 


and teamwork, of pep and patience. 


really. There's no denying that. 
Their story is 
far from unusual, but it’s the very usualness of it that 
makes it count. It’s a typical part of the huge mosaic 
that pictures how plain men, the undistinguished 
Americans you pass on the street, kept going through 
the long months and saved a world. 
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See eAINyKALPH E. BEST 


Capt. Best, Battalion Surgeon, was born April g, 1909. He 
received his premedical training at Tulsa University and later 
attended the University of Michigan, specializing in bacteriology 
and general surgery. Upon serine Capt. Best entered private 


practice and on September 3, 1942 accepted a 1 st Lieutenant’s 
commission in the Army. He served with the 182nd General 


Hospital in England, and on August 21, 1944, became associated 


with the 136th. 
Capt. Best is married, his wife and child residing in Tuscaloosa, 


Alabama. 


CAPTAIN CLIFFORD W. DOERINGER 


Capt. Doeringer, Battalion dental officer, was born on January 12, 
1920. He attended Muhlenberg College in Pennsylvania as a 
pre-dental student and completed his education at the University of 
Pennsvlvania Evans Dental Institute in 1943. Entering the Army 
as a 1st Lieutenant May 12, 1943, Capt. Doeringer was promoted 
to his present rank on January 26, 1944. He 1s married and his 
wife makes her home in Lansford, Pennsylvania. 


Iss LIEUTENANT SIDNEY SIMKOWITZ 


Lieutenant Simkowitz, medical administrative officer, was born 
April 23, 1915. He was graduated from George Washington 
University with a Bachelor of Science degree in zoology in 1938 
and received a Bachelor of Pharmacy degree in 1941 at the same 


Institution. 

Entering the Army as a Private September 28, 1942, Lt. Sim- 
kowitz subsequently attended Officers Candidate School and 
received his commission as a 2nd Lieutenant on May 26, 1943. 
He became identified with the 136th on May 21, 1944, and was 
promoted to 1 st Lieutenant September 1, 1944. 

Le. Simkowitz is matried and his wife and son ate residents of 


Washington, DIG: 


Front row: Hinrichs, Rotella, Anderson, LaTona, Hurley, Worgan, Double, and Haug. 
Back row: Dougherty, Wood, Capt. Best, Capt. Doeringer, Lt. Simkowitz, Hines, Glunts, and Flowers. 
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Paul E. Hurley, Capt. Ralph L. Best, Paul J. 


Double, Jonn A. LaTona. 


Rotella, John C. Anderson. 
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Battery A Battery B 
Norris Glunts, John C. Anderson. John A. LaTona, Creole U. Flowers. 
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attery C Battery D 
George A. Wood, Jr., William P. Hinrichs. — 


'B 
John V. Haug, Cecil J. Hines. 


INTRODUCTION 


In this Army of ours, there are wo services that everv 
soldier has access to. If che mind ts troubled, one goes 
te the Chaplain ; if it is the body, the Medical Depart- 
ment is ever present. It is che latter which will be 
discussed. 

What 1s the makeup of a Medic? Why is he 
looked upon on one hand with cynicism and on the other 
with a bie of reverence and awe? One cannoc answer 
the former without answering the latter. A Medic, to 
begin with, 1s that cype of “homosaptens” who believes 
in healing. He 1s practical, methodical, and efficient, 
for without these qualities he would be of no value to 
There is one flaw in his daily 
It 1s for this faer 


“pill-roller”, and 


those he has to serve. 
work, he has ame on his hands. 
alone that he is called “goldbrick”, 
other names the printer would certainly delete. Litcle 
does one realize. however, how thankful a Medic is chac 
he does have ume on his hands. For, really and truly. 
who does want to be patching up abrasions, contusions. 
lacerations, or what have vou? Our satisfacrion comes 
from alleviating the pains and dispelling the fears, our 
pleasure ts derived from knowing that you are “hale and 
hearcy.”” 

Now thar we have attempted to prove our reason for 
existing, let us talk about che 136th Medics. Thev 
are a group of avilians (at heart), that were thrown 
together from varied walks of life, and told chis was 
their lor. Being stout of heart, having the ability to 
penetrate the dermal ussue of each enlisted man at Icast 
once a week with a toxin or toxoid without cring ng, 
they set about to leara che art of being a Medic. This 
group was unique in the fact chat they had no Medical 
Corps Officer assigned to them for quite some tine. 
The shortage of eee was acute during those days of 
"43 and eee of having a harmful Effect, ater 
boomeranged and the Medics grew stronger through 
their added experience. The mere mention of the sum- 
mer of '43 brings to mind those classes with Mayor Mul- 
carek, Captain Epa Captain Glassman, Captain Cer- 
mak. and last but not lease. Captain Doeringer, the unit 
dental officer. The cadre, consisting of S/Set John J. 
Dougherty, Tec. 4 Edward Tfank, (now gone), and 
Tee. 5 Morris Glunts, did veoman’s work tm assist:iig 
the Fe deock: One will never forget those ’ * drill 
days.” 

The months sped on, test problems, moving, digging 
in, freezing weather, week end passes, all added up and 


by the winter of '44 a ceam had been forged. Soon the 


— . 
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“Old Timers”’ 
Thus blossomed one of the fairer flowers of che 
136th, the Medical Detachment. These chirteen EM 
knew what to do. when and how co cdo tt, and chac 
was what che Army wanted. Lt. Robere E. Foley 
joined the unit in February. He was a good Com- 
mand.ng Officer and soon was called ‘The Old Man”’, 
the G.I.’s phrase for those they like to follow. 

Mention that word co the Medics of 
Behind 


were no longer old, every man was a 


veteran, 


Farmingdale ! 
the 136th and immediately their eyes light up. 
those twinkles and smiles you will find many fond 
memories ; — of the F.D.R., where che beer was good, 
of the Cencral Bar and Grill, where che odor of sizzling 
steaks penetrated the nostrils and disturbed the gastric 
tow of the best chow hounds i the medical world. Thac 
was not all ; chose weekends at home for chose who lived 
nearby, (were vou in the Army, Cliff 2), those trips to 
New York for the others, and of course one has to 
mention the pleasure of having one’s wife nearby. 
Those were the days when creeping on all fours was not 
practiced solely on the obstacle course. 

Camp Davis! That was the final straw for the medics. 
First they acquired an M. A. C., chen the Camp 
Surgeon made them scrub down che white walls of che 
Dispensary. The days at Camp Davis were warm, 
then kot, then hotter. Test problems, reports, firing 
ringe, reports, physicals, reports, inspections, ait 
more reports seemed to fill every minute of the day, every 
day of the week. Le. Simkowiez, the aforementioned 
M. A. C. joined the unit in June and what a welcome 
he received, the malaria test problem, a five mile hike 
w the rain, then pitch tents and hang mosquito bars 
in a soggy swamp. Welcome, “Little Fuchrer.”’ Then 
came the rumors, che alerts, and ’’This ts ic.” 

The Camp Shanks phys:cal will go down in history. 
Need we say more? Then one day the Medics, along 
with the rest of the unit, sailed forth from the blessed 
shores of the U.S. A. The rest 1s told elsewhere in this 
book, bur lest it be overlooked, the Medics stood up 
well under the strain of war. At Leck, England, we ex- 
changed Medical Officers, and Captain Best became our 
Captain Best hailed from the South 
and told many a tale. Th:¢ incidents and trials of che 
Battalion overscas oft times entailed the Medics. They 
did their Jevel best in the true tradition of the Medical 
Department of the U.S. Army. 
moze ? 


Battalion Surgeon. 


Could anyone ask for 
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HEY! 
“Where in the H--- is that G-- D---- goldbricking 


Medic ? Always hanging around here in the way 
until] you need one, then they disappear.” These en- 
dearing words were the accepted method of summoning 
a member of the Aspirin Artillery during the hectic 
days of basic training at Camp Edwards. Eventually 
all POM's were fulfilled and the 136th AAA went to 
war. After we had been overseas for a short time and 
were personally acquainted with the fiendish machin 
ations of the Nazis, each and every member of the 
Batcalion went to sleep with an unconscious prayer that 
the Medics would enjoy anocher day of goldbricking. 
(One exception hereby acknowledged). 

These thirceen “Angels of Mercy,”’ were recruited 
from varlous sections of che good ald IU, S. A. June 
15, 1943. The original cadre of Dougherty, Tfank, 
and Gluncs were ass‘gned and attached. The following 
day Captain Doeringer, our Dental Officer and first 
Decachment Commander reported for duty. 


‘aptain Clifford W. Doeringer, Dental Officer. 
“Chef hailed from the Garden State and was our 
Commanding Officer during all our training days at 
Canip Edwards. He jomed the Army fresh from 
Dental School, thinking mostly of being separated from 
“Betev.”’ He was an excellent Dentist and a model 
Officer, well liked by all the Officers, and enlisted men 
of the Battalion. Captain Doeringer was always ready 
te lend a hand at any project that was attempted. He 
was also very acuve in all achlettc events chat the Officers 
participated in, but was certain to turn up the nexe 


morning a “Scrfé Cliée.” 


John J. Dougherty, S/Sgrt., Section Leader. "Doc 
joined the Medical Detachment on June 15, 1943, and 
it is rumored chat on the 16th he cook off for a chree 
day pass. He was a Registered Pharmacist from South 
Jersey. We all know chat every Detachment has a great 
need for one or more Pharmacists. *’Doc”™’ was ideally 
suited for the job, always there with a suitable solution 
or answer, and the Medics soon grew into a competent 
unit. Then came the 63 Chest--never let ic be said 
thac a Dougherty Detachment goes hungry. Remem- 
ber making the sick call rounds with Captain Foley on 
Saturday mornings at Farmingdale, 1 Dyere. 


Morris Glunts, Tec. 5, Medical Technician. Glunts 
was one of the charcer members and did most of the 
sick book work during our early training days. He also 
loved to take the boys out for close order drill. Morrs 
managed a cigar store before the draft. While at Camp 
Edwards he married his ‘’Sophie.’” We all hope that 
he profited by the many words of advice given to him 


MEDIC! 


gratis by members of the Detachment. He was Andy's 
“Buddy” at Able Battery since Farmingdale. Why 
were you and Andy the only Medics to ever return late 
from pass? 


Frank M. Rotella, Tec. 4, Medical Technician. 
Frank had spent quite a few hours in different Phar- 
macies in Chicago, a sure clew to our classification 
department that he was doomed to become a Medic. 
He eventually became our Supply Sergeant along with 
his other duties. Frank was a very good worker and 
distinguished himself overseas by having a penchant for 
buying Belgian umbrellas and being able to pick up a 
Flying Fordson farther away than the Battalion Radar. 
[ wonder what ‘Moe’ ts doing now ? 


William P. Hinrichs, Cpl., Medical Technician. 
Bill had been peddling Mur.ne all over the West, an 
unquestionable medical background-- almost an Eye 
Specialist. Bill defeated chat purpose by insisting that 
Murine was a panacea for all ills. Bill will be remem- 
tered by all for his very good nature and extremely dry 
humor. He has been Dee Battery’s * Nightingale” 
since the beginning of our field problems. *"Want to 
play a little poker, boys ?” 


Creale U. Flowers, Tec. 5, Medical Technician. 
Creole, the Brownstown Schoolmaster, also ended up in 
the Medics. Everyone th:nks that he was the only man 
m the Battalion that knew how many bones there were 
in the bady during the I. Q. Test. Why else would a 
professor be classed as a Medic? He was always an 
energetic and willing worker, and has been Baker Bat- 
tery’s '’Mother’’ during all our hectic days. We only 
wish chat space would permit us to tell the tale of the 
catfish caught in back of the Brownstown Beaver Dam. 


John A. LaTona, P.F.C., Surgical Technician. ”’John- 
ny'’ was a man who was so valuable to our Detach- 
ment that he was recruited from Headquarters Battery 
during our early training days, and couldn't be spared 
ta the A’r Corps, or even the W. A. C. so he could be 
with his sisters. He was a good and faithful Medic at 
Baker Battery, often serving alone for extended periods. 
He did a fine job and is well liked by all members of 
the Battery. Johnny is best remembered for trying 
aspirin first and his trusty right if the aspirin failed. 


Malcolm S. Worgan, Tec. 5, Dental Technician. 
The Haid.” Consensus of opinion has it that he 
volunteered. How could any draft board be expected 
to find the metropolis of Luke, Md? Asfervenc desine 
to go to medical school was his incentive for pedalling 


his way across France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany 
with a No. 60 chest on i broad shoulders. ”’Mac’”” 
as he Itked to be called, was one of the junior members 
of the Detachment, but the wise counsel of some of the 
older members was a big factor in bringing this unsullied 
vouth home to the virgin wilderness ms sitaite. “You 


come back after war, Mack? eu 


Pie ducley, Tec. 3, Surgical Technician. “Red” 
was a member of the contingent chat arrived from the 
Keystone State, out Smoky City way. He was our 
clerk and an excellent tvpist. “Red” had many 
heated word for the originator of the many complicated 
reports that were tee monthly to ! RmrnwALD.G. He 
was a good worker, always the bese of company, and 
enjoyed playing bridge whenever tume permitted. He 
had a motorcycle a a short time during our stay in 
Germany. “Hurl-ee, write a letter to Adam.” 


"Hurl-ce, wind up the jeep, I'm a cakin’ off.” 


Paul J. Double, Tec. 4, Surgical Technician. 
“Pete” also carried the rating of Skilletman 1/c and 
was gifted with the best bedside manners of the Detach- 
ment. He was a very conscientous and proficient Medic. 
Pete’? was always ready for a midnight snack, his 
frying pan sessions will always be remembered by all 
members of the Aid Station. He was never known to 
be late, but just made ic with a three poinc landing (eyes, 
nose, and chin) one night in the courtyard at Polygoon. 
"T better take the truck to the motor pool.” 


John Haug, Tec. 5, Medical Technician. *"Nellie” 
hailed from Butler, Pa., and has spent most of his ume 
in the Army taking care of the ill (and Jess) ac Charlie 
Battery. Haug was a good and honest worker, pos- 
sessed a very quiet and reassuring manner but had a 
tendency to be a studious loser at ~ poker sessions. He 
wae known to have developed a rather extensive private 
ptactice during our sojourn at Berlaar. Too bad we 


had to move on, John. 


Cecil J. Hines, P.F.C., Surgical Technician, “Jess” 
also hailed from the hills of Pennsylvania. He was an 
able and willing worker, providing he couldn’ talk 
someone else into showing him how the job should be 
done. Size thirteen shoes wich number ten callouses 
tended to give him a very distinctive gait. His feet and 
height were no barrier to quick action when the occas:on 
demanded. Remember how he tore about the dis- 
pensary at Wellfleet when he was leaving on his first 
furlough? "I sure wish I was back following that 


plow.” 


John C. Anderson, P.F.C., Surgical Technician. 


early training days. He was a dual purpose man. 
Medical training equipped him to administer to physical 
ills of the eatrcry and earlier training enabled him to 
make noble efforts coward spiritual “guidance for all 
G. I.’s who would lend an ear. “Andy” was a good 
and consctentous Medic and soon earned the respect of 
all members of che Battery. "I believe ] have new hair 


coming in, see all those new hairs.’ 


George A. Woods Jr., P.F.C., Surgical Technician. 
“Woody"’ was also one of the junior members of the 
Detachment. He received his medical training with a 
Searchlight Battalion and joined our Detachment at 
Camp Davis just before we left for che P. O. E. Satirical 
George has been with Dog Battery since joining us. 
He displayed a very professional mien ar all times and has 
the name of being the laste man co recetve breakfast ac 
the mess hall. “L think it highly improbable chat your 
disease 1s contagious.” 


Robert E. Foley, Captain, mal, (Cy Caprain Foley 
was our first assigned Medical Officer, joined our unit 
in February, 1944, after serving with an AW Batcalion 
at Fort Bliss, Texas. He was gifted wich fine profes- 
sional manners and a very amiable disposition and soon 
won the whole hearted admiration and respect of every 
member of the Detachment. Sorry you had to leave 
us, Bob. Remember those mights at Davis and Leck 
when the evening wasn’t prmaplctc without a rendition 


of the "Whiffenpoof Song ?” 


Sidney Simkowitz, 1st Lt. M.A.C. Stmkowitz 
joined our Detachment ac Camp Davis, N. C. and had 
his first Baptism during che malaria test problem. He 
was our Administrative Officer and also held portfolio as 
Sanitary Officer, Supply Officer, and Receiver. [n G. I. 
parlance, “A good Joe,”’ he possessed a very pleasanc 
disposition and a gift for dong the nght thing ac che 
wrong time. Many were "'fer” him, few “agin’’ him. 
Remember what a time he had "'sweating’’ Howard into 
this world? Everything will be all right when I get 


back to Crittenden Street in Washington, D. C.” 


Ralph L. Bese, Caprain, M.C. Captain Best joined 
us at Leek, England. He had an Interesting and varied 
background, having been on D. S. for che 182nd Gen- 
cral Hospital at various places in England during the 
earlier phases of the war. The members of the Aid 
Station will Jong remember thie great pleasure and many 
chuckles chat he derived from reading ’’The Horse and 
Buggy Doctor” during our stay at Itegem. An ardenc 
scavenger, he soon acquired Field Hospital equipment 

Le) - 
upon arriving Easc of the Rhine. Say, Doc, what 
was wrong with thac rubber mattress that you were 


using on the beach chat night ?”’ 
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BATTERY 


CAPTAIN THOMAS H. CLEMENTS 
BATTERY COMMANDER 


Captain Clements was born in Lithia Springs, Georgia, on 
October 5, 1912. He attended Jefferson County High School in 
Boyles, Alabama, graduating in 1931. In July of that year he 
enlisted in che Regular Army and was assigned to the 64th C.A.C. 
(AA) Regiment in Hawan. 

From Hawaii he went to Fort Monroe, Virginia, where he was in 
the 2nd C.A.C. Regiment and the Coase Artillery School from 
1935 to 1939. In June he moved to Panama and was assigned to the 
gand AAA Regiment. In July 1941 he recurned to the C.A. 
School ac Fore Monroe, and when the AA School moved to Camp 
Davis, N.C., he moved with it as an instructor. It is interesting to 
note that at this point Captain Clements had held every enlisted 
grade from Private to Master Sergeant. In May 1942 he was 
appointed Warrant Officer Junior Grade ; in October he was com- 
missioned 1st Lieutenant. In May 1943 he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain. All of this time he served as an instructor in the 
AA School. In June 1944 he joined the 136th as Battery Com- 
mander of A Battery. 

In April 1939 he married Miss Margaret Jacobs of Hopewell, 
Virginia. They have two daughters, Elaine, age 5, and Sandra 
Lee, age 2. Captain Clements played football, basketball, and 
baseball on various post and station teams and he has played base- 
ball for Newport News and in the Panama Canal Zone League. 


; 

TO THE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OF A BATTERY 

ae 

| It's V-E Day plus one. We have received instructions to March Order the equipment and await ord 

am wondering what awaits us in these nexc orders, and as I see you picking up cables, cleaning tools, | vi 

guns and ammunition, closing the C.P. and computor, lowering the radar parabola, picking up commiunicati 

wire—and some taking ten—I feel that you are trying to figure what thése next orders hold for you. 
are all concerned, and we sweat together, as we have done before. 

I would Itke to go back to the day I became your Battery Commander and recall with you the many incid f 
thar have made me feel like a king, yet experiencing an inexpressibly greater pride. Remember the A 
when the target was brought down with che first four bursts? Remember when the Burgomeister o 
visited Site Nine with General Armstrong? 1 mention these because the first was the day after I became yo 
B.C., and the latter was near the end of our operational days in the E.T.O. There were many such inc 
in between these, but I would have to write a diary to put them in print. So let's pause to reflece a momen 
and now go on. . 

I was proud of you when we left the AAATC, and your performance under fire has made me even more prc 
You have a record that is envied by many AAA Batteries and | am lucky enough to be the man who si o 

morning report for your great team. 
: You have heard me say that | think life is beautiful and can be likened to a day. Some days 
full of sunshine, with no clouds; some days are cloudy with no sunshine; but the most beautiful 
- both che sunshine and the clouds that make the blend of perfection. ~ 
In my closing words I should like to look ahead, not as a weather prophet, but only as the make 
wish. Let me wish you all che best. You have earned it. And may each of your lives be £ 


sunshine and only enough clouds to make a beautiful sunset. 


THOMAS H. CLE \ 


Captain, CA. 
‘9 
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Ist Lt. PATRICK J. McCANN, Jr. 


Lt. McCann was born in Bronx, New York on June 14, 1920. 
He attended Mt. St. Michael Academy. He entered Fordham 


University in 1938 and majored in accounting. He was 


graduated with an A.B. Degree in 1942, reporting for active 
duty in the Army in May of thac year, and was assigned to the 
505th AAA Regiment at Camp Edwards, Mass., as a 2nd Le. 
He went to England with the regiment in December and was 
promoted to ist Lt. in June 1943 while in North Africa. Before 
the unit was disbanded in January 1945 he had served in Italy, 
Corsica, and Southern France. He came to the 136th as Executive 
Officer of A Battery in March 1945. Being unmarried, his home 


te) 
is with his parents in Bronx, New York. 


Neeeet» CHARLES A. WILSON 


Lt. Wilson was born in Milford, Conn., on January 21, 
1921. He enlisted in Battery E 242nd C.A.C. (AA) Regiment 
on January 23, 1939 and received appointment to the U.S. 
Military Academy in 1940. Graduating with a B.S. Degree 
in Engineering in June 1943, he was commissioned a 2nd Le. 


D . " 
in the Regular Army. He joined the 136th as Executive Officer 

. o ‘ 
of Battery A in November 1943, and was promoted to 1st Lt. in 
December of that year. Le. Wilson was Battery Commander of 
Headquarters Battery from February to May 1944, when he 
returned to A Battery as Range Officer. He is unmarried. His 


home is with his parents in Stratford, Conn. 


istic ERANCIS J. CRANE 


Lt. Crane was born in Brooklyn, New York on March 23, 1912. 
He entered Fordham University in 1929 and majored in Philosophy, 
graduating in 1933 with a B.A. Degree. After college, 
he worked for the F.B.I. tn Washington, D.C., for the 
Social Security Board in Washington, Syracuse, and New 
Rochelle, and for the Office of Community War Services. In 
September 1939 he married Miss Rita Sheridan. He was inducted 
into the service in February 1943 and took basic training at Ft. 
Eustice, Va. He entered O.C.S. at Camp Davis, N.C., in July 
1943 and was commissioned a 2nd Lt. in October of that year. 
Joining the 136th as Machine Gun Officer of C Battery, Lt. Crane 
came to A Battery in a similar capacity in June 1944. In June 
1945 he was promoted to the rank of rsc Lreucenant. 
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OFFICERS 
Le. McCann, Capt. Clements, Lt. Wilson, Lt. Crane 


FIRE CONTROL SECTION 


Boyer, Wiemert, Donovan, Pohlman 


HEADQUARTERS SECTION 
First row: Depanfilis, Jacobson, Sanders, Ackermann 


Second row: Black, Chisholm, Coyle, Olchin, Davis 
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MACHINE GUN SECTION 
Firs row: W. Dougherty, Van Brocklin, Le. Crane, Robinson, R. Smith 


Second row: Ciancaglini, Fox, Renktevicz, J. Dougherty, Steinberg 


SS 


DIRECTOR SECTION SN 
First row: Flanigan, George, Roberts, O’ Hara, Van Adestine 
Second row: Miller, McNight, Rollo, Essex, Hanna 


RADAR SECTION 
First row: H. Schultz, Serpe, Wheat, Bissey, Bott, Lang 
Second row: Pierce, D. Smith, E. Schultz, Harrison, Youngberg 


No 1 GUN CREW 
First Row: Corrado, Zuccaro, Christy, Kuharich, Lutz, Wallock, Lesl:e 
Second row: W. Dougherty, Hagenau, Schwartz, Bevilacqua, Bedsaul 


Third row : Renye, Wakefield, Lloyd, Caputo, Brady 


No 2 GUN CREW 
First row: Browder, Mangan, Nolsheim, Bennie, R. L. Smith, Bones, Clary 
Second row: Corbin, McBride, Eells, Leffler, Polk 
Third row: Packard, Rick, Dozier, Westervelt 


Second row: Jackson, Conti, Kuzma, Prepelitza, Hance 


Third row: Lewis, Tucker, Betts, Vanek 


i 
No 3. GUN CREW 
First row: Wilson, Huntzicker, Patin, Marusak, Wey 
’ 


a ees 


No 4 GUN CREW 
First row: Steinberg, Marcosa, Parker, Brown, Trhlik, H. Miller 
Second row: Hills, Blake, Timmons, Baldinger, Arcaro 


Third row: Ayers, McCutcheon, McCauley, Baldukas 


RECORD SECTION 


Cline, Bailey, Strosnider, Massa 


COMMUNICATION SECTION 


Spisak, Larkin, Doerr, Stakem, Haase, Showalter 


Sia Jah. 
MOTOR SECTION 
First row: Meyer, Durflinger, Cauthen, Russell, Kuzmovich, Tate 
Second row: Cain, Tawes, Ludwig, Holden, Carter, Hackbarth, Harrison 
Third row: Garrison, Browder, Lane, Rowling, Weaver, Prepelitza, Digiacomo 


MESS SECTION 


Anusacavage, Willoughby, Zavitoski, Rogers, Matrona 


”B” LEAGUE — BASEBALL TEAM 


First row : Kuzmovich, Mangan, Coyle, Capt. Clements, Lt. Crane, Lutz, Miller 


Second row: Christy, McCutcheon, Wey, Roberts, O’Hara, Heck 
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HISTORY OF *A° BATTERY 


By Cpl. John Van Adestine 


if OU are back home now, surrounded by all the 

comforts and pleasantness that home means, all 

the things you've wished for, hoped for, and waited 

for. You've puc aside your uniform and you're a 

civilian again! As the years slip by, however, the distaste- 

ful aspect of the Army will have mellowed and many of 

your fondest recollections will be associated with it. This 

summary ts an attempt to record the chronological chain 
of events constituting the history of chis Battery. 

In retrospect, it seems like twenty years ago, certainly 
ten, but actually it was in July 1943 chat we brushed 
for the first and last time with chat odious American 
institution, che local drafr board. A few men came 
right in, but most of them accepted the prized three 
weeks stay of execution and were placed on inactive 
reserve. By August 10 most of those who had survived 
the three weeks had been herded into the pens ac Camp 
Grant, Ilinois, Fort Meade, Maryland, and New Cum- 
berland, Pennsylvania, ready for branding. 

These places are apparently all nites Beds are 
licerally lined up and spaced with tape measure and 
chalk line. Infinite exactness in bed making was 
demonstrated, sheets being folded with machine cooled 
precision. This early training was priceless in the years 
that followed, except that we had neither sheets nor 
beds. Then came short hair-cuts, 1.Q. examinations, 
clothing and equipment issues, shots, and endless lectures 
and pictures on “don’t do it.” Presumably all the 
pruma donna barracks sergeants in chese places have 
since migrated to their proper element in the movies. 

About August 15 the clan began to gather at Camp 
Edwards, Mass., and the 136th became an entity con- 
ceived around a nucleus cadre from the "Old rogth”’ 
and was commanded by Major Wallace R. Langston, 
a native Texan. Actually the Battalion had been 
activated on June 15, 1943. 

There were youngsters not yet finished with high 
school, headed by a young Pennsylvanian, Ances 
who was discharged six months later at 17. Privates 
Lewis and Caputo, with identical birthdates, August 1, 
1925, held che joine honor of being the youngest men 
in the Battery. They were Sliced in order by 
Mangan, Leffler, Steinberg, Marcosa, Heck, Hackbarth, 
Gig, and Baldukas to oe out the first ten. On the 
opposite end of the age bracket, Pimental shaded Olchin 
by five months and one day co rate the first spot in the 
long beards section. In order, completing che first ten 
oldest men, were Ackermann, Kuzma, Hatina, Davis, 


Garrison, Sanders, Packard and Klein. At induction 


the average age of men in the Battery was shightly 
under 26. 


77% of the men came from four States, Illinois 
concributing 43 men, Pennsylvania 35, Wisconsin 17, 
and Maryland 14. Next in order, New York with 9, 
New Jersey, 4, Ohio, 4, Washington, Diy Michi- 
gan, 2, Virginiayezy and one each from Indiana, 
Delaware, Olithon South Dakota, Massachuserts, 
Towa, Missouri, Maine, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, and 
Alabama, for representation by 22 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

The roster included 79 married men and 68 single. 
29 of the married men had children, Fox claiming the 
largest family with a son and two daughters. Clifford, 
Durflinger, Jacobson, Peters, Rollo, and Roberts became 
fathers while serving overseas. 

Tiny” Leffler’s six feet four inches, built on an 
enormous frame, contrasted with Eddie Barrett's midget 
five feet, made the pair the original "Big and Little 
Stoop” 

But from this conglomerate jumble of big fellows, 
liccle fellows, young ones, old ones, married men, and 
single men from 23 of the 48 States was one day to 
emerge one of the highest pra.sed and most respected 
Batteries in Antwerp X. It was a long, weary, rough 
trail that led from Camp Edwards to Farmingdale Army 
Air Base, Farmingdale, New York, to Canp Davis, 
N.C., back cto Gimp Shanks, N.Y., and on to New 
York harbor. It was a year later, at 1004 hours on 
July 26, 1944, thac the U.S.S. Billy Mitchell moved 
away from Pier 84, out into the Hudson, passed the 
Statue of Liberty, joined ics convoy, and was Europe 
bound. But in this year, the Army, in its own 
inimitable way, the hard way, had transformed a motley 
bunch of rookies into a smooth, coordinated unit. 


Getting back co history — after a hectic week of 
shuffling and re-shuffling, and during which every man 


lugged Bis bed, mattress, blankets, foor locker, and all 
personal belongings from barracks 2517 to 2519 to 
2518 and then probably back to his original spot, the 
dust cleared and we were settled. Resunered to the 
Battery area as rookies (soldiers with money), we were 
gullible prey for an energetic cadre supply sergeant (you 
Laas damn well it was Zaretsky) who “obliging 
brought in a supply of trinkets and souvenirs wise le 
against his better judgment, and purely as an accom- 
edadens sold to the boys at “’cost.” 

On Monday, August 23, AAATC inflicted its first 
day's training on the men. Reveille ac 0545+ break fase 


at 0630, eee beginning at o800 and continuing on 


an hourly basis ane 1700. It should be pained out 


thar the classes were merely a subterfuge — the race to 
change uniforms between classes was the important 
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Ac nine o clock, “Fall ouc. take a cen minute 


thing. 
Three minutes 


break, and fall back in tn fatigues.” 
later some guv with a lor of stripes on his arm was 
blowing his eens out on a toy whistle (the guy turned 
out all Tight, but nobody ever got to like fie whistle) 
and everyone scrambled to get Pere ina hurry! Of 
course, it takes a pretty g Bad memory to remember 
things way back in the i when the men actually 
Reeied: bur ic's crue. Classes on field sanitation, firse 
| aid, and care of equipment were sheer boredom from 

the verv beginning and got progressively worse. 

Interspersed were Minerals on ethics, miltcary 
: courtesv. and a proper salute. Too soon the sad day 
arrived when an issue of rifles was made, and Saturday 
never failing inspection added another 
The manual of arms was combined wich 

close order drill while, taken alone, either was suf- 

ficiently uapleasant in itself. Bayoners, neatly cos- 
mol:ned, were issued on Friday and inspected on Satur- 
: day for rust. And of course, the bavonet brought on 
the “'long thrust, shore thrust, slash, jab, high port and 


morning's 
complication. 


cross over routine. 

In an effort to revive rhe tortures of the Spanish 
Inguisition hikes were instituted. Shore at first, they 
gradually lengthened, and to our everlasting chagrin, we 
aly got lost and hiked many Pie heduled miles. 
We were taught to pitch a tent and roll a full field pack, 
simply so that this nondescript assortment could be piled 

on our backs to make hikes more unpleasanc. Ic 
became a studied art in how much authorized equipment 
could be removed from a pack and still pass an inspection 
in ranks, unul a grapevine report came in that a certain 
: officer's pack contained nothing but wadded up news- 
Papers to give an appearance of bulk, but eliminating 
the consequent weight. Not co be outdone, an ingenius 
} gent from South Philly fell our for one of these jaunts 
| th an inflated tov balloon trapped in his musecce bag. 
The whole episode ended with a loud blowout of tlie 
| aforementioned contrivance. 

| Bur technically this was only the beginning. We 
| had yet to tangle with gas masks, sniff sets for gas 
identification, Aid the gas chamber. Contrary to 
offictal opinion, the gas mask was an ideal storage place 
for candy bars and pie cllaneous junk, but certainly no 
cne would have thought of it had it not been for repeated 
warnings against Boing it for just that purpose. You 
can’e put a gas mask on “by the numbers” anymore, 
but no Rete you could still ‘find your way into one if 


need be. 
Then there is always chat other lethal weapon of 
training camps -— an obstacle course. Briefly, it's one 


of Fost places where a sergeant stands ac each barrier 
tc mip guys going around. He latches on to che first 
offender, makes him fall our, wate uncil the other men 
have gone over, and thea he boosts the sergeant over. 


;——— 


The newspapers and magazines seem to chink that 
there 1s real humor surrounding K.P., but only because 
their respective staff members have never sweated out 
an enormous stack of breakfast dishes only to repeat the 
process twice morc before che day is over. But with all 
those foreigners, Betts, Padilla, Papadakis, and Massa in 
the kitchen, K.P. was worch che price. Padilla would 
be in his glory today if he had known how long we'd 
have to eat out of mosskits.”’ 

There weren't many bivouacs in the early days — the 
nights were too warm and pleasant, but who has for- 
gotten those frozen nights ac Hyannis Airport, Pine 


Tree Corners, and Wellfleet with the temperature 
acound zero during December? Or digging in at 
Scorton’s Neck wich the wet sand frozen harder than 
concrete — two solid days and nights of tt withour a 
break. 

Christmas rolled around and 50% of the men 


on three day passes, manv of the lucky 
The remaining miserable one 


and 


nm 


went oOuc 


Easterners gol ng home. 


half spenc its deh Army Christmas walking 
dreaming of better days. They were consoled 
knowing that on New Years they would be out while 
the ocher men were in. Bur wich the Bactle of Cape 
Cod in its critical stages, New Years found the Battalion 
beginning the stege of Wellfleet — two weeks of 
waiting for a lear spot in the sky and a tow plane to 
In the long, bleak, weacher- 


guard 


appear at the same trme. 
bound interval there was litcle else to do but sic around 
loading dice and marking cards. Zuccaro collected 
several payments on that new Packard from a charteable 
fellow Chicagoan. Brother Lane exchanged grectings 
wich our former And 
several of our more notortous wolves spent evenings in 
Provincetown and Orleans. (Names and places will 
not be furnished upon request — ed.) 

An appraisal of this period would be incomplete with- 
out proper reference to the second most interesting phase 
of Army life, furloughs (discharges, indisputably, r rank 


o 
first) , 


motor sergeant, remember ? 


Corporal Van Woert was unmercifully hounded 
for information on the matter co a point where profes- 
sional jealousy developed between himself and DePan- 
filis over which was che more important — mail or 
furloughs. (On second thoughe its a pretty good 
question, too). No doubt the fellows who missed cheir 
second furlough could settle the argument. 

Rumors which starced early in February finally 
became substantiated fact when che Battalion was 
alerted for movement on February 26. Except tor che 
men whose wives were living near Camp, or those who 
could get home for weck Gads on the New York and 
eee Saturday noon troop trains, there was not too 
much reluctance to leave Falmouth, Onsee, Buzzards 


Bay, New Bedford, and Boston. 


With che heavy equipment already on the crain and 


or. its way, the Battalion motor convoy lefc Camp 
Edwards on the morning of March 11 for what was 
presumed cto be an unknown destination. Military 
security at this stage needed a bit of perfecting because 
every man in the convoy knew ic was headed for Mitchel 
Field, New York. Specifically, the new location 
turned out to be the Farmingdale Army Air Base, 
Farmingdale, New York, sence to Mitchel Field and 
edie Republic Aircraft’s giant Thunderbolt plant 
at Farmingdale. 

After che isolation of Camp Edwards, Farmingdale 
presented the opposite extreme. With che Battery 
situated in a 200 yard strip between Highway 110 and 
the Long Island railroad, the proximity to civilization 
was in plaster contrast with the bleakness of deserted, 
wintertme Cape Cod. Being stationed in a spot less 
than thirty minutes from Times Square removed much 
of the sting of confinement customarily, and correctly, 
associated with the Army. 

Farmingdale brought the first experience of life in a 
Battery segregated from the remainder of the Battalion 
and outside the confines of a training camp. Likewise 

it brought the firse glimpse of pyramidal tents and pot- 
bellied stoves, the first field problem completed without 
leaving the position, and the first opportunity co enjoy 
the privacy of living in small groups. 

Mailitartly, the prime consideration was coordinated 
ground and air defense. After a firse unsatisfactory 
trek out to Mac Arthur airfield, during which we moved 
tun. dug in, underwent gas attacks from the air, moved 
out and filled the holes — we came back a week later, 
dug in at precisely the same spot, successfully repelled 
an attack by several hundred paratroops dropped from 
C49's, pulled out, filled the holes, and convoyed back 
to camp under black out. 

In record tume the same men who never could cell 
phosgene from mustard gas, a B17 from a P 47, or a 
hasty mine field from a deliberate mine field, memorized 
the tume table of the Long Island railway, particularly 
arrivals and departures from Lindenhurst, adjacent to 
the site. Overnight Middle-Westerners knew bus 
schedules between Hempstead and Jamaica and where 
and when to catch che subway for downtown New 
York. Frog-voice Lane was dubbed Seabiscuit, Trip- 
lett diconaran a quick way to open a beer bottle, and 
Bailey almost drowned trying to swim across the motor 
pool one dark, rainy nighe. 

Yes, che men liked Farmingdale and they will forget 
many things before they oe the days spent ies 
But ic was a bit coo good to tee and lace in April all 
equipment went aboard train at Mitchel Field, consigned 
for Camp Davis, N.C., 
May 5. 

The government paid roughly eight cents an acre 
for the useless swampland on which Camp Davis was 


where we arrived ac noon 


to be built and no one who has ever been there will deny 
that the price was considerably above ceiling level. It 
was attacked by dust storms in daylight and clouds of 
mosquitos at night, making ic impossible’ for the extreme 
heat of summer to add to other discomfitures. 

Ostensibly Camp Davis was an examination ground, 
Depending upon the results to be determined there by 
Army Ground Force tests hinged the Battalion’s future. 
It successful, tt would continue as an Anti Aircraft unit, 
and if not, might be resolved into a Field Artillery unit 

1 be broken up entirely. Naturally, che men had a 
keane equity in the resule. 

After examinations on knowledge of 
equipment, tests on speed of emplacement and march 
order in daylight and blackout, and incidental spot- 
checking on ne training, all Batceries moved out to 
‘T op- eal firing range. With the status of che Battalion 
still uddercentimed after several sessions of indifferent 
firing, A Battery was selected for a retake of firing that 
had ‘ben missed by the record cameras in a previous 
session. At this junccure scores for the other Batteries 
were in and tue burden of proof was dumped squarely on 
A Battery. It was to rise admirably to ae occasion. 

Before an assemblage of Brass sufficient to shake che 
rerves of more sctcnen veterans than we, the record 
cameras started and the tow plane came on course. 
Wich Battery ortentanon and synchronization perfect 
and O ‘Hara hitting a bulls-eye ac the height-finder, the 
four rounds of the opening volley trapped the sleeve in 
a neat shoebox pattern and it came down for a hit. 
Opening directly on target is the superlative of firing 
accuracy. With thac cane 99. 6% score (some guy 
dropped a candy wrapper for a 04% deduction) 
immediately credited, the Battalion average rose above 
the required level to seal its future. From this day for- 
ward no other Battery ever approached A Battery for 
firing accuracy, but it was many months later before 


Baralign officers and the other letter Batteries finally 
admitted ir. 


extensive 


At this critical juncture the Battery greeted Captain 
Thomas H. Clements, a native Southerner, as its new 
Battery Commander, succeeding Captain Grohne, who 
became Battalion Supply otic Captain Clements, 
born in Georgia and educated in Alabama, had 13 years 
of the Army beh.nd nm. Holding permanent Rane 
of Warrant Officer, he had come up as an enlisted man 
with every grade from Private to Master Sergeant 
enroute. His forthright speech and aggressive dicectien 
indicated immediately that he would be satisfied with 
noth‘ng but the best, and he left no doubt bur that he 


would run chis Bactery. In both instances the records 
show that such was exactly the case. 


Coincidental with the reports of devastating attacks 


on England by the Germans’ new secret Vi ro 
bombs, hasty preparations began for overseas shipme 


With the flush of an energetic new boss very evident, 
the multiplicicy of details was punctually expedited. 
On July 15 the Battalion once more boarded the train 


and this time the destinatton was a port of embarkation. 


On July 16 the Battalion arrived ac Camp Shanks, 
New York, for that last shore breather before shipment 
overseas. Clothing and equipment shortages were 

--. o . - o 
made up, additional shots administered, and that famous 
overseas physical examination, in which you strip to 
have a dentist fook at your tonsils, was made. 


It was here, too, that we first heard the unforgettable 
thychmic chant of a Negro Battalion marching to 
counted cadence — and made a feeble attempt to 
emulate it. 


Likewse, here for the first time, the sacred privacy 
of a man’s letter to his wife, his girl, or his mother, was 
invaded by unit censors. Fundamentally, the purpose 
of censorship of mail was the safeguarding of muhtary 
information, but consciously, or otherwise, it eliminated 
much of the personal, intimate tone of letters as well. 
I: cannot be denied that the big, rough, tough, soldier 
hero 1s somewhat tnhubited in his letter writing when 
he is fully aware thac his own Battery officers will read 
every word before it reaches its intended recipient. 
With this same thought in mind, letters to the folks 
back home became the logical channel for the man to 
voice his personal grievances. But rest assured, the 
censorship of mail was just as unpleasanc for the censors 
as it was for you. 

Most of the men had one last fling at New York 
before the week ended on the morning of July 24 and 
we started the three mile wip down the hull to che train. 
A half hour ride brought us to Weehawken, and shortly 
after 1000 hours a ferry deposited us on Pier 84 for 


embarkation on the U.S.S. Wm. (Billy) Mitchell. 


At 1004 hours on July 26 cugs moved the ship away 
from the pier, out into che Hudson River, and headed it 
downstream for the Atlantic. What passed through 
the minds of the men aboard as the Statue of Liberty 
faded behind tn the haze and the ship put out to sea 
1s an emotional spasm known only to those who have 
undergone the experience. 


By nightfall the convoy had formed, seemingly from 
patie. and by day break, July 27, it was well out to 
sca, led by a destroyer, and solidly flanked by destroyer 
escorts. 

Luckily the Bates drew M.P. duty for the entire 
trip and in chis cz city the men were afforded an 
cpportunity to be on deck even when passengers were 
sent below. It also gave them three meals pet day, 
while non-working passengers were restricted to two. 
Aside from the extreme conjestion in quarters the crip 
was relatively comfortable. And except for a few 
scattered alerts when the Marine crews manned battle 
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stations and destroyer escorts raced through the convoy, 
It was equally uneventful. 

Approaching sate waters on Saturday, August 6, the 
Billy Mitchell dropped anchor outside [everical harbor 
Jater wn the day — the hottest tn Liverpool in 51 years. 
The next afternoon, with the temperature still abnor- 
mally hot, debarkation to a waiting train was affected. 
After a 40 mile trip inland, the Battalion was greeted 
at Stoke-On-Trene by ‘’General’’ Grant, tripping over 
“Not a word.”’ 
(A perverted sense of military security 1n 2 nonsensical 


his shooting gallery medals, shouting, 


sort of a way.) 

An hour's ride in waiting trucks brought us to Area 
4, Blackshaw Moor, two miles from Leek, where we 
were dispersed to crude barracks for the night. In 
England, as on the Continent, plumbing 1s as 
conspicuously absent as it is imaginative. The bunks 
were so decrepit that no self respecting louse would 
inhabit them, Ordinary comforts, regarded as neces- 
sities in the home of a G.I., were only illusions here. 

Then began a hectic period of drawing and collecting 
materiel from American supply depots scattered through- 
out Central and Southern England. = In the interim the 
men became acquainted with English beer, the towns- 
people of nearby Leek and Hanley, and the same 
wolves mentioned earlier found English gals to be very 
receptive. 

On August 25, with equipment in complete combat 
readiness — even to the ridiculous extent of wearing 
clothing impregnated against gas attack —~ the convoy 
again moved off, chis cme for Southampton, making an 
overnight stop at Camp Hursley. On the afternoon of 
August 26 the Battery went aboard LCT 1001 in 
Southampton harbor, and at dusk moved out into the 
Channel, bound for France. With the inevicable 
destroyer escort, the unmolested convoy grounded the 
next day on Utah Beach, the historic site of bloody 
D-Day landings, and settled back to wait for the tide to 
recede from 300 yards of hard, sandy beach. 

At 2105 hours, August 27, the first trucks rolled 
onto the beach, and two 
hours later the Battery 
settled down for the 
might in marshalling 
area 31, near Bouttville. 

After a week, during 
which the men became 
acclimated cto Norman- 
dy mud and began to 
fully realize that they 
were just outside a com- 
bat zone, moving orders 
took the Battalion East- 
ward along che invasion 
sector to Omaha beach. 


Here, in a tactical assignment to protect the vitally im- 


portane beach supply depot, action was immediately 


forthcoming, but of short duration. Less than 24 


hours after the Battery went into action an unidentified 


target was engaged. This was the only occasion, 


during the seven weeks of wading in mud, chat there 
was any semblance of an alert. 


Omaha Beach tneroduced many innovations to hving 
in che field. Ac this juncture tentage was not included 
iy minimum required equipment, and since pup tents 
are disagreeably small for permanent quarters, two, 
three, and four man squacters huts began to appear, 
knocked together 1n. typical Rube Goldberg cartoon 
fashion. Iugenius oil burners were contrived from five 
gallon cans and bits of copper coil to offset che deficiency 
of stoves. Sandbags stretched across the crude frame- 
work of a bunk made reasonably comfortable beds. 
Salvaged German wire, makeshift sockets and con- 
icct.ons, and pilfered light bulbs were put together co 
fc a lighting system with current supplied by our 

generator. 

Joc Davis’ barber shop and Sergeant Coyle’s City 
Full appeared soon afterwards. Despite the presence 

iunes, hedges were cleared of debris without incidence, 
and craters, aren as we had laboriously dug in training 
as protection against strafing attack, were filled — with 
mud and curses. A mess fal kitchen, and store room 
were fitted together from lumber discarded on the 


beaches and from partially destroyed German dugouts 
overlooking the cliffs. 


On infrequent days when persistently foul weather 
abated, softball, volley ball, and touch football com- 
petitions between sections dispelled some of the boredom 
of inacavity.  Wairth veteran Harry Wallock on the 
mound, A Battery trimmed all other Batteries with ease 
to win the mythical Fall softball champronship. 


On the afternoon of September 13, through a very 
unfortunate and regrettable accident, Private Frederick 
Thomas Jose his life by stepping on a German mine 
while returning from a scavenger hunt on che beaches. 
Ac sundown, Chaplain McCaslin conducted impressive 
committal services before a stunned and sobered for- 
mation. Private Thomas thus became the Battalion’s 
first casualty and the first of the honored group to whose 
memory this book is respectfully dedicated. 


During che days at Omaha Beach a large segment of 
the Bactery’s drivers, together with Sergeane Van 
Brocklin and Corporal Wiemert, were temporarily 
assigned to the famous Red Ball organization engaged in 
transporting supplies and materiel from the beaches to 
troops pursuing che Germans across France. 

October 18 found our convoy moving Westward 
along the invasion coast toward recently Tibectced Cher- 
bourg. Specifically, the destination for A Battery was 


Tourlaville, a suburb of Cherbourg overlooking che 
entrance to the harbor. The dual tactical defense role 

was protection of the newly acquired port of Cherbourg 
against attack from cither the air or che sea. At chis 


particular instance the port was the only one available 


to the Allies in operating condition. 


Cherbourg, as the European terminus for Trans 
Adclantic liners in pre-war days, gave visible cestimony 
to the rigors of the war which had devastated so much 
of the surrounding territory as well as the city itself. 
Numbed by the war and paralyzed by the influx of 
thousands of Pore Battalion soldiers, the city was 
cheerless and uninteresting to the visiting G.I. 

So when orders came to move 500 miles Northward 
tc join in che defense of the Port of Antwerp against 
buzz bombs, there was little disappointment or reluctance 
in leaving Cherbourg. 

As the convoy moved into its first night bivouac 
site at Falaise the men had added a mental picture of 
the complete destruction of Carentan, St. Lo, and 
Thury-Harcourt co that seen previously at the beaches, 
Longueville, and Isigny. Picturesque Norman towns, 
now reduced to diene unintelligible piles of rubble. 

Between Falaise and Longes, the next night’ s stopover, 
the truck carrying height finder equipment and mixed 
personnel became separated from the convoy and met 
with a teagic accident chat caused the death of Private 
Joseph Mattes, serious injury cto Sergeant O'Hara, 
Private Walsh, and Private MicGutenanas Private L. 
Miller was hospitalized for minor injuries. 


And so, __ realizing 
thac another name had 
been added to the list 
of men denied che 
promise of ever going 
home, the crews cltmb- 
ed aboard the  con- 
voy once more, and it 
rolled on aga-n, passing 


through Paris late in 

the afternoon of Nov- 

ember 11, ironically 

enough, and making 

the night stop at Sois- 
November 11, 1944 sons. 


Early Sunday mor- 
ning, November 12, cross.ng into Belgium, the third 
foreign country was added to the Bac s travel log. 
Denes cea to go into the nearby city of Mons on che last 
stopover nish of the trip, the men had the pleasant 
experience ce comparing the gental hospitality and cor- 
diality of the Belgians with rie indifferent attitude of 
the French in Nonmanas Virtually unscathed by the 
war chat had seen the British move ‘through i in North- 
ward pursuit of the fleeing Germans, the new, modern, 


immaculately clean butldings and shops were a very 
welcome sight. 

On Monday morning, November 13, while the 
convoy was on a rest break on che outskirts of Lier, the 
men experienced for the first time the weird, sinking 
sensation of hearing and sceing an approaching buzz 
bomb in flight. An hour later, led by Caprain 
Clement's advance partv which had met the convoy, the 
Battery moved into a partially prepared position in a 
grove of nursery pines outside the small town of Bevel. 

Here began, finally, che Baccalion’s primary overseas 
mission, the defense of the vitally important supply port 
of Antwerp against the growing German attack by V 
Weapons. This chird largest port in Europe, wich its 
miles and miles of docks, captured intact by the British, 
and strategically located co provide the shortest possible 
supply route to the American ist, 3rd, and gth Armies, 
as well as the Canadian rst and British 2nd, 1m- 
mediately became the prime target for the Germans’ 
new, powerfully destructive Vi and V2 pilotless air- 
craft and rocket bombs. 

With a pleasant grove of small pines as a bivouac 
area, the curse of mud was absent for the first me. In 
typical Army fashion an issue of overshoes was 1m- 
mediately forthcoming — now that the need for chem 
had passed. However, an issue of canvas cots and new, 
light weight sleeping bags added materially to the rough 
comfort of pyramidal tents with electric lights, stoves 
and wooden floors. Combat boots inflated individual 
ego in the thought that now at last, attainment of full 
status as a combat soldier had been achteved. 

Before the Battery had dug in and gone into action 
a half dozen targets had already passed overhead. On 
November 14 the first flying bomb was engaged, 
beginning a siege that was to continue throughout the 
entire winter and spring. It was immediately evident 
that this small target wich its tremendous speed was not 
in any respect similar to a sleeve towed behind a slow 
Ventura patrol bomber, as in traning days. But whar 
au first appeared co be a target beyond the limitations of 
a go mm. gun gradually became less elusive as exper- 
ience and proficiency increased. 

The necessity of maintaining a 24 hour alert status 
brought complications in che duty roster of all sections. 
Machine gunners were incorporated into the gun crews 
so that each gun could be manned by two crews, cach 
relieving the other at 24 hour intervals. Staff Sergeanc 
Kuharich, Sergeant Wey, Sergeant Patton and Sergeant 
Brown commanded one relief, while Corporals Christy, 
Marusak, Miller, and Parker took over the other. The 
range sections, on constant alert, set up a rotation of 
three eight-hours shifts, with Sergeants Bissey, Bott, and 
Serpe supervising the radar crews, and Staff Sergeant 
Roberts, Staff Sergeanc Pohlman, Sergeant Essex, and 
Corporal George in charge of computor and tracker head 


crews. Ac this point Lt. Dunlap, who like Lt. Wilson 
and Lt. Crane had been with the Battery for many 
months prior to its coming overseas and thereafter, was 
transferred to C Battery, and he departed with much 
reluctance by both himself and the men. 

The defense AGUNSE divers, with no established 
precedents to work from, was of necessity profoundly 
complicated. Unfortunately, the intricate mechanics 
of the process devised for successful engagement of a 
target cannot be revealed for publication. For purposes 
of recording it can be reported thar gun Batteries were 
strategically aligned around the vital area in such manner 
46 Co Insure Incerception of all incoming targets. Visual 
and radar outposts gave carly warning data of range and 
azimuth. Known factors of flight, constant direction 
and unvarying clevation, made predetermination of 


course a simple matter of extending a [ne through any 
three known plots. By virtue of the same clementary 
reasoning it was obvious that che launching site lay 
somewhere on the same line extended backwards coward 
the poinc of origin. Long before an approaching target 
reached effective range of fire, gun crews were alerced 
and standing by. Accurate tracking b radar and 
tracker head crews, rapid deduction and calculation by 
plotters, and precision gunnery were all an integral pare 
of the defense and illustrated a proficiency equal to the 


skill demanded by the situation. 
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A target destroyed in mid-air was class:fied as 
category A and one deflected in azimuth or elevation, 
away from the vical area, or knocked down, was clas- 
Credit for the kill was divided 


sifted as category B. I 
Disposition of each 


among participating Batteries. 
target, cogether with ammunition expendicures, was 
reported, through channels, to Group. The box score 
of engagements and kills became highly competitive 
beeween Batteries and participating Battalions in all diver 
defense belts. A Battery immediately moved out in 
front of B, C, and D Batteries in credited claims, and 
was never seriously challenged thereafter, eventually 
accounting for more than one third of the Battalion’s 
cotal credits. 


Ten days before Christmas, rumors became current 
of a mounting German offensive in the Ardennes sector, 
and late in the evening of December 18 our own march 
order came. Through the confusion originating from 
a hasty, unplanned move it became evident, nevertheless, 
that the assignment would be deployment as tank 
destroyers in a contributing effort to hale the German 
break-through. 

Heading eastward shortly after daylighe the following 
day, traffic appeared normal until late in the afternont 
as the convoy approached Liege. The city had been 
cransformed into a mammoth a rel and supply depot 
and as such was being subjected to V-bomb attack as 
vicious as the attack on the port of Antwerp. Two 
V-1's, power-diving into the city with their terrifying 
roar, narrowly missed hitting che convoy as it threaded its 
wav through the streets of this anciene and venerable 
town. As night fell the Battalion convoy was literally 
cut to pieces Bo the unprecedented amount of equipment 
rolling ahead at top speed. 


There were changes of 
ordei 


. break-downs, units caughe in traffic jams, others 
lost and on unfamiliar roads, and in cotal black-oue the 
confusion grew as the night wore on. Morning found 
Capcain Clements and several A Battery trucks at the 
properly designated Lost Vehicle Rendezvous Point while 
the rennin of the Battery was setting up for action 
on a hill in che suburbs of Scembert, Seats aio the 
(ace line supply town of Verviers. 

[he German break-through had penctrated to within 
eighe mules of this position. 


Thanks to a heavy fog 
which enshrouded the entire countryside, the artillery 
shelling ceased. Through a last minute change in 
orders we prepared for action in the site vacated by the 
unit, which, because of irs immediate availability, had 
‘assumed our assignment, as we, in turn, assumed theirs. 

Ar this point we became assigned to the 1st Army 
which had already contained ches northern flank of the 
break-through area. As the weather cleared, 


artillery 
flashes werc visible nn three directions. 


Intermingled 
rumble of 
heavy guns was the 
monotonous, 


with the 


nauseating 
throb of flying bombs 
passing overhead with 
scheduled regularity, 
destined for Liege, Ant- 
werp, and Brussels. Ic 
was only with mad- 
dening restrainc that or- 
ders not to engage these 
targets were carried out. 

In the short span of 
to days at Stembert, 
while the tide of the 


breakthrough was con- 


Stembert 


tarned and stopped on the ground, air activity was 
constant. Entangled, criss-crossing vapor trails eviden- 
ced a sky full of dog-fights miles in the air. Germans 
in American uniforms and captured jeeps roamed inside 
American controlled zones. Amid this confusion the 
new German jet propelled Me 262 made tts appearance, 
coming in for solo raids and dropping 500 pounders 
unpleasantly near. 

With astounding suddenness came the realization that 
it was Christmas Eve. The contrast of this against all 
other Christmases will never be forgotten. Dee sal- 
vaged a bit of the old spirit by delivering an accumul- 
ation of packages, but It 1S questionable whether by so 
doing he dispelled or accentuated, che prevalent home- 
sickness so evident this night. 

Technically, the stay at Verviers presented a new 
routine. Quartered in a large dance hall with an 
adjoining bar, off-duty hours were pleasantly comfor- 
table. Men willingly accepted the cordial hospitality 
of the townspeople. Americans, to chem, were still the 
same fellows who had liberated their town from the 
Germans three months earlier. 
— perhaps never — forget. 

Action here was plentiful. Six targets were engaged 
by the go’s and six by the 50’s. One target, uniden- 
tified, was engaged after comet and it threw out flares 
when trapped among bursts, but flares were wrong code 


colors and fire was resumed. The targer, a JU 88, 
crashed. 


They will not soon 


Particularly annoying, however, was a pair 
of Me 262’s which came in out of the early morning 
sun for hic and run attacks. Because of their great 
speed and our Q.E. pozit restrictions they were never 
successfully engaged. At 2300 hours on December 
23 a Scuka dive bomber, obviously in trouble, cleared 
the 1.F.F. tower of the radar by less chan 30 feet, but 
miraculously did not crash. 

With the break-through successfully contained, the 
defense of Antwerp again became number one priority, 
and December 30 found, ween Ain mMeving into 
position in the northern 
defense belt between 
the towns of Polygoon 
and Heide, near the 


Belgian Army Training 


camp of — Brasschaac. 
On New Years Day 
the Germans perpet- 


rated their surprise at- 
tack on the Lowlands, 
and flights 
were engaged In our 
sector 


numcrous 


throughout the 


, ¢ 
morning. 


Nor was there to be 


any let-up after this Antwerp 


inaugural fire in this new position. For ten successive 


weeks thereafter the barrage of pilotless aircraft was as 
relentless as was che mailleey that destroyed them. No 
hour of the dav or night was immune from attack. 
The fury of the pace Prerenied to a climactic pitch 
during the 24 hour period beginning at o600 hours on 
Bercy 26 when 156 iene were plotted into the 
defense, only two of which got through. Any target 
whose plotted course wieited It eed’ not hit the tal 
area was not engaged, thus eliminating the possibiliry 
of deflecting it inco the vital area. 

In an effore to crack the air-tight diver defense, 
the enemy instituted a new course, sending in divers 
from the north. Numerous Batteries were shifted ta 
counter che new threac, buc A Battery, being in a pivotal 
position, merely enlarged 1 its sector scan fad engaged 
targets on both courses. While the German nee 
reared to perfect its precision on this new course 1t 
unwittingly subjected the gun Batteries m the defense 
rings to merciless punishment, for the range was short 
of the intended target and divers were falhng lke hail 
in the gun belt areas. The incessant, sickly, vibrating 
throb of incoming targets, the blasting of the guns, the 
petrifying roar a a eee screaming down, afl the 
terrific concussion of the explosion as it hit, followed by 
a sprinkling of jagged fragmentation from exploded 
rounds, was sufficient to unnerve even the battle- 
seasoned replacements among us. 

After che tragic direct hit on C Battery'’s mess hall 
in which nine men lost their hives, A Battery dug in 
deep and solid, quarters as well as equipment. Yet 
when the first distant hum of a buzzer became audible 
the cooks and K.P.’s quietly and casually donned their 
steel helmets and filed out of the kitchen — even when 
serving chow — toward their make-shifc bomb shelter. 
Willoughby with his particularly keen perception was a 
femuhar sight out on the road, po.nting out che target to 
the director trackers. 

Luckily, the Battery went through the entire period 
without a direct hit on its position, despite numerous 
very near misses. P.F.C. Schwartz received injuries 
at Verviers and Staff Sergeant Zavitosky and Corporal 
Browder sustained wounds from V-bombs away from 
the position. All three were awarded the Purple Heart 
for wounds incurred by enemy action. 

As the Allied spring offensive enveloped launching 
sites in rapid order, the attack began to disintegrate and 
the last diver was engaged on the morning of March 28. 

A Battery accounted for 103 of the Battalion’s 313 


targets. It fired 16,000 of the Bartalion's total of 


45,000 rounds, perhaps as many as any other Battery in 
the European Theater of Operations in a similar period 


of ume. 
In spite of the fact that the Battery had been called 


upon to handle a double defense role (the North course 


concentrated 
Clement's never uring efforts had built the area into 


2 veritable show place. 
chagrin of the men in the Battery) were invariably 


in addition co the original course) while other Batteries 


attention on only one, 


Captain 


their 
Inspecting officers (to the 


Paienc to A Battery because it was admittedly an 
outstandingly neat, orderly, conveniently arranged, and 
well policed unic area. The unsenced praise oe General 
Armstrong and General Badger regarding the excel- 
lence of at phase of miltcary retececc one within the 
Battery made the result well worth the consequent 
effort required to obtain it. However, ic was Colonel 
Langston'’s frank admiss.on, during the ceremony 
awarding Staff Sergeant Zavitosky the Purple Hearr, 
that A Battery was the superior, ranking Battery of the 


Battalion chat really brought forth an undentable glow 


of pride. 


Mayor of Antwerp 


The Battery was further honored on Apr! 11 when 
General Armstrong personally escorted the Superinten- 
dent of the Docks ea the Mayor of the city of Antwerp 
on an exclusive inspection tour of the Bactery. That this 
Battery should have been chosen from the vast assort- 
ment of veteran units in Antwerp X for these esteemed 
gentlemen to pay their respects and extend ther thanks 
on behalf of their city for the successful diver defense 
was graufying recognition, 

Official commendations have been recetved from 
General Badger, General Armstrong, General Revel- 
Smith, and Field Marshal! Montgomery, fully attesting 
the degree of importance attached to the success of the 
Port's defense as well as the efficiency chereof. 

A very constderable part of the mechanics and exe- 
cution of the defense were recorded by Staff Sergeant 
Lopatin of the Ninth Air Force who photographed 
much of the Battery's firing on actual cargets for the 

ar Department and for newsreel distribution. 

With the mission obviously completed, the 
turned to items of relaxation. A Nissen hut, erected 
by British Engineers, was turned into a bar and recre- 


ation hall and subtlely dubbed Frank Sinatra’s Swoon 


met 


Room Moderne.’ Here was an exclusive Battery PX 


with bottled coke — our first in Europe — tap beer, 
and whatever supplies remained from weckly rations. 
Card tables and chairs, a library, a ping-pong table 
made from an old plotting board, and an assortment of 
games, plus ample space for mov:es, made the club an 
ideal recreational spot. 

About this time Colonel Langston brought out 
several officers for an informal visit and among them 
were two American Liecucenant 
pleasane novelty after months of 
the Belgians. 


nurses — a very 
“mx compre’’ from 
Shortly thereafter a lone Red Cross gal 
came out to the position to serve coffee and doughnuts 
to a gang that was more interested in che hostess than 
inthe food. 

The final combat contact with the enemy was made 
by machine gun crews who left the Battery for a short 
interval co engage in harrassing fire on the Germans in 
the Maas River area, using the new M 51, multiple 


machine gun mounts for the firse, and only, time. 


Siegfried Defenses 


On April 14 the Battalion convoy moved through 
the now famuliar streets of Antwerp — with a very 
considerable amount of reluctance at leaving — and 
headed Eastward. Through destroyed German cities, the 


TOV 


sight of which thoroughly compensated for the curse of 
repulsive V weapons, this unit that had rolled so many 
miles together, crossed the Rhine into the heart of the 
bi y a3 

sacred soil of the fatherland. 


In keeping with its vaunted record of efficiency, the 
136th immediately had the situation in hand. Exactly 
23 days after it reported in action in Germany the 
exhilarating news came that the war was ended. Ger- 
many had “suendeeel unconditionally. The war, the 
fighting, and the misery were finished. 
going home ! 


We were 


Officially out of action, equipment was put in march 
order and the Battery stood by for orders. Ten days 
lacer the long trek to the American occupation zone in 
Southern Gane began. Through the hideous, batrer- 
ed hulk of what was ance the city of Wesel, the convoy 
turned Northwestward in an arc around che hopeless 
ruins of the Ruhr cities, into Munster, then Sauthward to 
Frankfure, Scucegare, and the famous University city of 
Heidelberg. Everywhere the powdered rubble of once 
proud German cities told a story that will be remem- 
bered for generations to come. 


Arriving at its destination after four days of travel, 
broken by a welcome day of rest, the Battery was billered 
in 16 modern homes, requisitioned by an advance party, 
in the outskirts of Augsburg, in lower Bavaria. Com- 
fortably housed but too dispersed for practical adminis- 
trative purpose, the Battery moved five days later into 
the spacious office buildings of che famous Messer- 
schmitt Aircraft Corporation. 


Here immediately the Battery began work on its 
occupational assignment of disarmament of German flak 
equipment, and settled into che cedious task of await- 
its turn for redeploymenc and transportation home. 


But as you read this these are all events of yesterday 
—hard work, bitter unpleasantness, homesickness—and 


vet, through it all, some very lasting—perhaps even 


pleasant—memories. 
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From the stand- 
point of length of 
service Sgt. Coyle 
led the enlisted men 
of the Battery by a 
wide margin, having 
entered the 


ser- 
vice November 20, 
1934, and served 
continuously — there- 
after except for a 
brief period from 
November 8, 1941 
to January 8, 1942 
when he was on 
Reserve. 


Coming into the 
army as a driver, 
Sergeant Coyle served in this capacity unul June 1937 


when he became a fire control 


sergeant. He was 


x * 


If you spor a staff 
sergeant with a har- 
ried look and a wild 
light in hits eyes, 
you can be sure that 


he is a supply  ser- 


geant. Joe Doakes 
enters the supply 
tent full of righteous 
indignation. "These 


so-and-so shoes are 
ruining my feet !” 
Sec. Zaretsky tries 
to be calm. "You 
were just in here the 
other and | 


shoes 


day 
changed 
you and gave you 
the size you wanted,” but Joe Doakes is not satisfied and 
will noc be uncil his shoes are changed to another size. 

Except for food, a supply sergeant 1s responsible for 


just about everything a gun Battery uses. 
a 
soap, 


for 


PX rations, 
un patches, laundry, writing paper, flashlight 
batceries, or shoe laces are just a few of the items that 
are asked for at any time of the day or night. 

If a2 man’s pants are too small or too large, or if his 
socks are not the right size, of if his clothes do not look 
right, it's che supply sergeant’s fault ! One man might 
late lost ten or fifteen pounds since induction into ee 


ie” 
o 
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Iss SERGEANT JOSEPH ES GG ree 


promoted to staff sergeant January 1, 1940 and became 
rst sergeant in April 1942. 

Sergeant Coyle was born in Wilmington, Delaware, 
on October 26, 1913. His pride is his 10 year old son 
Billy and his wife, Margaret. The fellows got to know 
Billy back in Camp Bee days, and for a lad of ten 
it 1s already obvious that he’s the boss of the family. 

Army tradition makes a rst sergeant, normally, 
garucularly rough, tough, heartless slave-driver. Ser- 
geant Coyle was none of these, nor was he a typical 1 st 
sergeant. True, his wife was always on his neck to 
improve his grammar, but his repertoire of cuss words 
was definitely limited, and the loud, bellering antics of 
the usual rst sergeant were also lacking. Throughout 
he maintained a “demoetee enlisted man's viewpoint, 
and despite the fact that his job required that he dole 
out the disagreeable, obnoxious details, he managed it 
with a minimum amount of offensiveness. Joe proved 


that you can be a rst sergeant and still have friends. 
Our congratulations. 


. 


THE MEANEST MAN IN THE BATTERY 
By Himself 


Army, so sizes and records were subject to constant 
changes. 


"When ts salvage day” ts a pet question asked of 
a supply sergeant although the time and days for salvage 
are always posted on the bulletin board. 
my watch fixed anywhere?” “Can you buy me some 
films 2’? ‘Where can I get some shoe polish ?” These 
and a dozen other items are asked for daily, so the 
supply sergeanet also operates a shopping service and has 
te know where to purchase almost anything a man 
might ask for. A good supply sergeant must know 
witte to get his hana on anything at any time. 

Keeping a record of what every man was issued since 
he entered the service and a record of everything that 1s 
used or owned by the Battery 1s just one of the problems. 
Paper work is a supply sergeant's nightmare. 

Laundry toa supply sergeant 1S an institution of the 
devil. Although he inspects every laundry slip that is 
handed in with laundry every week, some items, such 
as socks, leggings, or underwear show up missing when 
the laundry 1s returned, and it 1s his job to get it back, 
replace it, or be hounded for weeks. 

All in all, the supply sergeant strives for the good 
will of every man in his Battery, but Sergeant Zaretsky 
says, ‘’show me the man who can satisly 147 enlisted 
men and 4 officers.” But he makes a do or die effort 
because he's going to need those customers for his Army- 
Navy store back in the States when he gets home. 


“Can I have 


INTRODUCING T/5 ERNEST DEPANFILIS 


As Observed By rst Sergeant Joseph E. Coyle 


T ts now 0730 
hours and Dee, 
as he is better 
known, 15. sit- 
ting on the edge of 
his bunk, rubbing 
the sleep out his 
eyes. Then, with 
a few grunts and 
he has his 
shoes on. The next 
step 1s getting the 
stove hot. With a 
{ew more minutes 
of shuffling around 
he has enough hot 


groans, 


wacer to wash the 
remaining sleep out 
of his eyes. 

With a dash, he 


1s off to collect the 


outgoing mail. This Dee 
done, he gets it 
ready, along with 

oy te] 


the morning report, for deliverv. He gra bs his 

mess kit to go to breakfast when in walks a man for 
a money order. (From here on many of his words have 
been censored). The man is grected with, "Why 
do vou blankery-blankety guys always come when I’m 
busy 2”” 

With che mail and the morning report he starts out 
of the tent when in comes a man fe stamps. “Why in 
the blankety-blank don’t you fellows come in when I’m 
not busy?” At last he 1s off for Battalion. 

It is now 1030 hours and in walks Dee from Battalion 
with a lot of papers, mumbling, “Those guys down 
there break my back. Not one of them out of bed yet. 
Well, I won't always be in the Army.” 

Then the men come in, one by one, shouting, "Any 


mail ver, Dee?” The answer is always the same. NG 
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the war over yer?” From then una! dinner time he 


1s filing and rescinding W.D. or E.T.O. circulars. 


At 1230 he starts counting stamps and money when 
in walks another man for a money order! "You guys 
always come around when I’m busy. Why don’t you 
About 1400 the rush is over and 


come ac night ?” 
After three 


Dee starts on lus correspondence course. 
weeks of hard work he 1s almost one fourth finished, 
him a week to finish che three 
fourths. Wich luck he'll finish exacely two months 


After telling about 15 men to come back later 


leaving remaining 
late. 
for stamps and money orders it 1s 1600 and time to 
pick up che mail at Battalion. Ac 1700 he ts back with 
it. and with half the Battery waiting around outside for 
it, he leaves them flac and takes ott for supper. Ac 
1730 he ts back getting the day’s mail ready for che 
censors when in pops that man again for thac money 
order. "'Will you Benen blank guys wake up! 
Can't you see I’m busy ? Come back Jater.’ 

By :goo the mail and the Stars and Stripes have 
been distributed. From 1900 to 2000 Dec is trving 
tc tell five section leaders that he only gets 16 papers for 
Battery. And men the same 
Between 2000 and 2200 he reads 
Buc here comes that 


the whole every 
argument ensues. 
his own mail and writes a letter. 
man again for his stamps. "You guys are breaking my 
back. Can't you see [’m trying to write a letter ? 
Come back later." The man wanting the stamps starts 
pleading. "But, Dee, ['ve already written che letter. 
All I wane is a stamp so I can mail it.”’ “Well, come 


back facer, 


He hides in the supply room from 2200 to 2400 and 
By thac time the men wanting 


"4 says Dee. 


then goes to bed. 
stamps and money orders have grown tired and have 


left, determined to come back tomorrow to try again. 
Buc tomorrow, the next day, and the next it will be the 
samie. 

And that, Dear wives, 
is why you never received mail or money orders. Blame 


Dee. 


mochers, and sweethearts, 


UR experience with the so-called robot bombs 
began November 13, 1944. Earlier in che 
month we had left Cherbourg headed for Belgium and 
“buzz bomb alley.” Our first glimpse of the famed 
buzzer occurred while we were in an inactive status, a 
ten minute rest break, in Belgium, about 20 miles from 


where we were to take Up position in one of the circles of 
defense around Antwerp. 


Diver 


The natives were accustomed to the horrible buzzing 
sound which was foreign to our ears, and when they 
pointed to the sky, we all strained our cyes upward, 
deeply concerned and curious. Was this it? We had 
heard and read of but we were somewhat 
"There it goes,” shouts 
someone, and as sure as death, unbclievably fast, and 
uninterrupted, comes a target chat was later to tax our 
skill and constant efforts, and cost the lives of many of 
our men. All eyes remained on the object, then the 
buzzing ceased, and almost instantly the bomb plunged 
eats its pre-determined objective. We waited and 


waited. unul the sound travelled back many miles to 
reach our ears. 


the bombs, 
skeptical, we must admic. 


Even from miles distant the roaring 
explosion and vibrating concussion were terrific—then 
silence. Recovering from che astonishment of this first 
encounter, we proceeded on our way, eager and anxious 
to meet this Nazi chreac. 

We reached our position at Bevel early the same 
afternoon after four days of travel, 
mediately co dig in. 


and began im- 
By early morning we were set up 
and "ready for action.” Luckily, tired as we were, not 
a single target came through that night. Our work 


was really to come in days to follow, and for us. 1t was 
just as well for we were growing very anxious to come 
t» grips with che little man carrying the heavy punch. 

There was one night, in Bevel, we all well remember. 
It was quiet, a brilliant moonlit, starlit nighe chat made 


DIVERS 
S/Sgt. Kuharich 


it hard to realize we were in a world at war. Suddenly 
things began to happen and we were to be kept busy 
the entire night. Three to six PAC kept coming from 
the East in a steady stream. Knowing that each Bat- 
tery had its own firing zone, we waited for our assigned 
targets and then gave out with all we had. We were in 

s dangerous spot, vet everyone was hollering and 

cheering as though they were rooting for the home 

team. At first we were puzzled at our inability to 

accustom ourselves to this strange target, but this was 

soon overcome. 

One target, two, three, they kepc coming on. Our 
ammunition was running low, and ic became question- 
able whether we'd be able to hold out. We kept firing, 
though, while a detail went ouc in a frantic search for 
more fuel for the guns. This night, from start co 
finish, was one of those ‘sweat ‘em out affairs.” One 
bomb, beyond our field of fire, cut out just in front of 
the position. There was hasty speculation as to how 
close 1¢ would come. Minutes passed ; then, so close 
that you felt chat you could reach out and touch ic, the 
buzzer dropped m an adjacent field, rocking and 
destroying a small town nearby. Before the night was 
over we had fired a record total of 600 rounds, almose 
as much ina single night as in an entire year of training. 

As the wecks passed, intervals between targets length- 
ened, lapsing into a nine day period when there was not 
a single engagement. This meant, inevitably, thar we 
would move. During the lull, launching sites had been 
shifted, and targets were increasing on a new azimuth 
course, at a range at which our present fire power was 
ineffectual. 

Then, suddenly, on an eventful December night, 
shortly before Christmas, it came. March order. At 
nine in the evening, notice to move at daylight—taking 
all sandbags ! - Working all night 1 in blackout, ready 
we were, come morning. iba it was done is difficule 
to understand, bue there 1s a difference in what can be 
accomplished when men know they’re not playing 
games. 

In this part of the story we take shore leave of the 
buzzer bele. During the succeeding ten days, the 
Christmas holidays, we contributed our very uncertain 
part toward containing the German break-through at the 
Bulge. For this brief interval we were really in che 
thick of things, and through ir all, the familiar buzz 


$ 
bombs floated constantly overhead, unchallenged and 


generally disregarded. 


At che conclusion of the ten days we received the 
all-coo-familtar march order, and were soon on our wav 
back to our old gunners’ delight, robot bombs. We 
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finally sectled in a little area near the town of Heide, 
about eight miles from Antwerp, and took Up position. 
Te was here in the course of the nexe three and one half 
months that we did the major portton of all our combat 
firing. It was here that we experienced such disagree- 
able sensations as being blown out of bed by concussion 
from bombs being exploded overhead or dropping on 
the fringe of our position. As guns opened up in the 
outer ring it became an automatic reaction to crowd 
under a steel helmet—it wasn’t much protection, but it 
produced a comforting mental reaction. 
"Radar—one diver, azimuth 1100, range 50,000,” 
is the early warning to radar of an approaching target. 
“Radar on target,” comes back. Guns stand by. Se 
the darkness i the sky is ic up by fire in che outer 
defense belt. Hundreds of rounds go up and it seems 
utterly impossible for che bomb to ever reach us, but on 
it comes, oblivious, threatening. On the guns, 
crews are tense, waiting for che Wrid. "Range sca ea 
yards... 14,000..." Seconds seem like hours. Then 
the signal, “cut,” and five seconds Jater all hell breaks 
loose. Up goes the first, second and third volley as the 
men get sec iy the kill, knowing chat if they miss, or 
partially disable the craft it may come plunging 
down on their heads. The signal light for another 
volley flashes on, again, and again, chen suddenly 
ceases. The sky lights up with a tremendous flash, and 
the concussion from the terrific explosion breezes 
through your hair. "Radar search the sector... scope 
clear... guns stand down, return to normal.” Elapsed 
time, approximately 50 seconds. Another boatload of 
supplies is temporarily safe in the harbor of Antwerp. 
Climatic conditions did much to aggravate and com- 
plicate the buzz bomb defense. The enemy was fully 


aware of this situation and used it to the fullest advan- 
tage. During fog, rain, or snow—and we had lots of 
Sethe neqmaanay of targets was mvariably increased. 
These elements clouded een at's scopes and mide tr acking 
exceedingly difficule. At the same ume visual cracking 
at the director was impossible. To further complicate 
matters, our cop secret ammunition, Pozic, was so scnsi- 
tive that premature bursts resulted as projectiles con- 
tacced low hanging clouds. Bur through every han- 
dicap, firing ac this elusive, high velocity target enurely 
unseen, the record of successful participations grew. 

On one parucularly foggy day, with the soup so thick 
ic could have been cue with a knife, early warning came 
In on an approaching target. Radar picked it up, 
faintly, and was straming to hang onto it and bring it 
in. All secttons were standing by, but there was no 
target within sight or hearing. Suddenly, and unex 
pectedly, came “commence firing.” The guns rocked 
the ground, firing at top speed to get up as many rounds 
as possible before radar lost its shaky grip on the target. 
Round after round went up to block off the unscen 
craft. Wich scarcely any change in che azimuch and 
elevation dials, gunners were skeptical of whether they 
had actually feed upon a target. But they kept firing 
unal che expected ” radar off target’ report. All eyes 
and ears strained for some indication of che whereabouts 
of the target—we were sweating out another one. 
Then, suddenly, through the haze, a few hundred yards 
ahead of us, ic sneaked noiselessly down, followed by the 
usual shattering blast and concussion. deep breath 
—and the tension ts over unul the next one. 

It was a very unpleasant nightmare, but the Battery 
was inordinately lucky, and tc came through unscathed. 
Buc there isn’t 2 man who will ever foreter, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AN M-9 DIRECTOR 
AT ABERDEEN PROVING GROUNDS 
OCTOBER, 1943 


Corporal Lawrence George 


As we filed into the shop -the instructor was _re- 
moving the side panels of the director. ’’This,”’ 
he said fondly, “1s Western Electric’s dream.” 
1 said it looked more like someone's nightmare 
to me, bur che instructor, looking sourly in my direction, 
conunued. This instrument ts an electrical brain, it 
aucomatically and simultancously computes the fucure 
oe, of a moving target. “What stations will it 
get,” I asked Aton, Ignoring my question he 
raved on about potentiometers, modulators, rectifiers, 
synchronous units, and selenium disks. All I could see 
was a mass of cubes, motors, and wires. It might have 
been a computor to some people, but it was a confuser 
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to me. Ie looked like a mixture of clocks, radios, and 
electric fans with a pop corn machine thrown 1. 
Looking around I saw everyone was just as bewildered 


as I, so I didn’t feel so bad. The instructor, ending his 


two hour lecture said, “Just think, cen weeks from now 


you boys will be repairing these things.” 
After ten weeks of worse blitz chan England saw in 


irs darkest days, we reached the end of our course. In 
the cen weeks my main accomplishment was that I had 


become hopelessly confused. 
It’s two years later, in Germany, and che situation is 


unchanged except thac I've managed to confuse a lot 


of other people, too. 


RADITIONALLY, good housekeeping Is as- 
sociated with the picture of neat little women 
who flic about in a spic-and-span world of 
linoleum, glittering cutlery, starched aprons 


stick g 
Yet its precepts apply 


and blossomy wall-paper. 

as rigidly to an army in the field as to a kitchen 
in the suburbs; and destined to failure and defeat 
1s the unit that cannot cope successfully 
with che army's eternal triangle of Mess, Money and 


Mud. ‘Feed on time, pay on time and steer clear of 
quagmiures !”’ 


mi litary 


is as good a slogan as any for winning a 
war, 

Our own bout with che three M’s was staged in many 
widely differing arenas ; wind swept Cape Cod, where 
hot coffee and American dollars were the dream of 
shivering trainees, alternating between the weeks of 
field problems and week-ends of social problems ; 
gloomy, dripping Cherbourg (with its C rations of 
hap py memory) offering ae a slight variety of 
merchandise for colorful! Erenelt francs, Bue displaying a 
diabolic variety of slop, slime, muck and gumbo as 
unforgettable souvenirs de France. The bleak moors of 
England will always recall to mind the incomprehensible 
“twelve-six-and-two” and "five bob che lot’ prices for 
anything you might care to buy in the way of warm 
beer, wit Antwerp provided our most frequently 
purchased article, the figurine of the engaging little boy 
who performed hts office so faithfully and well despite 
the passage of centuries, the thunder of wars and the 
normal wear and tear on the world’s most amazing kid- 
neys. Brave, embattled Verviers meance Christmas 
dinner for us and the nice old lady who loaned us her 
barn, a charming collection of gifts for the good people 
living on the street below our hill, and frozen feet that 
broke the snowy crust and contacted our cold and muddy 
nemesis. 

An outfit that has been paid in good green dollars, 
pounds Sterling, French francs, Belgian franes and Ger- 
man marks muse have travelled far and discovered much 
about what it likes to eat, how it likes to spend, and 
wherein lies che resemblance between muddy discomfort, 
European style, and the same dire condition back home. 

As for food the choice 1s well-nigh unanimous— fried 
chicken, as prepared by the best cooks, under the super- 
vision of the best mess sergeant in the Battalion. 


Spending offers a wider choice. PX rations, airmail 


MESS, MONEY AND MUD 
By Lt. Crane 


stamps and film have A-1 priority, but beer and cognac 
are looked upon most favorably, while calvados, that 
potent distillation from the bitter apples of Normandy, 


has many an advocate. Ic has ever been found that a 
Madamoiselle and a Miss offer the same fleeting devotion 
toa man of evident wealth ; and not at all foreign to our 
methods of exchange is an occasional game of chance, 
with much currency passing on the turn of a card or a 
roll of the dice. 

Money flowed, too, into channels of less frivolous 
investment. There is yet much 1n Europe to catch a 
shrewd American eye, be it the sturdy workmanship of 
a Bevel sabot, or the exquisite artistry of Brussels lace, 
and many a pass was devoted entirely to combing the 
shops and markers for gifts to send home. Nor were 
the typical American motives of kindness and charity 
neglected, as—to mention but one instance—the 
orphaned charges of the Sisters of the Little Ones bear 
grateful witness. 

What of the mud wherein we slithered ? German 
mud is reminiscent of the shppery Wisconsin variety, 
the porous soil of Belgium has its counterpart in the 
Carolinas, while Frentli mud—most frequently and 
profanely recalled by the Yanks of two wars—might 
easily “‘transfer in grade” to the storied deltas of the 
Mississippi. But regardless of nationality, the problem 
it presents ts the same. Whether you're heaving and 
sweating over a ponderous ninety, or just plain digging, 
or filling sandbags, or walking guard, it is in the very 
nature ef mud, aie wlicteene you meet it, there's only 
one way co treat it. 
ic !—but you defeat it. 

So much for the three M’s as we have mec them. 
Naturally these experiences and discoveries overseas 
produce in the American soldier a keen and heartfelt wish 
for something very definite back home. Perhaps it ts 
yearning for the unattainable, but the collective heart of 
A Battery, weary of the European turmoil, throbs with 
a deep desire for a final solution of this problem of Mess, 
Money and Mud. At this writing, the final solution 
is far in che future, ic is highly idealized, and most 
unmilicary ; but it runs something like this: on the 
menu, beef from Chicago, in the pocket, the minted 
coin of Philadelphia, and underfoot, the sidewalks of 


New York. 
(Written in Germany on V-E Day, May 


You beat it—you may even eat 


8, 1945) 


The night is cold and still~the sky so black it seems 
to reach right down to earth and shut out everything 
And the only sound is the steady pick 


How strange this 


around him. 
of his heels on the frozen earth. 


stillness! As if the war has suddenly stopped, and 
gone forever. 
He pauses. The moist air brushes his face. He 


feels its cold edge on his wrists and on the lobes of his 
ears. Buc it ts sweet and icy tn his nostrils, and he 
stands there, inhaling full, delicious breaths. 

His mind starts to drift off, as the battles have seemed 
to do, but it is suddenly jerked back again to reality. 
He becomes conscious of another Bind from far up 
instde the blackness, the muffled drone of warplanes, 
a ceaseless throb that wells until it fills che sky. "Bon 


he’s thinking, “Bon Voyage and good luck 


Voyage,” 
this Christmas Eve.” 

Yes, the war is real. But someday-—-. A chin 
trace of a smile comes on his face, a picture of home 
in his memory. ”There’s Mom —bustling around the 
kitchen now, with ftnal preparations fr the holiday 
And Dad-he’s hanging the unsel and colored 
Piles i beribboned gifts ‘round 
the carols playing 


and 


meals, 
ornaments on the tree. 
about, brother and sister sleeping, 
His home, 


the radio—-.” 


softly on expectant 


waiung for the morrow. 
“Christmas Eve all over America.” 


There’s some- 


“You're larched on co Strictly on che Record’ came 


the familar words from Sgt. George Monahan che AEF 
record man. Silence prevailed for a few moments and then 
the terrific rendition of | ) What Is This Thing Called 
Love” came smashing 1 its way into the noisy Rec hall, 
introducing what was polled as the most popular radio 
program in the minds of most of the Battery. Of 
course the long-hairs and a few of the corney individuals 
will disagree, but co the bovs who liked cheir music 
some on aie swect and some on the solid side, chis was 
i. Ic was interesting to note the expressions on the 
faces of the boys as they sat and listened to the “'blues’’, 
“boogie”, and some lowdown, savage, solid swing. 
Monahan had a way of bring:ng to mind some of che 
fond experiences which occurred before entering the army 
and which are happening again now that you are 
civilians once more. The favorite band in che Battery 
was Tommy Dorsey, and as Tommy played some sweet 


CHRISTMAS AT THE BULGE 
By T/4 Lang 


AEF RECORD MAN 
By Michael DiMeo 


thing about its feeling that can raise a lump i a man’s 
fifroat, and makes lis hearc feel bigger. As though, 
at this one ame at least, che mole Sor is paehee 
Tie 
asi e in che stores, jostling and smiling ; the churches 
filled with people, and bursting wich Pal organ and 
singing ; the snowflakes drifting and ee bells 
ringing musically on the mene ar; people hurrying 
home, and = che greetings between — friends. 
“Merry Christmas Jim !” “Merry Christmas...” 
But the planes are going into their runs now. 
Already the bombs are falling. And che sky ts 
emblazoned with light--red Breaks of tracers and rockets 
sweeping upwards, the searching beams, the bursting 
The big planes tremble like leaves 
and goes 


all lighted up wich happiness and good will. 


down, 


warm 


clusters of white. 
iw ther flight. Sometimes one 1s caught 
down in fiery throes of agony. But they keep on going 
In. unswerving in their course and in their duty. Brave 
Brave men dying on 


men relentlessly attacking. 


Christmas Eve. 

They will not see our morrow’s dawn, or hear che 
pealing bells. Never again will chey feel the warmrh 
of friendly greeting--never again che joy of living. Burt 
we mM ecomed: ay. Someday there will be peace again. 

The night is cold and scill again, the only Reuricl chie 


chick of heels on frozen one Darkness waiting for 


the dawn. 


trombone on "Song of India’, one could leer some 


mumbled words abouc the Trianon and che Aragon 
Benny Goodman would send out his un- 
"Somebody Else 1s Taking My 


particular would have 


ballrooms. ; 
bearable version of 
Place”, and one fellow in 
memories, some interesting, and one not che least bir 
interesting. The “powerhouse” band, Stan Kenron 
would leap i into the Eager Beaver’, and all the fellows 
formed a mental picture of the nights in. the Camp 
Shanks P.X. when we were all "sweating it out’, | 
firmly beleive chat "Strictly on the Record’ will be 
remembered as the entertainment thac helped chase away 
the blues, so if Monahan should ever hear, we say 
"Thanks." As one guy yells, “Hey Frank, another 
beer,”’ our best program leaves BME cates for the day 
as Monahan says, ”So long gang, and all the best to 


you.” 


ENTERING GERMANY nse 
Be in Your Guard 4 


ONT FRATERNIZE WITH GERMANS 


Flere it s---you are entering Germ: any. 
Guard, Don't FraterntzeesNeeme thoughe we'd see that 


Be On Your 


sign--- “This outfits too old to go overseas. "Wonder 
how long we'll stay—look at that wrecked C47-—those 
German graves in the ditches—dead cows-—wrecked 


tanks---say, that was no farmhouse, chat was a pill box 


“THE SACRED SOIL OF THE FATHERLAND"” 
By P.F.C. Parl Seal 


-~boy, did it get plastered—whar a life those tankers and 
infantrymen must have, my hat's off to them—look, 
this place hardly gor hit ac all-—when [ chink of France 
and Belgium-—those damn buzz bombs—look at them 
going into church, wonder what for—they let their kids 
grow into beasts that killed--imagine killing a kid 
because his Dad is a Jew, or a Catholic, or a Democrat, 
ot a Socialist—can you imagine my Mother or yours 
sending our sisters to become unwed Mothers—these 
people must be insane, the whole loc of them—here’s 
the Rhine~-wrecked bridges—guess we'll cross on a 
pontoon bridge--those engineers really do a job and 
don’t waste any this town really 1s 
demolished—worse than St Lo-—what a smell—guess the 
bombers did most of chis—what a team we're on, air 
corps, tankers, infantry, engineers and us, yes us, we 
helped see to it that they got the stuff they needed— 
Lord, give us wisdom to ‘don the right things to end this 


slieae quickly—Be On Guarden ten t Fracecneet 


cime—say, 


“REDSEAERS 
By T/s Wiemert and P.F.C. Prepelicza 


In the early stages of the war, with the armies racing 
across France in pursuit of the enemy, the matter of 
supplies became one of vital urgency. With the French 

railroads requiring months of painseaking repair before 
they could be put back into operation, transportation of 
gasoline, food, and matericl: became, as a matter of 
necessity, a problem of motor transportation. 

A through highway, leading from Cherbourg and che 
invasion beaches to Paris, was immediately conditioned, 
and was designated the '’Red Ball’ highway, restricted 
to high priority vehicular traffic. Both the highway 
and the trucks were identified with a familiar bright red 
solid circle. 

Idle trucks of mobile gun battalions were pressed into 
service, and those of A Battery joined the newly formed 
6907 Provisional Trucking Company, with headquar- 
ters ac LeMolay, near Bayete Its primary assignment 
was that of hauling gasoline from the large shine at 


Etraham to the railhead at LeMolay. Later, operating 


out of Versailles, che unit hauled several anti aircraft 


outfits from rear to front line positions. 

A Bartery'’s Red Ball unit included Staff Sergeant 
Fruzen as head mechanic, Sergeant Van_ Brocklin, 
section leader, Corporal Wiemert as squad leader, and 
Corporal Kuzmovich as mechanic. Drivers included 
Dozier, Prepelitza, Weaver, Holden, Russell, Lane, 
Bryant, Rowling, Crotts, Hackbarth, Ludwig, Calder, 
Tawes, and Garrison. 

The struggle with the mud had its compensating 
feature in ae these men had opportunity to thoroughly 


tour the French battle zones, famous war cities, 


and 
Paris. 


Satisfactorily completing its assignment, the 6907 
Provisional Trucking Company received the con- 
gratulations of the sand Quartermaster Depot Corps 


arid was summarily disbanded, all components returning 
to their respective units. 
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BATTALION SOFTBALL CHAMPS 
First row: Walloch, McKnight, Dimeo, Fox, Larkin, Jackson, Le. Wilson 
Second row : Crancaglini, Luczywko, Willoughby, Westervelt, Cain, George, 
Strosnider 


BATTALION VOLLEY-BALL CHAMPS 


First row: Ciancaglini, Fox, Capt. Clements, Larkin, Jackson, Dimeo 


Second row: Wey, Leffler, McCutcheon, Wilson, Luczywko 


SPORTS IN SHORT 
By Dick Fox 


We love, we hate; we live, we die 

And can’t explain the reason why. 

We know chat life ts all coo short 

To spend too much of ic in sport. 

But sports 1s king, and kings must reign 

[mn peace and healch, in war and pain. 
Bactery A, Battalion leaders. Our motto was, As 
We applied 


that rule not only to soldiering, but to the freld of sports. 


A Battery goes, so goes the Batcalion.”’ 


Devoting many hours to nulitary training left liccle 
time for sports while in che States. Competitive sports 
were first instituted in France at Omaha Beach. Teams 
were organized in softball, volley ball, and touch foot- 
ball and fought it out for Battery honors. Although 
the schedules were not all completed the Machine Gun 
section proved to have the power. 

Around the masterful pitching of Harry Wallock we 
formed a powerful Battery softball team, one that the 


Backed 


by the power of Wey and Luczywko, we finished the 


other Batteries grew to fear and longed to beat. 


season undefeated Battalion champions. The lineup ; 


Wallock, Wey, Luczywko, Fox, Ciancaglini, McKnight, 


Aen 


Larkin, Westervelt, Cain, Mangan, Jackson and Waish, 
with Lr. Wilson as coach. 

After leaving Omaha Beach and travelling around the 
country for several months, we finally stopped in 
Belgium long enough to run off an intra-battery volley- 
ball series, with Gun 3 copping the honors after some 
hotly contested games. 

Standout players in the secttons were merged into a 
Baccery team that was entered in the Battalion league. 
Led by Captain Clements, the Battery’s most ardent 
sports enthusiast, Wey, Luczywko, Larkin, Jackson, 
Ciancaglini, and Fox started the season by swamping 
C Battery. With overconfidence very evident, B Bat- 
tery proceded to take us, two games to one, all of them 
close. Determined to uphold our reputation and regain 
the lost prestige, we swept through our remaining games 
in decisive manner. We topped off the season by 
humiliating B Battery to avenge our only defeat. Once 
again A Battery was the champ. 

In Germany, as the war ended, another softball 
league was going strong, with A Battery continuing its 


winning ways. 


SOFTBALL 
A 2---3 Headquarters A 3-0 3660 Q.M. Company 
A 3-1 C Battery A 4—2 11th Evac. Hospital 
A 7--0 B Battery (forfeit) A o~4 3660 Q.M. Company 
A 6--2 D Battery A 6-5 11th Evac. Hospital 
A 6-0 Headquarters A 3-1 369th Engineers 
A 4-0 D Battery A 2-0 71 Div. sth Inf. 
A 6---1 54 Air Disarmament A 4---3 369th Engineers 
A 6--o 72 Air Disarmament A 2-1 3660 Q.M. Company 
A o--2 3660 Q.M Company A14—2 825th Engineers 
A 2—2 3660 Q.M. Company (g innings) A 7—0 157th Inf. a 
Won--16 ate 


Lost — 


Tied -- 1 
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SINWS 


Gertine vuS€O To THE ARMY 
WAS QUITE AN ORDEAL FoR ALL. 


POO tM me he Ore 


Whip Roberts used cto sit back and say, “Come on 
fellas, lift--ic ain't heavy.” 

Hanna, doing check problems, would insist it was 
-956 instead of 955: 

Bote and ‘The case of the missing mattress’, at 
Scortons Neck. 

We spent three weeks at Wellfleet, waiting to fire 
ren rounds on one course. 

New Year's Eve, Orleans, Mass., population 600, 
including livestock. 

The transmitter fell off the cop the 268 mount. 

A Battery’s indoctrination school for officers. 
Students including, Captains Grohne and Redwine, 
Lieutenants Bartlett, Laulanen, Shepard, Hedgecock, 
Wilson, "Rah rah” Stephans, Schneider, Shanks, Farve, 
Sandstrom, Kirkland, Rudy, McKim, Dorsey, Semps- 
ratc, Dvorak, Medved, Stouffer, Stacio and Janne. 
Whew ! ! 

Bussey and Serpe oriented and synchronized the radar 
3200 mils from the director, at Scortons Neck. 

Sgt. Coyle had hair — We don’t either. 

Our ’’six striper’’ had to cut short his stay at the 
hospital, to three months, in order to move with us co 
Farmingdale. 

The battle of Denmark was fought so often. 


The mad rush for the 11:57 out of Lindenhurst. 


REMEMBER WHEN..? 


The evening parade to Otto's for hamburgers and 
beer. 

The going away party at Angelo’s. 

Being ’’Show Troops’’ ac Jamaica armory. 

The Radar checking altimeter readings for the mighty 
Air Corps. 

Garland spent the night in Capt. Grohne’s bed. 

Pohlman would crawl into his tent at 05:59 for a 
minute of sack work before reveille. 

Harrison came home from a spree and found no bed. 

Capt. Grohne fell in a foxhole while trying to get 
into his gas mask, during a real gas alert. 

Larkin's buddies had to carry him to reveille after a 
hard night at the FD R at Farmingdale. 

Those sunny Sunday afternoons, at Davis, spent 
tracking met. balloons. 


The Battalion anniversary party at Wrightsville 
beach. 


Capt. Clements joined the 136th. 

We got 99.6 on the A.G.F. firing test. 

“Are you prepared for overseas movement, P.O.M.? 

Lr. Crane joined the Battery, but we didn’t see him 
for two months, because they wouldn’t let him out of 


B.S.O. 


"This outfit won't go overseas, it’s too old.” 


SK NS WN fee 

During ouR EARLY DAYS AT EDWARDS 
Ys DAVIS, THEN PFC., TOLD THE NEW, 
MEN “WE NON-COoMS MUST BE OBEYED 


Peter's first attempt at corn bread. 

At Camp Shanks, we all got brush haircuts. 

Thar million mile trip to the ship, via “feet,” 
tain, and ferry. 

Sixcy K.P."s per day. 

Strosnider ran a loan company. 

Rollo and Hanna will always wonder what it was they 
siw in the scopes, that trigger happy night at Omaha. 
While “matching bugs”, it looked like the moonlight 
onaplane. After “cease fire’, the bugs were no longer 
matched, so they hurried to catch up and later backed 
up to try to catch the ‘plane, but could only see stars. 

Kuzma received a comb and hair conic in a Xmas 
package and remarked “they forgot my toupee.” 

Hance was asked to fix the leg of a char. He 
gathered up some wire outside the gun pit and did a very 
neac job of fixing the chair. Later, to his amazement, 
found out that he had used six feet of the gun’s com- 
munication wire. 

At Omaha beach, Patin was always first in the chow 
line and he pleaded, Honest fellas, I’m no chow hound. 
I just like my food while it’s hot.” 

Ac Farmingdale, Larkin, just coming in from pass, 
too sick to stand reveille, said, “It must have been some- 
thing | ate.” 

Hasse was caught giving himself a rubdown and 
carefully explained he was just scratching a rash. 

Hanna received a YoYo from his wife ? 

Stakem, coming on the run, chinking he was called, 


o 
when two of the bovs wanted to know what to do with 


De Pani ANO V 
f20T THE KITCHEN 


N Wo€RT HAD EVERYTHING 
SINK WHEN THEY BOARDED SHIP. 


two loose communications wires, was cold by the 
Sgt. to, "juse stake ‘em down.” 

Arcaro, barracks bag with legs, had two speeds, slow 
and stop. 

Wiemert jumped a hedgerow, fell, broke his rifle, 
then laughed about it. Later, he sweated ic out two 
days at Verviers, without a rifle, 

Old Tex and the Calvados kid, ac Farmingdale, came 
in off pass a bit high, and thought cheir cent was on 
fire. 

Cline fell off his high chair in the C.P. with his 
hands full of coffee and food. Whatta mess. 

Patin, McKnight and Massa, were M.P.'s on New 
Years eve, at the Souchward Inn, Orleans. The owner 
wouldn't serve them so they had the customers order 
drinks for them at their cables. 

Mangan, the problem child, when on K P detail, was 
told to do extra work in che kitchen. Did he accidentally 
on purpose, drop the washrag tn the cocoa ? 

“Tiny” Leffler, our 6-4" buddy, had the officers 
in the Camp Shanks BSO sweating ic out. looking for 
O.D. shirts to fit so he would look good coming over- 
seas. 

Benme got his firse G.I. haircut, had his musecache 
clipped off, then looked tn the mirrer and curned around 
to see who was looking over his shoulder. Nobody 
there, what a change. : 

Flynn, of Baker Battery, chased Lane down che 
street in Farminzdale, earning Lane the title of ''Sea- 


biscuit.” 


The “powers that be’’ got lost on a hike and walked 
us all over New York state. 

Mail censorship began. 

First class passage aboard the USS Billy Mitchell. 

M.P. duty, below decks and topside with three meals 
a day. 

Roberts practically had to write O'Hara's letcers for 
him. 

Kuzmovich made a bid for Cauthen’s T/4 chevrons 
by tossing him off the top of the cat. 

We tricd to get accustomed to warm beer in England, 
the jolly ol’. 

Ac Omaha Beach, Lt. Crane and Crancaglint both 
tried to put the same man our at home plate, bur neither 
of them had the ball. 

Lt. Dunlap almost had to pay for Brownte’s gun. 

Flanigan went out rac hunting tn his shorts at 02:00. 

Showalter received thirty-six letters from his wife, in 
one day, che rest of us received none. 

Cline spent a week acquiring and installing a stained 


glass window in his shack. 


g Ir lasted one day. 


Bailey acquired the nickname of Calvados Kid. 

Larry Miller sat there with a full house, aces high, 
saying, “Guess I’d better check the por.” 

Harry Schultz made his “flying dutchman” from the 
top of the radar. 

Flanigan quit trying to make a soldier out of Mac. 

At Bevel, Van Adestine went a whole day without 
complaining, he slepr. 

Ac Verviers, we spent the Holidays with the 1st 


Army. 


\E al r- 


CLEMENT'S 
CONSTRUCTIO 
COMPANY, 


Doerr, the pride of Loophole, So. Dakota, had to 
hit the mud to avoid go shells. PS. The lipstick 
didn’t wipe off. 

George worried about his teeth with "Gold hungry 
Jerry’’ so close. 

We had evening chats at Paul's. 

Chrisemas dinner at the cow shed. 

Our Xmas packages arrived on Xmas eve. 

At Brasschaat, Rollo went to the hospital for a rest 
when his baby was born and there was McKnight 
(and Lt. A.N.C.) to keep him on the ball. 

McKnight and Clifford, returned late from Brussels 
ot pass, giving the excuse, “We missed che truck.” 


Cain, while driving the Caprain, in a jeep, tried to 
sec how close he could come to a land mine. 

Calder, storming up and down the tent saying, She 
won't join the Army Nurses Corps, I'm sure of it — I 
hope.”’ 

Strosnider turned out a lefe handed salute for Gen. 
Armstrong. 

Anusacavage ran under the radar to sweat out a buzz 
bomb and sat on a box of hand grenades. 

The Captain couldn’t understand how three guns 
could have a round stuck in the bore at rhe same time. 

Wheat put a stop to Pohlman’s sleeping habit, 
sleeping through breakfast, with the aid of a bucket of 
cold water. 

Lang forgot there were steps on the side of the radar. 

Someone stole the "’Spisak’’ family mailbox, which, 
Son John had bought himself. 

S’cold, Huh — Come by the fire, make varm. 


Ie 
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Ac Bevel, the kitchen caught fire, Triplete ran over 
ta the supply room for the fire extinguisher but Zaretsky 
wouldn’t Jet him have it until the Mess Sec. signed for 
It. 

Zuccaro explained the reason he knew there were air 
brakes on the gun was because it goes psst-psst. 

We had three Battery commanders in one day. 

Steinberg was always bucking for PFC. 

Wakefield was always looking for “thar hil ol’ red 
plane.” 

Kuharich almost has his head blown off at Verviers, 
by Klein, when he was running for the gun pit. 

Hagenau and McCauley were "sweating it out” at 
Scortons neck, when the wives werc visiting. 

Lutz would get homesick when the wife sent 
packages with the store ad printed thereon. 

We couldn’t figure out who was more bowlegged, 
Schwartz or Lutz. 

Brady managed to have a radio working, no matter 


where. 
Renye finally received his much desired Good Con- 


duct ribbon. 

Lloyd was whipping out and fell flat on his puss in a 
deep crater of mud. 

Bedsaul had a loaded cigarette, unknowingly, blow 
up on him during a no smoking formation in Davis. 
Was his face red. 

We wondered whatever held Coyle’s struggle buggy 
together. 

Caputo, being the first one to leave on furlough at 
Edwards, was thrown out of barracks, bag and baggage. 


CHECK THAT DAMN SERVO 
GAIN AGAIN, HARRY — 


wea 


No,I THINK 
IT'S THIS XIZRQ33 = 
== TUBE, GEORGE! FMS 


— Ss —— 
To a ae 


>. 2} 
>< 
SS, 


Bevilacqua didn’t want to get on the go, because 
it was too hard to carry. 


Gun 1 got lose in che fog and nearly wound up on 


the frone line. 

Christy was the silent type and never divulged any 
secrets of his meanderings. 

Walloch used to really give out in Boston’s Scolly 
Square. 

Leslie would harp in with, *’so [ sez’ and “he 

7 
sez’, etc. 

At Camp Edwards, after a hectic night in Buzzards 
"Gulch", Kuharich had co crawl up the frone of che 
barracks, looking for his number. 

He-man, Wm. Dougherty, was really shooting them 
down at Wellflect, with Stemberg at the water pump. 

Renye didn’t have co go up for seconds ; he had other 
sources. 

Arcaro came back at 8:30 in the morning. His 
excuse, “I can’e find the way back at night.” Yes, 
Bailey was with him. 

Strosnider acquired a girl friend, in England, just 
talking to her on the phone. Who didn't ? 

Cline put up the scope on the firing range and 
found Baker Battery’s operators there every morning. 

Cline jumped out of his bed and ran for a foxhole, 
nearly hanging himself on a wire strung between two 
trecs. 

Bailey upset Strosnider in excitement, yelling, 
"Where's my helmet, where's my helmet.” 

Massa tied Cain into his bed and carried him out 


onto the street. 


AEY,7 WHEN You 
GUYS READY To *§ 
Go BACK IN 2 


Georce ann Pomman Always ENJOYED THE: 
HovR OF CHARM” ——(ComPYVTER MAINTENANCE 
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The Captain of A” Battery fed sick Nolsheim 
Scotch whiskey and pulled guard on a advance detail. 

Packard, the Casanova of ’’A”’ Battery, on pass to 
Antwerp, visiting the famous Ptccadily cafe, was im- 
mediately surrounded by the Belgian belles and was later 
rescued by Seabiscure. 

Clary cursed the cab driver in New York to step on 
the gas, 1n order to meet his one and only. After waiting 
two hours in the station he found her on the lower floor 
where she had been waiting a couple hours. 

Rick went co the Piccadily to meet one of his flames 
and to hs surprise, there she stood in her wooden shoes, 
painted up like a Chrisemas tree, in the arms of another 
G.I. 

Massa was helping in che supply room and really 
burned when we sang “Little Zaretsky ?”’ 

Sgt. Brown pulled K P when he was a Private ? 

Le. Crane, Batley and Mac, heard Cpl. George read 
their obituary when chat “‘buzzer’’ was about ready to 
stop ‘'buzzin?”’ 

Hanna decided to split his latest package from home? 
It was spam, 

O'Hara's calibration correction was set in the com- 
putor ac Top Sail? 

O'Hara nearly won the Purple Heart in the defense 
of MacArthur Field? He sacked off without putung 
up an ‘Off Limits” sign and was almost run over by 
the enemy's tanks. 

Capt. Clements insisted Mac called him a sad sack. 
When all he said after the Captain referred to him as 
that favorite character was, "Turn in your commission, 
we're a pair.” 


P 
FT ah Tie 
Ls 
Z Se 
WW 
A) 


a 
TTT) 


S ) } 
OH,SHELL BE WORKIN’ IN 


THE MORNING BRADY AT WORK. 


“Zuccie ” KNEW ALL 
THE ANSWERS. 


\, 

WELL SIR,» THE 

REASON | KNOW 

THE GUN HAS AIR BRAKES IS 


EVERYTIME SHE STOPS, THE BRAKES 
GO ‘PF TTTT GC 


Mac thanked Sgt. Pohlman for six months for fixing 
his bed that fell with him in it. Sgt. Pohlman was 
responsible for the bed being in thac condition. 

Calder traveled to Brussels to see “Since You Went 
Away ?” 

Lr. Emerick finally beat Mac playing cribbage ? 

Rollo announced "'Its a girl’, and Miller asked what 
he had to offer ? 

Sgt. Essex, Calder, Hanna, Miller and Mac, had 
Miller make Rollo a new shelf rather than have Joe 
change his sleeping position. 

Flanigan stood reveille in his overcoat ? 

Calder would be out for reveille before the 1st Sgt. 
saying "Who's buckin ?”” 

Rollo returned from the hospital singing, “Deep 
Purple ?”’ 

Wiemert shined the power plant up for the A.G.F. 
test at Camp Davis and then it wouldn't start ? 

The civilian worker asked Lt. Crane to speak to the 
Captain about receiving combat pay because he risked 
lighting Zavitoski’s heaters. 

Cain and Heck received 5 days Battery Detail 
because their pockets were not buttoned in Antwerp. 


The Soft Ball Tournament at Omaha Beach. 


11g 


thac came up sent us to the E.T.O. 

Hanna and Baldinger used plastic chessmen instead 
of wooden ones so the termites wouldn't chew chem into 
' pieces between moves. 

The compliment from our new B.C. when we got 
the sleeve in four shots. (A.G.F. Retake). 

Westervele hic the dentist with a baseball bat. 

DiGiacomo called “Attention !” while in bed—and 
then gave, "At Ease !” 


L.S.T. 1001. 
a 


oo 


.. 


Guys uKke % WILLOUGHBy 
DIDN'T GET ouT of A 

NIGE WARM SAC IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT To 
WATCH RU22 BOMBS Go OVER 
BECAUSE THEY THOUGHT IT / 
WAS Fun / ASK WILLOUGHRY; 


O'Hara "'spun the dials” at Topsail and the number 


How we appreciated the loud speaker made by Set. 
Wheat and Sgt. Pohlman. 

Joe Rollo from the old 28th. 

“Leek”, “Omaha Beach”, “Cherbourg”, ’’Bevel”’, 


*Stembert’’, *Heide’’. 


Capt. Clements Construction (CO. 


“A” Battery Mess and Sanitation. "Superior.”” 
"Show tonight—20 men to a truck.” 

Generals Armstrong and Badger chining with us 

—-and seconds too. 
1st Sgt. Shuttleworth came down to our Battery for 
ideas. 

Mangan served a volley ball on the net—Whew ! ! 

The Captain had mud packing mail call at Cher- 
bourg. 

The first day of Spring and those pretey nurses 
visiting the site. 

The Captain paid for O'Hara’s haircut. 

Kuzma heard noises in the hedgerows act Verviers. 

Candy restriction on the Billy Mitchell. 

The noon Buzz Bomb would evacuate the kitchen. 

On "D" Day in Camp Davis we were doing bogie 
up and bogie down (EGF. Test.) 

Our faithful photographers, Patin and Bones. 

Ralph from the Ninth Aircorps, our Newsrcel camera- 
man. 

Range Section dug in gun # 2. 

The orange peel incident. 

Sgt. Jim Essex was sent up to New Jersey from Camp 
Davis to pick up a prisoner and what a time they had 
getting back ? 

McKnight and Flanigan bunked together for 
“warmeh” at Omaha Beach. And a mouse ate up the 
candy while each thought the other was grinding his 


teeth. 
Lr. Wilson figured the T.S.P. on Gun #1 and fired 
Gun # 4. 


Ac the 2nd baccle of MacArthur Field, Miller, Bal- 
dinger and Youngberg wound up as three buddies in a 
community foxhole. 

Betts made a score of 99% on the 2nd class gunners: 


exam at Camp Edwards? Who helped him ? 


Joseph E. Coyle, rst sergeant of A” Battery, was born 
Oct. 26, 1913. His wife's name ts Margaret 
his son's name ts Wilham. Joe never 
could find his whistle at che right cme. 
Leroy P. Cauchen, S/Sgt. of motor section, was born 
Apr. 1g, 1911. His wife's name is Joe Ann. 
“Somebody's always calling for a truck.” 
Charles Kuharich, S/Sgt. chief of gun sections, was born 
March 16, 1915. The litele sergeanc, fast 
walker, never could stand sell. 
Harry A. Pohlman, S/Sgc. fire control, was born May 
14, 1922. 


morning. 


and 


"Oh, how I hate to get up in che 


John F. Roberts, S/Sge. chief of range section, was born 
Aug. 18, 1917. His wife's name is Bette, 
daughcer’s name is Marsha June. ‘The whip.” 

Willham A. Zaretsky, S/Sgt. of supply, was born on 
Dec. 25, 1912. "Whac do you want? | 

: i 
ain't got it, 

Edward Zavitoski, mess sergeant, was born Oct. 31, 
1919. “Ya got any loot, Chum ?” 

William J. Wheat, Wes radar maintenance, was born 
Aug. 16, 1921. Boy oh boy, could he give 
ouc with che snow job. 

William S. Beanie, No 2 gun commander, was born on 
Mar. 3), ng teeta wife's name is Harriett. 
Bull likes good food and more sleep. 

Eldon P. Bissey, cluef radar operator, was born Feb. 1, 
1918. His wife's name is Dorothy and son’s 
name 1s Tom. ‘Sam, you made che night too 
long.” 

James F. Brown, No 4 gun commander, was born July 
30, 1910. Ask Jim, he knows where to get it. 

Walter H. Doerr, communication Sgt., was born Apr. 
22,1918. "IT gotta have a furlough, got some 
planun’ to do.” Always ask a Gendarme for 
directions when in Paris, Wale. 


James A. Essex, heightfinder Sgt., was born Apr. an 


He knew 


19238" etglis wife's name 1s June. 
when to go on pass. 

Ralph G. Patin, No 3 gun commander, was born Mar. 
24, 1915. His wife’s name is Ruth and his 
daughter's name 1s Mary Ellen. As a photo- 
grapher, he's a good gun commander. 

Clayton G. Van Brocklin, machine gun Sgt., was born 
Mar. sesgiro: His wife’s name ts Blanche. 
“What !! Some more machine guns.” 

John F. Anusacavage, T/4 cook, was born Sept. ras 
1917. ‘Got any snuff, Bud? 

Peter P. Bott, T/4 radar operator, was born Feb. 18, 
1914. His wife's name is Dorothy and his 
son's name is Jeffrey. 


"Let's get ginning a 
batch of soup. 


PERSONALIZED BATTERY ROSTER 


Wayne C. Larkin, T/4 radio operator, was born Oct. 9, 
1923. 
much. 

Nicholas Kuzmovich, T/4 motor mechanic, was born 


Jock, never does anything wrong, 


Nov. 30, 1916. Junior was quite the guy. 

David A. Lang, T/4 radar operator, was born Aug. 23, 
1920. Heavy thinker, light talker. 

Jerome S. Luczywko, T/4 gun mechanic, was born Aug. 
8, 1923: Jerry, was a hard worker, 1f you 
could get him up. 

Leo B. O'Hara, T/q4 heightfinder Sgt., was born June 
5, 1924. "'Is everything covered ?”’ 
means nothing to me.” 


“Money 


“Pm gonna write 


home.” 
Emil G. Serpe, T/q radar operator, was born Jan. 
16," 1On3: His wife's name 1s Ancoinette. 


“What's for chow, ain't it.’’ Always gives 
with the Dime store. 

Allen C. Willoughby, T/4 cook, was born Oct. 6, 
1916. His wife's name is Marjorie. Will 
could whip a mean meal. 

Clair G. Christy, No 1 gun corporal, was born Feb. 1, 
1924. Chris liked fun and everybody liked 
him. 

Charles E. Cline, H.Q. section corporal, was born June 
2, 1924. Pleasancly plump. 

Frank T. Genua, machine gun corporal, was born Apr. 
9; TQ Laser lis wife's name 1s Mildred. Whiat 
happened to Frank on that Paris crip ? 

Lawrence R. George, director corporal, was born May 
23, 1919. His wife's name is Mary Emma. 
"Now lets see, what did I tell them yesterday.” 

Ralph L. Huntzicker, gun No 3 ammo corporal, was 
born Aug. 27, 1924. Huntz liked the girls, 
fecling mutual. 

Ous C. Lutz, No 1 gun ammo corporal, was born Feb. 
25,1911. His wife's name is Loretta. Oddy 
knew the hardware game, go’s or otherwise. 

Joseph A. Marusak, No. 3 gun corporal, was born Apr. 
25,1910. The ‘mad Russian’ never passed up 
a pass. 

Raymond L. Nolsheim, No. 2 gun ammo corporal, was 
born July 22, 1923. His wife’s name is Mary 
and son's name is Robert. Lou was well liked 
and definitely the industrious type. 

Edward J. Parker, No 4 gun corporal, was born April 

8, 1917. His wife’s name is Mary June. 
Definitely never bothered with hair in his eyes, 
and what a line he threw. 

Ralph L. Smich, No. 2 gun corporal, was born on Mar. 


Ss 
2, gui 


His wife's name is Rhayma and 


daughter's is Carole. Cooking or gunning-all 


the same difference. 
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Richard J. Boyer, ys. power plant operator, was born 
February 6, 1925. Horizontal, he was known 
as. 

George L. Trhlik, No. 4 gun ammo corporal, was born 
April 21, 1915. Cool — calm — collected?? 

Robert E. Van .Woert, corporal, Battery clerk, was born 
October 14, 1912, His wife's name is Clara. 
Pleasing personality, fellow to know, 
ely around pay day. 

Edward A. Bones, T/5, fuze range setter gun No. 2, 

was born December tA 1919. aie wife's 


The bese photographer in 


nice 


name is Marcelle. 
the E.T.O. 

Charles W. Browder, T/5, chauffeur gun No. 4, was 
born April 27, 1909. His Pe ites name 1s 
Ruby. "Hey Durf, gimme a hand.” 

James M. Calder, T/5, director chauffeur, was born 
July 11, 1914. His wife's name 1s Odessa. 
Boy, did he sweat ouc that nurse corps deal. 

Melvin K. Carter, T/5, motor mechanic, was born Sept. 

1, 1912. His wife's name is Hazel. Work- 

benches a specialty. 

John F. Clifford, Wis radar operator, was born Aug. 
2, 1922. Huis wife’s name is Evelyn, son’s 


name John. "Now I'll tell you about MY 


son. 

Ernest E. Depanfilis, T/5, clerk, was born May 17, 
1908. The second 1st sergeant of the Battery. 
We really appreciate you Dee, no foolin’. 

Patsy C. DiGiacomo, T/5, chauffeur gun No. 2, was 
born February 3, 1923. His wife’s name 1s 
Josephine, son’s name Joseph. An artist in his 
own line and what a Jine. 

Donald J. Donovan, T/5, power plant operator, was 
born Oct. 15, 1911. Hits wife’s name is Valla. 
He got muscle bound pushing the  starcer 
butron. 

Loren L. Durflinger, T/5 chauffeur, was born May 10, 
1916. Eis wife's name is Vivian, son’s name 
Loren Dean. Durf or Browder, we never could 

et it straight. 

James P. Flanigan, heightfinder corporal, was born Aug. 
18, 1922. "Naked head” looked better with 
hair on. 

James F. Garrison, T/5, machine gun chauffeur, was 
born Mar. 6, 1907. Ee wife's name 1s 
Esther. *Dry rattle” Gary. 

Harvey H. Hagenau, T/5, fuze range setter gun No. 1, 

was born Mar. 17, 1913. His wife’s name ts 

Bernice Ann. ’'Pop”’ always kept a fatherly eye 

on the youngsters. 

Harrison, T/s IFF operator, was born Oct. 1, 

1909. His wife's name is Mildred, daughter’s 

name Marilyn Ruth. Ol’ whiskey nose was a 

sober man, so he says. 


Sears J. 


Louts A. Hasse, T/5, communications, was born Oct. 
2, 1912. His wife’s name is Edith. Trouble 

shoorer deluxe. 
Matthew E. Jackson, T/5, fuze range setter gun No. 3, 
was born Feb. 2, 1920. Work never bothered 
him ; he could go to sleep right along side of ic. 


Paul L. Ludwig, T/5, machine gun Br atrene was born 


Feb. 43 1923. His ge s name is Mary, son’s 
name is Paul. Whar Lud would say in_ his 
sleep | 


P. Marcosa, ays, fuze range setter gun No. 4, 

was born May 29, 1925. The highest paid 

man in che army. 

Urban D. Pierce, T/5 radar operator, was born Jan. 31, 
1924. He ladies. Who didn’t ? 

Louis F. Russell, T/5, chauffeur gun No. 3, was born 

Aug. 14, 1920. 


and son’s name 1s Louis. 


Joseph 


loved che 


His wife's name is Eileen 
Throw icin low, big 
lull ahead. 


Harry E, Schultz, Hess; was born April 


radar operator, 


1, 1915. His wife's name is Frances and 
son’s name 1s Harry Michael. What! No 
beer ? 


Daniel J. Stakem, T/5, communications, was born Nov. 
Beeero24. 9 (ink I'll clean out my foot 
locker.”’ 

Marshall Tate, O75, chauffeur gun No. 1, 
July 25, 1908. His wife’s name is Elsie. 
Tate didn’t like che E.F.O. The Mrs couldn’t 
make the trip. 

Eugene J. Tawes, T/5, machine gun chauffeur, was 
born June 11, 1921. His wife’s name 1s Ruth, 
son's name ts Gene. Tawes. 

Norman R. Wiemert, T/5, power planc operator, was 
born Jan. 3, 1924. He, of the misplaced 
eyebrow. 

Peter Arcaro, fuze setter operator gun No. 4, was born 
April 30, 1919. Loute has three ambitions in 
life ; wine, women and music. 

Emmett G. Ayers, elevation setter gun No. 4, was born 
June 28, 1921. His wife's name 1s Joyce and 
son's name is Macon. Where did all chat 


was born 


“Oil pressure” 


money come from ? 

Richard C. Bailey, recorder, was born Aug. 29, 1OnS. 
His wife’s name is Marlene. nile man of 
many reputations. 

John N. Baldukas, elevation secter gun No. 4, was born 
May Hees. sal he wishful bridegroom, 

Jesse P. Bedsaul, fuze setter loader gun No. 1, was born 
Pepeeecwetgtg.5 Plis’ wifes name is Lois. 
Slim was known as the human radar. 

Russell J. Black, Headquarters section, was born April 
25 1023: Give him a truck and he'll Petit: 

Thomas L. Cain, chauffeur, was born March 14, Ro25. 


How about a new blade in that razor ? 


Lester L. Blake, ammunition relayer gun No. 3, was 

born Match 2, 1921. Why hurry; we'll get 
there. 

Thomas Brady, fuze operator gun No. 1, was born Feb. 
2, 1924. Give Tom some old wire and tubes- 
presto, a radio 1s born. 

John W. Chisholm, supply, was born Oct. 12, 1909. 
His wife's name is Estelle. We liked that 
familar "Hi neighbor.” 

Frank R. Clary, elevation setter gun No. 2, was born 
May 2, 1925. Frank was a sharp looking 
article going out on pass. 

Patsy F. Conu, azimuth setter on gun No. 3, was born 
April 21) age4 
army. 

Jack Corbin, fuze setter loader gun No. 2, was born 


April 22, 1917. 


Pac donated 30 lbs. to the 


Jack gets along with every- 


one. 
Edward S. Corrado, loader gun No. 1, was born Oct. 
29,1918. Huis wife’s name is Catherine. Ed 


had three hitches in before many of us had one. 

Joseph D. Davis, Headquarters section, was born Feb. 
25, 1907. His wife's name is Frances.  Hair- 
cuts, and how. 

John F. Dougherty, machine gunner, was born July 25, 
1915. whicy John, whats that red stuff on chose 
letters ? 

William J. Dougherty, machine gunner, was born Feb. 
g, 1910. His wife's name is Agnes Mary. 
He knew how to get his beer. 

Ralph H. Dozier, chauffeur, was born Nov. 27, 1924. 
OI water truck Ralph always seemed perplexed. 

George J. Eells, loader gun No. 2, was born April 1, 
1918. His wife's name ts Margaret. An 
April fool joker for sure. 

William R. Fox, machine gunner, was born April 2, 
1918. His wife's name 1s Frances Marie and 
their three children are Connie Sue, Gene and 

Elda Lee. He’s che Batcery’s All-American. 

George A. Hackbarth, chauffeur, was born May 09), 
1925. How about a ride Hack ? 

Paul W. Hance, ammunition handler gun No. 3, was 
born March 5, 1921. His wife's name 1s 


Helen, daughter's name Paulette. Never says 


much. 
Robert T. Hanna, director section, was born Aug. 20, 
1906. His wife's name is Helen.  Ic’s all in 


his head. 
Lester D. Hills, elevation setter gun No. 4, was born 


March 25, 1918. 


His wife’s name 1s Lois. 
Les figured, if you take your time, you get there 
just che same. 

Chester A. Kowalski, chauffeur, was born Nov. 18, 


1913. His wife's name is Frances. 


Jeep 


driver, par-excellence. 


Regis M. Holden, chauffeur, was born March 1, 1925. 
Quite the boy during training. 

Francis J. Jacobson, Headquarters section, was born 
March 12, 1916. His wife’s name is Hazel 
and they have two children, Mary Elizabeth 
and Francis J. Jr. Good man — good family. 

Andrew E. Kuzma, gunner on gun No. 3, was born 
May 9, 1905. His wife's name is Olene. An- 
dy, a hammer, some nails—result, contentment. 

Raymond R. Lane, chauffeur, was born April 20, 1918. 
Frogchroat, was the seabiscuie of the ourtfic. 

William S. Leffler, azimuth setter gun No. 2, was born 
July 7, 1925. “Tiny” really gave us a run 
for our money on those hikes. 

Charles F. Leslie, ammo handler gun No. 1, was born 
Oct. 22, 1924. Nobody could beat Les at any 
game--much. 

Eugenc D. Mangan, fuze operator gun No. 2, was born 
July 11, 1925. Gene had a prized sense of 
humor. 

Jiottes M. Massa, recorder section, was born Jan. 28, 
Tots, Jerry, a circus all by himself. 

Carl F. Matrona Jr., cook, was born Feb. 25, 1913. 
His wife’s name 1s Laurine. 
smiling, always agreeable. 

Lawrence McBride, ammo relayer gun No. 2, was born 


Dec. 6, 1909. 


Mat, always 


Has a daughter named Peggy. 
“When am I going to go home 2”’ 

Thomas W. McCauley, gunner, gun No. 4, was born 
Aug. 15, 1915. His wife’s name is Eve. 
Mac, the best darn gunner this side of heaven. 

James E. McCutcheon, loader gun No. 4, was born 
Aug. 31, 1924. Jim worked hard, played hard. 

Leo J. McKnight, director, was born Oct. 6, 1gt6. 
His wife's Philomenia. Mac is 
definitely the sad sack type. 

Clarence J. Meyer, chauffeur, was born May 28, 1917. 
His wife’s name is Bernice and his son’s 1s 
Michael. A belly laugh 1s tough on him. 

Lawrence R. Miller, heightfinder section, was born Oct. 


2, 1909. His wife's name is Dorothy and his 
son’s Michael. 


hame 1s 


"T was here all the time.” 

Stanley J. Packard, ammo relayer gun No. 2, was born 
Sept. 24, 1907. Stan, a hard worker and a 
good partner on any man’s team. 

Norbert S. Peters, Battery carpenter, was born Dec. 3B 
1911. His wife’s name is Rita and he has two 
sons, Joseph and Jerome. 
up a kitchen, Pete ? 

Harry J. Rick, loader gun No. 2, was born July 28, 
1924. Rickie, otherwise known as the "'casa- 
nova de Belgique.” 

Wilham D. Prepelitza, chauffeur, was born July 2 

1915. His wife's name is Florence and 

daughter's, Patricia. Ash trays and bric-a-brac. 


Hows about putting 
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. Renkievicz, machine gunner, was born April 14, 

1921. A good natured Pole. 

Francis X. Renye, peli gunner, was born July 8 
1921. His wife's name is Mary, fuente’ 5 
name 1s Mary Lou. You can have anything 
but his chow. , 

| Benton Robinson, machine gunner, was born Dec. 5, 
1922. "“DDDD-on'e do that.” 

Robert Rogers, T/5, cook, was born August 1, 1916. 
From cook to gun and back to cook. 

Joseph A. Rollo, director section, was born June 14, 
1920. His wife’s name is Carmela and 
daughter's name Jo Ann. The only guy who 
undresses when he gets up. 

Robert W. Rowling, power plane chauffeur, was born 
cca i, O22. Move over tree, here | come.” 

Marvin T. Sanders, Headquarters section, was born July 
24, 1907. His wife's name 1s Videre. Sandy, 
always there when needed. 

.: Earl Schultz, radar operator, was born Sept. 12, 1910. 

His wife’s name 1s Beulah, son's name Richard. 
Steady company, pipe and Earl. 

Max M. Schwartz, azimuth setter gun No. 1, was bora 
April 8, 1910. His son’s name 1s Ronald. 
Maxie’s personalicy 1 1s plainly visible. 

John R. Showalter, communications, was born Aug. 23, 
1922. His wife's name is Betty June. Siti: 
on mail. 

Dan W. Smith, radar operator, was born Sepr. 24, 

20. Silent Dan, the ukelele man. 

; Roy E. Smith, machine gunner, was born Dec. 22, 

F 1919. His wife’s name is Jeanette, daughter's 

’ name Nancy Lee. How about another three 

+ day pass ? 

e John S. Spisak, communications, was born Dec. 26, 

1922. “Now when | get on my farm in Pa.” 

bac | John T. Strosnider, recorder, was born July 4, 1924. 
S-2, knows nothing, secs nothing, hears all. 

Donald S. Timmons, azimuth setter gun No. 4, was 
born Feb. 18, 1911. His wife’s name 1s Ruth. 
Tim really loves nurses. 

John E. Tucker, fuze operator gun No. 3, was born 
March 16, 1911. His wife's name ts Marion. 
“Tuck” knew all the answers. 

John E. Vanek, fuze setter loader gun No. 3, was born 

Dec. 3, 1913. His wife’s name is Betty. 

Yonkle, a clever boy on the piano. 

|. Wallock, cpl, loader gun No. 1, was born Aug. 

10, 1913. His wife’s name is Harriet. 

aise the gun down."" He won many a game 

Bod old A Battery. 

Ic, fuze seceer operator gun No. 2, 

His wife's name ts 

: personality, an all 


John C. Van Adestine, T/5, computor operator, was 
born Aug. 28, 1gog. 


Murtel. "Whatever tc is, I’m agin it.” 


Hts wife's name is 


T. J. Wakefield, fuze operator gun No. 1, was born 
Jan. 22, 1923. T. J. can sleep anytime, any- 
place, anywhere. 

Herman A. Wilson, fuze setter loader gun No. 3, was 
born Oct. 16, 1919. "No loud talking, | 
wanna chink.” 

Malcolm H. Youngberg, radar operator, was born Aug. 
30, 1909. “Hand me my bass fiddle.” 

Milton H. Ackermann, Headquarters section, was born 
Wee 216, “1905. 
Milt will never forget one particular night. 

Eugene J. Baldinger, fuze operator gun No. 4, was born 
July 4, 1911. His wife’s name is Elizabeth. 
Gene liked cards. 

John V. Bevilacqua, fuze operator gun No. 1, was born 
Oct. 23, 1922. Bevy, the Sinatra with blood. 

Russell Caputo, elevation setter on gun No. 1, was born 
Aug. 1, 1925 
man on gun No 1. 

Anthony R. Ciancaglim, machine gunner, 
March 12, 1925. Eats, sleeps, gripes. 
Michael DtMeco, director, was born Oct. 2, 1922. He 

liked music and -~- . 

Robert A. Heck, ammo relayer gun No. 4, was born 
May 7, 1925. Definitely the screwball type. 

Harry Klein, ammo handler gun No. 1, was born Nov. 
9, 1907. His wife’s name is Manam. °’Oh 


His wife's name ts Helen. 


Youngest and only enlisted 


was born 


boy, 

Roberc ee loader gun No. 3, was born Aug. 1, 
1925. Shickshinney was in a class by himself. 

Walter J. Lloyd, ammo relayer gun No. 1, was born 
Dec. 13, 1919. Jim kept the boys laughing. 

Harry V. Miller, loader gun No. 4, was born March 
2, 1924. Harry, sack artist supreme. 

Arthur M. Olchin, Headquarters section, was born June 
6, 1905. His wife’s name is Myrtle. Where 
did Arc always manage to get that fruit? 

Ernest B. Pimental, ammo handler No. 3 gun, was born 
Jan. 5, 1905. Try to gee by him on guard. 

Sephus H. Polk, ammo relayer gun No. 2, was born 
Sept. 18, 1921. He liked the army, oh, yeah ! 

Joseph Steinberg, ammo relayer gun No. 4, was born 
May 31, 1925. "Tl can do anything.” 

Harry H. Weaver, chauffeur, was born June 28, 1916. 
Wife's name is Mary. "Hold on, here we go.” 

Frank A. Wey, fuze operator gun No. 3, was born Jan. 
Digg i7. His wife’s name is Mary. Good 
all round lover of fun and athletics. 

Fred J. Zuccaro, ammo handler gun No. 1, was born 
April g, 1911. His wife’s name 1s Josephine. 
Zuccie, never could get those Chicago streetcars 
off his mind. 


BATTERY 


CAPTAIN GUY G. PACE 
BATTERY COMMANDER 


Captain Pace was born January 25, 1920 at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. He was graduated with a Bachelor of Science Degree by 
Utah State Agricultural College where he majored in Polttical 
Science and played on the varsity football team. Commissioned 
2nd Lieutenant June 5, 1942, he was promoted to 1st Lieutenant 
October 5, 1942 and to Captain October 14, 1943. Making his 
home at Torrey, Utah, he 1s married and has one son, Richard. 

Captain Pace has been Commanding Officer of B Battery since 
the Battalion was activated June 15, 1943. Prior to that time 
he was a member of the 202nd CA (AA). Rare qualiries of 


leadership, devotion to duty and interest in the well being of the 
men in his command have made him an outstanding success as a 
Battery Commander. 


TO THE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MENS@PS ems snenan 


In order to have a successful Gun Battery, one must have successful men. As Battery Commander of Baker 
Battery since its activation [ am honored and grateful to have had the opportunity to serve with men of your 
standing. The 136th AAA Gun Battalion has been successful only to the extent of success of each Battery. 
When we look back through the years as members of Baker Battery and mark our progress, it 1s to me 
very gratifying. We were organized and trained to fulfill a mission as an Anti Aircraft Artillery Battery. This 
task took months of technical and strenuous training and hard work on the part of the officers and men. When 
the time came for us to fulfill this mission Baker Battery was prepared and eager for the opportunity. 

Our record is behind us. Needless to say we have done our job well. To express my feelings to each member 
of the Battery is near tmpossible, my only message will be a heartfelt genuine feeling of admiration and pride 
for all of you who have kepr Baker Battery in the highest craditions for which it was founded. In the same 
manner which you have helped me to bear the weight of the task that has been mine, co the officers and men of 


Baker Battery [ salute each and every one of you. May God bless you all. 


ee es 


GUY G. PACE 
Captain C.A.C. 


Commanding 


«Pre 


Beeeeynck E. SCHOELLHAMER 


Lieutenant Schoellhamer was born ac Alameda, Cal. January 19, 
1920. He received a Bachelor of Arts Degrce from Pomona College 
where he majored in Geology and played baseball. Entering the 
service September 18, 1942 he later attended O.C.S. ac Camp 
Davis, N. C. He was commissioned 2nd Licucenant April 8, 
1943 and promoted to 1st Licutenant May 8, 1944. He is 
married and at the present me makes his home at Sunnyside, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Lieutenant Schoellhamer, Battery Executive Officer, has been 
assigned co B Battery s.nce che Battalion was activated and hus direct 
approach and sincerity have been largely responsible for our 
accomplishments. 


Isc Lt. JOHN G. BARRETT 


Lieutenant Barrett was born March 27, 1915 at Boston, Mass. 
He attended Boston College where he received his B.A. and M.A. 
Degrees. On September 18, 1942 he was commissioned 2nd Lt., 
after attending O.C.S. at Camp Davis, N.C., and was promoted 
to ast Lt. June 17, 1944. Overseas since December 1942, he 
served with the 505th CA (AA) Regiment in England, Africa, 
Italy. Corsica and Southern France prior to joing B Battery as 
Range Officer January 21, 1945. His quiet manner and ability 
soon earned him the respect of the officers and men. Lieutenant 
Barrette makes his home at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
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Ist Lt. DICK M. JORDAN 


Lieutenant Jordan was born at Chicago, Ill. January 14, 1923. 
He studied medicine at Dartmouth College where he was prominent 
in campus affairs and was a member of Sigma Chi Fracernity. 
Entering the service February 11, 1943 he later attended O.C.S. 
at Camp Davis, N.C. He was commissioned 2nd Lieutenanc 
September 30, 1943 and was promoted to 1st Lieutenane March 
1 94 5 He is married and resides ac Wilmette, IJ!. with his 
wife and son, Dick Jr. 

Lieutenant Jordan, Machine Gun, Motor Transportation and 
Communication Officer, came co B Battery November g, 1943. 
He is a sincere, hard working and conscientious officer and ic 1s 
through his efforts that our motor pool and transportation are second 


to none. 


ree i Sree 


HEADQUARTERS SECTION 
First row: Cpl. Vernick, T/5 Rosfeld 
Second row: 1sc Sgt. Shuttleworth, Cpl. Croker, T/5 Magee 


First row: S/Sgc. LeViness, Cpl. Grosso, Sgt. Savage 


Second row: Sgt. Clark, Sgt. Rauch 


No. 1 GUN CREW 
rirst row: Pfc Kusz, Pfe Morris, Sgt. Savage, Pye. Heron, Pfe Jordan 
Second row: Cpl. Nelson, Pye. Sorgie, Pfe Kuck, Pfe Cannon, Pfe Donald 
Third row : Cpl. Lingsweiler, Pfc Norman Brown, Pfc Christy, Pfc Bladt, Pfc Fique 


9 10s c] 5 “ ‘ bogies ah 
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No. 2 GUN CREW 

First row: Sgt. Rauch, Pfc Kennedy, Pfc Burgess, Pfc Bernard, Pfc Rhyan, Pfc Dunbar 
Second row : Pfc Harting, Pfc Kazen, Pfc Spagnoli, Pfc Alms, Pfe Zander 

Third row : Cpl. Hiebel, T/5 Scrafano, Pfe Wilamowski, Pfe Dornton, Cpl. Isaac Martin 
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First row: Sgt. Clark, Cpl. Palladino, Pve. Plunkett, Pfc Young, Pfe Dinello, Pfe Sima 
Second row: Pfe Radlein, Pfe Garrett, Pfc Blinky, Pfe Smithers, Pfe Stirnaman 
Third row: Cpl. Hare, Pfc Genengels, Pfc Beyer, T/s5 Venters, Pfc Sledd 


z ass Re aout 5G , sig 
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No. 4 GUN CREW 
First row : Pfc Gurowitz, Pfc Spangler, Cpl. Grosso, Pfc Mighiarese, Pve. Spencer 
Second row: Pfe Jones, Pfc DiPietro, Pvt. Siple, Pfc Boyce, Pfe Benedict, Pfc Burkholder 
Third row: Pfc Shulez, Pvt. Robert Brown, Pfe Simmons, Pfc Boylan, 


Pye. Ryder, T/5 Lion 


el 


ar a 


(ae, 
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DIRECTOR SECTION 
First row: Cpl. Harland, S/Sgt. Booth, S/Sgc. Clifford Cornelius, Pfc. Balze: 
Second row: Pfe Wright, Pfc Duckworth, Pfc Williams, T/5 Wendel, 
Pfe Montgomery 


RADAR SECTION 
First row: T/4 Hadley, Sgt. Sullivan, S/Sgt. Booth, T/3 Ferrert, T/4 Hedrick 
Second row: Pfc Freepartner, Pfc Gould, T/5 Gerstenfeld, T/5 Stevenson, T/5 Ivey 


HEIGHT FINDER SECTION 
First row: Sgt. LaForce, 1/4 Stuller, T/4 Fuller 
Second row: Pfc James Cornelius, Pfe Oros, Pfe Moccto, Pfc Istvamk 


POWER PLANT OPERATORS 
T/5 Daymude, T/5 Crow, T/5, Stevens 
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B.C. SCOPE OPERATORS 
Pfc Raber, Cpl. Croker 


MACHINE GUN SECTION 
First row: Pye. Hotchkiss, Pvt. Schaefer, Pvt. Magallanes, Pye. James Racano, 
Pye. Louis Racano 
Second row: Pfc Holtz, Cpl. Villarreal, Sgt. Vance, Pfe Dambaugh 
Absent: Pfc Maxwell 


UNICATION SECTION 


COMM 


Pfc Musau, T/4 Drought, Pfc J 


Primmer, 


T/5 


Petersen, 


le 
T/5 


) 


fe Balaban 


P 


ahn, Sgt. Krekorian 


ANN 


SUPPLY & MAINTENANCE SECTION 


S/Sgt. Shuck, Pfe Hershey, Cpl. Kinion, T/5 Smejkal 


Pe 


age 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION SECTION 
First row : Pfc Pacifico, T/5 Foster, Pfc Bryant, T/5 Canfield, T/5 Davenport, 
T/5 Gossett, T/5 Nagler, Pfc Engstrom 
Second row: S/Sge. Blomberg. T/5 Thomas James, Pfc Smolinski, Pfc Morris 
James, T/5 Moody, T/5 DeCamp, Pfe Meredith, Pfc Steware, T/4 Ballinger 
Absent : Pfc O'Connor 


MESS SECTION 
First row: T/4 Maresh, S/Sgt. Knutowsk: 
Second row: T/5 Gosik, Pfc Henry, Pfc Elliott, Pfc Belangio 
Absenc: T/5 Howard, Pfe Kenneth Martin, Pfe Summers 


August 14, 1943 


° ‘ 
Dear Minnie: 


Thought I would drop you a few lines just to let you 
know where I am and why I didn’t keep that date with 
you two wecks ago come Monday. You sce Minnie 
there's a war on — now don’t get excited I don’t 
mean to be a smart aleck buc what I am trying to say 
is | wuz drafted. Yeh | got a message from the 
Presidenc, but my friends ack neighbors (you know che 
Draft Board down the strect) gave him my address. 

Well anyways you know | wuz called up for what 
they call induction but it’s really an examination of your 
4 physic to sce if you are in good physical shape to be a 
> Soldier. You know I don’t hear too good and my left 
? eye is weak and sometimes my heart bothers me specially 
after I eat onions but one Doc locked down my throat 
and another looked at my arches and Minnie | guess | 
won't be seeing you for a while cause I'm on a troop 
train headin East. But Minnie don’t be goin’ out with 
no other guys while I’m gone cause che war won't last 
long and then I'll be back. 

Say Minnie I can’t tell you where I am gotng because 
all they tell me is we are all high I. Q. men (whatever 
that is) and we are going toa Gunnery camp. What 1s 
Gunnery anyway ? 

Very truly yours, 
Lee 


August 20, 1943 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 


. Dear Minnie: 
iY Well Minnie you should see your old Pride and Joy 


now. I’m gecun ahead fast in this army. The 
Sergint knows me personal, he calls me Rookie for short. 
They call this place Camp Edwards and its on Cape Cod 
in Massachussetts. There’s lots of sand and they say 
the ocean 1s around here somewhere and | guess it must 
be cause the Sergints take off every nite for some place 
called Buzzards Bay and Hyannis which is supposed to 
be some hor spots. 

These Sergints get to do everything but we can’t 
rdly go out of the barracks. Tey By wouere 
arranteed or something like that and can’t go out for 
| month. 


Most of the time we just sit around 
ed with nuthing on but shoes and a raincoat with 
t pocket waitin for Doc. Derringer to see 
Hn any new symptoms. 

sunnery outfic all right. 1 don’t 
yet bur I hear A.A.A.T.C., Coast 


millimeter or something. 


DEAR MINNIE 


Remember how I used co win you dolls 
at the State Fair ? Maybe the Sergine will let me shoot 
one for lending him some hair oil last mite. These 
Sergines 1s always out and borrowing from us new guys. 
Gress that’s why they call them eee and us fillers. 

These Sergints 1s ail young guys which has been in 
the army a 1S supposed to know something which 
they are going to teach us so we can be Sergints too and 
go to Bperaids Bay and Hyannis but they nee their 
minds so often it is confusing. | changed clothes six 
times this morning and | only got two kinds of clothes. 
] sure wish they would make up their minds. 

I haven't gor all these things straight yec buc we got 
lots of Saainee, There's Set. and Ser. Wine 
demark. Fe roars like a Bull and _ scares ieee guys. 
Sgt. LeViness ts called Smokey but we gotta call” him 
Rec That's discipline or something eid Sgt. Rosen- 
barger and Cornelius. Sgc. Garena is a 
but so was Abe Lincoln. We got other Sgts. 
there 1s the rst Sgt. Shuttleworth. He's a big guy with 
a whistle stuck in his mouch and he puts you on K.P. 
and things if you don't jump fase when he bellers at you. 
And tf you jump fast you get on K.P. anyway so whats 
the use. Sgr. Savage ni Sgt. Beck 
somethin. Guess thac 1s why they lke thac Sweet Pea 
shave lotion you give me for Xmas last year. Then 
there's Sgt. Krekorian, he has the soul of a poct and 
would look good seated in che front row of a burleque. 
You get whar I mean, he ain't got much hair. 

Minnie there's thac damn Sergint with che whistle 
again so I'll write you again soon and tell you more. 
Sincerely yours, 


Lee 


us some guns. 


Savage 


ein man 
too and 


is charmers or 


Setember 1 i 


a NOE 3) 
Dear Minnie: 


Received vour letter of the 5th and will answer same 
now and will try to answer some of your questions but 
I got to be careful and not tell you too much because we 
are mostly confidential which 1 1S another way of saying 
if you ain't in it it ain’t your business, besides we got to 
surprise Hitler and we can’t put ouc coo much info. 

We shoot at planes. We got two kinds of guns, 
go mm. guns to fire at high flying bombers and 50 
caliber machine guns who are supposed to fire at low 
flying planes that ateack us while we are firing with our 
gos. The Sergints are teaching us all about the guns. 
We are now on nomenclature which 1s what the gun 1s 
made of. Today we studied all about the rubber bogie 
bumper buffer which is something I can’t tell you about 
because it is confidential like our bomb sight. 


No Minnie the Sergints don't run the Battery they 
jusc run us. We got officers to run the Battery. You 
see thisis the army. The officers tell the 1st Sergint to 
do something, he tells che buck Sergints and the buck 
Sergints make us doit. 1 don’t write much about our 
officers because Sgt. LeViness tells us they are something 
hke Gods and we got to be very mulitary curtcous like 
to them. We alee every time we see them and say 
Sir and never try to borrow money from chem. Our 
Battery Commander ts rst Lt. Pace and if we get to be 
good soldiers he will become a Captain one of these 
dave soon. Then there ts Le. Bartletc, Le. Harbord, Le. 
Hedgecock and Lt. Schoellhamer which 1s a big blonde 
curly headed man from California who likes to wrestle. 
When we go on a like our Battery Commander takes 
the lead and does he go. Cpl. Palladino our Singing 
Troubador made up a song about him but he don’t know 
itedes like chiss— 

We got a Battery Commander 

Name of Guy Gy Pacer 

When he cakes us on a hike, 

He thinks he’s 1n a race. 

Besides the guns we got a range section which 
supposed to have something to do with telling the guns 
how to fire. They are supposed to be the brains of the 
Battery but no man on the guns will admic that. 

No Minme we don’t have horses. We got crucks 
and jeeps but we don’t get to ride in chem. They are 
They are in the 
Motor Pool (garage) and the men who work with them 
are motor pool men. Sgt Klein always says, “‘Get 
vo — down to the Moror Pool.’’ No I don’t chink 
vou should come down here to see me because these 
Sergints are wolves. 


for changing oil and greasing only. 


You'll juse have co wait ul I gee 


back. I gotta close now because { hafta scrub the 
Sergints room. 
Yours, 
Lee 
October 4, 1943 


Dear Minnie: 


I ain’t feeling so good this morning cause | have 
a sick headache which I blames on too much eating. 
Some of us guys got passes over the weekend to Boston 
so I tags along with them specially to see what the place 
looks like. The 1st Sergint tells us we got to scrub and 
clean the barracks Friday nite otherwise we don’t get to 
go. So we takes off our clothes and goes to work. 

There is a fac guy here by the name of Hart who 
hates to his hands and knees. 
Smolinski is another guy just like him — he 1s big too. 
We decide to let them do the windows which is the 
easy job and not so dirty. [am finding out why it is 
necessary for the motor pool men to give their trucks 


scrub floors on 


a weekly on Friday nites. 
have our inspection. 


On Saturday morning we 
I worry about my mess gear 
which is not as shiny as Sima’s or Jones but I find out 
later they spend two hours on them. That Lt. Harbord 
is a nosey guy — he almost finds my barracks bag 
where I hide all my dirty chings but I finally outwit him. 

So we go to Boston on our first pass. 
nice city buc I done get co see much of it. I run into 
Harland, Wright and Wendel Saturday nite — they 


donc see much of tr either. 


Boston is a 


Gotta make chis shorc Minnie cause I’m feeling worse 
and we're goin over the obstacle course this afternoon. 
I think I will hide wich Heron in the boiler room. 


As always, 
Lee 


October 10, 1943 
Dear Minnie: 


I know chat I haven't written you for several days 
but I have been busy getting to be a soldier of the 
U.S.A. and things have been happening so fast chat I 
haven't time to tell you all but I'll try. 

I have had my eyes examined with aeroplanes in a 
machine and the Lieutenant tells me I got stereascopic 
vision. You remember how you used to say [ could see 
a pair of pretty ankles a mile away, well this is the same 
thing only different. You look at planes nor ankles. 
There are no W.A.A.C. in this part of the camp. The 
Lieutenant wants to send me cto a height finder school 
where I will learn to look better and how to work the 
height finder which is something else we got here with 
our guns to cell how high a plane is. 

Saw the Atlantic Ocean the other day. We went to 
Wellfleet on the sea shore and fired target practice over 


the ocean. This is the first cume we fired che guns and 


although [ am a little confused it seems that ie impor- 
tant thing ts to be ready to fire in five minutes even 
though you don’t fire all day. We fire at a big banner 
towed by a plane. Once the pilot got mad because 
one of the Batteries fired on the plane instead of the 
target. He just dropped his target and went home. 
We bring down several targets and break che course 
record and our Battery Commander is happy because 
maybe now he will be al Captain. 

While we were there we lived in pup tents which 1S 
called pup because they is so small a full size dog 
couldn’t get in, Ic takes two men to make a pup tent 


because each man has half the cent. They are so small 


you can’t sit up in them and they are always full of sand 
Besides that it is cold at nite and the 
Sergint makes us get up at midnite to look for the North 
Star through the eee block of the gun which he says 
he finds but which nobody else can see. 


and things. 


239) 


are now back in camp and the rst Sergine says he 
goin to honor me by letting me be on Board: He 
says it 1s an honor to be on guard and aval a post and 
protect the men and equipment and, etc. when they 
sleep. I got an idea I am going to be honored plenty 
buc I Pepe! not too often eae mae Tam walking my 
post the other guys are sleeping and you know how 
much I like to sleep. 

I gotta close now because [ hafta run over to the P.X. 
for the Sergint. There is a girl over there by the name 
of Minnie too and all the Sergints hang around her and 
eat ice cream. She is a Mashpee Tenn or Portugese 
or something and I leave her to the Sergints. 

As ever, 


Lee 


December 1, 1943 
Dear Minnie: 


Thanx for the box of cookies and the mittens which 
I can’t wear because they are red and not Gl. 

I know I haven’t written very often but we have been 
out on bivouac, that is we took our guns and equipment 
and wenc out into the woods for about a week and 
pretended we were at war. We fought che Battle of 
Bourne Pass and the Battle of Cape Cod and won both 
of them hands down. 

This is real fun and anyone who doesn't like this life 
is crazy. You sce we are going to surprise the enemy 
so we move out in the dark of the nite, find a good place 
that 1s all covered with brush, boulders and tree stumps 
4 and start digging a big hole about 18 feet in diameter 
and three feer deep. Then we put the dirt in sand 
bags and build a wall with them around the gun for a 
fortification and throw dirt up against ir. We work 
all nite and all day. The range section does the same 
with their equipment only we always finish firse and 
then have to help them do theirs which makes us mad. 
The second nite we are there we can get some sleep if 
we don’t have to go on guard. We Seal sleep in our 
pup tents but we alee ahein few every morning so 
the enemy don’t see them and know we are there. biihat 
’ iS is camaflouge discipline they tell me. More of the 
discipline i Is * ialllomane a string to the fatrine which | 
dug yesterday because I wuz waving my mess gear in 
to dry and the ist Sgt. Shurtlesvocth me me if 
aot Corps which he knows I’m not. So 
~ Gosh chem latrines 1s cold. 
of planes flying around and we fire on 

ammunition. They say we get 

s far as 1 can see we don't tie 
ut agai next week on another 
Fongoo Island. 


nd to see if we 


Commander became a Captain and our Battalion Com- 
mander became a Le. Colonel and he told us a couple 
of weeks ago we were soldicrs now and not fillers any 
more but the Sergines are still borrowing from us. 

Lt. Jordan joined our oucfic the other day. He's a 
young guy which calls us ‘'Gentlemen.”’ He came 
to us when we were out at the firing range at Scortons 
Neck which 1s another place like Wellflect. He seems 
okch but we don’t know him very well yet. Time will 
tell. I am going co close now because | have been 
honored again and am going to be on guard. It seems 


3 o 
like | am getting honored right often. I am going to 


pe] 
ask the 1st Sergint not to honor me so much, ic might 
be better to honor some of the other guys too. 
Good nite Minnie, 


Lee 


December 24, 1943 
Dear Minnie: 


Jusc got in from the Battle of Fongoo Island and it 
was a tough one. Buc we won. In face we scored 
93-7 which you must admit is good. Those Fongoo- 
aliens really know how to fight. [ won't tell you about 
the battle Thooarle you eae that a good soldier never 
talks about his battles. However, | eal tell you chat 
it was cold sleeping on the ground and more than once 
my water (in the canteen) froze. And we moved so 
many times during the two weeks that I have lost all 
count. It wuz at South Wellfleec thac Spagnoli learned 
how to go snipe huntung for sea snipes, or sand snipes 
which as you may know are hunted in the same way as 
the wood smipe of the middle west. 

Tomorrow is Xmas and Sgt. Kraft 1s cooking our 
Xmas dinner and it sure is going to be a dandy. [Il 
bet that Cpl. Hiebel will have himself a trme. You 
know he’s our chow hound deluxe and he can really 
stow away the groceries. Next week we go to Well- 
fleet to do some more firing. 

Furloughs have started for some of the men and | 
guess mine will be along soon so [ will close saying, see 


you soon. 
Merry Xmas, 
Lee 


January 10, 1944 
Dear Minnie : 


We are still here on the firing range ac Wellfleec 
rying to finish our firing. We are (eee a helluva 
ume getting fi finished. The weacher has Wein too stormy 
for the air force to fly but every morning we have 
to get the guns ready to fire and stand around on che 
chance that the weather will clear so we can fire. 


There are several places around here where a man 
can go for a litcle relaxation. Mostly we go to Province- 
town which is an artists colony in the summer. But 
all the artists are gone now and the G.L.s keep the Sea 
Dragon and the Atlantic Club going full blast — yours 
truly doing his share of the blasting. There’s M.P.s 
in chis town coo but Kusz and LeViness have worked 
out a way to avoid them. 
and lide behind the piling. 
they w 


Just run under the docks 

{ can't figure out what 
want in Provincetown, all the rest of the guys go 
home. It was here char Doc Savage almost met ie 
Waterloo over a beer barrel. 

The weather forecast says good clear weather for 
firing tomorrow so maybe we will get cleaned up and 
get back to camp. I hope so because the 1st Sergint 
tells me he’s got something new for us. It’s P.O.M. 
Must or something lke that, and he says there's lots 
of them, so maybe I'fl get onc too. 


As ever, 


Lee 


February 15, 1944 


Dear Minnie: 


The rst Sergine tells me I go on furlough next week 
if I gor all my P.O.M.s and I been over the infileration 
course which is a place where you crawl on your belly 
for 100 yds while some guys shoot over your head with 
machine guns and dynamite explodes all around you 
when you ain’t looking. 

Those P.O.M.s are what gec me. Now I find chat 
P.O.M. means Preparation for Overseas Movement. 
Ir makes me mad that we are wasting our time on 
P.O.M.s when everybody knows that this outfit is too 
These P.O.M.s are all difference, 
like malaria lectures are all alike. 
shows which give you training. 


old co go overseas. 
Some are picture 
Some are just lectures 
and if I don’t have all they have given so far I can’t 
go on my furlough. So far | hafta make up 'Nexc of 
Kin” *Suckerbaic”” but the rst Soldier says 1 can 
do it okch so I'll be seeing you soon. 

I gotta close now cause I'm on K.P. and if the Mess 
Sergine finds me writing on his time I'll be in the kitchen 


to} 
so long I'll think I'm one of the cooks. 


Neewiane I didn’c ger into New York last week- 
end. I was supposed to have a pass but we had 
inspection Saturday morning and the Captain found 
some blank ammunition in my foot locker so I lose my 
pass. He said I was lucky I didn’t get court martialed. 

Yours, 


Lee 


and 


April 3. 1944, 
a 

I know I haven't written you since I was back from 
furlough but things has happened so fast I just didn’t 
have the time. You sce we moved and are now at 
Farmingdale Army Air Base at Farmingdale, Long 
Island. I got back just in time to help load our guns 
and equipment on flat cars. We traveled in trucks and 
arrived here after getting lost and roving around the 
country tll 2:00 A.M. 

We got ourselves settled and unloaded our guns and 
equipment and set up outside of Farmingdale. We are 
doing some special work with the air corps that is going 
to make us pretty hor scuff in this war. 

We have just got back from another one of those 

bivouacs. This time we set down to protect MacArthur 
Field which is an airport and we had a helluva time. 
The army air force had a lot of transport planes filled 
with paratroopers fly up from Georgia to attack the air- 
port and we shor them down when they tried to land. 
[ was on the advance party thar went out to prepare the 
position and ic rained all day and we got all wet. But 
we mec the finest people in the worl They are the 
ladies of Bohemia, a little settlement nearby and they 
brought us coffee and donuts and sandwiches and eggs. 
They had a first aid station which they used to take 
care of sick soldiers and also we could stop there any 
time and eat. They are nice ladies and we will never 
forget them. 

There is a little town just outside of camp named 
Wyandanch which is where you will find "B” Baccery 
any nite. IE we stay here ull che town council meets 
they are going to make Morrie James the Sherriff and 
Morric DeCamp Mayor. Mike Henry is also a prime 
favorite in ''Wang Dang” which ts what Wilamowski 
has named the town. 

We got a little puppy named Hambone which is 
very rst with the bovs. She is just a little brown 
mongrel but we all love her. She likes to chase the 
shailewe flying planes make and she doesn’t like people 
— just soldiers. We brought her from Edwards and 
she goes everywhere with us. 

I am going to close now and go down to Wang Dang 
with the boys. 


Dear Minnic: 


Your friend, 
Lee 


Dear Minnie: 


el to meet me ie Ra i Be 
in Toffinett’s for another. le 


camp in Canfields Packard but he and Sergint Clark had 
their wives with chem and | sorta fele out of place with 
them married folks. Dont get me wrong now Minnie 
— I think getting hitched is o.k. specially if you can 
have a lenciraeal too. Dutch (thats Naglers wife) told me 
she thought vou could get a room ire she stays if 
vou want to come sce me Sate I hear from the grapevine 
that we wont be here much longer. 

A bunch of us guys went over to Huntington Friday 
night to an American Legion dance. The Old Coot, 
Shuck, Hershey, Williams and thac gang always goes 
to those affairs but they only goes cause they can get 
free beer. Nobody wants to bance anyways. Whee s 
only one gal for about every fifty guys and those young 
punks fen the Coast Guards Ge all the good looking 
ones sewed up. Foster goes just to listen to the music 
and Balaban goes to everything that 1s free whether he 
likes 1t or not. He says if we ever cross the ocean he 
is going to Ireland because he hears that it 1s a free state. 
] forgot to tell you about the county fair we had in 
the armory ac Jamaica. All! the guys went to see ir 
but I wuz on a gun crew which wuz part of the show 
and all we did wuz show off how good we wuz. Some 
day maybe I will tell you about the swell time we had 
when we took our gun to New Jersey for exhubic. 

Tomorrow we have to go to our Group Has. for one 
of those airplane recognition classes so as to brush up on 
what we already know. I always try to sit next to 
Fuller or Daymude as then I know I get a good score. 
You see Minnie this airplane stuff 1s serious business. 
I cry real hard to learn the different type planes specially 
the enemy ones so | wont shoot down the wrong kinds. 
We have a sergint named Booth who knows all about 
this stuff and | am going to ask him some questions the 
first chance | get. 

Well I better go and get a seat on the train now as 
I] don’t want co stand going back. Mighiarese and 
Stirnaman just went in the gate and chere goes Musati 
on the double. 1 guess the little moose has been to 


Pittsburgh to see his wife. 


In_ haste, 


Lee 


May 25, 1944 
Dear Minnie: 


Camp Davis, North Carolina, which 1s where we are 
now 1s the cess pool of the earth and anybody which 
has anything to do with running this camp should be 
in the deepest cess pool In the world. Because this 1S 
strictly a no good place which nobody in the outfit likes. 
If this place 1 is supposed to make men happy to go over- 
seas then it will be doing what it is supposed to. They 
stays awake nites trying co figure out new inspections 
and gigs ‘and ways to make life miserable. 
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Yes and Minnie, chere’s moquitoes here too. No, 
they are not like the skeeters back home, they are more 
hike big flying animals. Just to give you an idea of 
what they are like, last week we were at Top Sail, which 
is the firing range out on the sea shore, when Radar 
reported a strange plane coming from the sea at about 
five miles. Set. Ferreri reported that the pips had gone 
wild. Spy glasses were brought out and it turned out 
to be just another skeeter from Swamp Hollow out on 
a binge after drinking a pit of Pop Donald's blood. 
ie plaze tilled Swamp Hollow is really a jerne. 
All the guys go down there on their time off to drink 
beer. It ts the best beer we find yee in the army and 
we have quite a ume when we are off which isn’t much. 
They mostly keep us busy tll mudnite with what they 
call nice tracking but ic 1s throwin’ us to the Inosquitoes 


out at the gun park. The gun park 1s where we keep 


the guns and not a park. 

We got all kinds of tests and inspections by Generals 
which always turn out to be 2nd Lieutenants. The big 
ones are I. G. and A.G.F. but as far as we are concerned 
we will class chem all as N.G. 

We are all getting new clothes. 
posed to be combat serviceable so I guess maybe we are 
I hear we are going to go to 


They are all sup- 


going to go overseas soon. 
Camp Shanks which ts a P.O.E. Maybe we will get 
out of here soon before we all go crazy. 

As ever, 


Lec 


June 28, 


1944 
Dear Minnte A 


Gosh I almost lost my Pfc stripe the other day. | 
went to Wilmington on pass with Jim Cornelius and 
we run into 3 other screwballs from our Battery by the 
names of Otos, Moccio and Istvanik and they almost 
got me in trouble. I dont know what they had did 
but I had co run like hell to get away from the cops. 
The Captain would have been mad at me too if I had 
got caught. I think next time I will go ouc with a 
more quiet guy by the name of Crow who never gets 
in trouble like some of che fellers do. That Wilming- 
ton 1s a louzy place anyhow but ic 1s better than Boom 
Town which 1f tt 1s on che map 1s named Holly Ridge. 

One day we had a Battalion party at Wrightsville 
Beach which turned out to be more like a Elks conven- 
shun at the end. In the morning we had horse shoe, 
volley ball and soft ball turnaments and after chow we 
took off for the beach for swimming and other sports. 
Buc ic wuzn'e til after supper that we really got in the 
groove. I wish you could have been The 
officers did the serving and the inlisted men did the 
drinking. (They calls us inlisced men even tho most 
of us wuz drafted.) Of course Minnie I didn’t get 


there. 


plastered but I think some of the boys must have found 
some hard stuff someplace. Anyways everybody wuz 
happy except the officers. The dance wuz pretty sad 
tho cause we had been promised 500 gorjus tomatoes 
to be there and only about 50 showed up for the whole 
Batcalion. But most of the fellers figgured they must 
have had a pretty hor time the way they felt the next 
morning. 

Gotta go now Minnie cause Pop Elliott and Hotchy 
are waiting for me to go down to the skating rink with 
them. When I come back 1 am going to shoot craps 
with the boys in the latrine if Sorgie can find his dice. 
He 1s a nghe guy and has promised to lern me how to 
play. 


Forever yours, 


Lee 


July 20, 1944 
Dear 


Minnie: 


This army 1s no joke — it looks like we are going 
to go to war. Everybody says that this outfit is too 
old to go overseas but it looks like they are going to 
send us anyways. [1 am now in New York on pass but 
I am not supposed to tell you because we might get 
sunk or something. I can’t understand why you don’t 
answer my last two letters. But maybe you're too 
busy taking care of your sick grandmother like you told 
me. 

We had a big physical exam the other day which 1s 
just hike when we come in the army. A Doc looked 
down my chrote and one looked at my arches and I’m 
not tea oldite go overseas. Yesterday I had my buddies 
checked — in case you don’t know, my buddies is my 
gas mask and rifle. 

They sure feed us good chow here. 
fattening of the cow or somthin. 
in the cooks holler, 


I guess it is the 
When we first come 
“Feed em — they're hungry,” and 
we really put away the groceries. 

We learned to march in swing cadence from the 
colored soldiers. It’s something new which isn't in the 
manuals which may be why we like it so much. We 


don’t have much ume left Minnie and it may be 


a long time before I get back, bue I'll be back. I can 
feel ic just so plain. 
Yours, 
Lee 
August 5, 1944 
Dear Minnie: 


Tam on the ocean someplace bur | don’t know where 

we are going and I don’t care — just so we get some- 
’ . @ 

place. No, I haven't been seasick but the weather has 


been pretty nice and we have a good ship which has 
only made a few trips. She's a iver Transport and 
is nice and clean. We are traveling in convoy and 
everybody is happy even if this outfit is too old to go 
overseas. 

They only serve two meals a day unless you have 
a datail and our whole Battery has details so we get an 
extra meal and that excra meal is the best one of the 
day. We have the deck cleaning 
detail and the head detail. The head on board ship 
is the same as che latrine in the army. It is the center 
of all misinformation and there the war is fought and 
battles won and lost. The larrine ts the army man’s 
castle where he goes to sit and dream of home and think 
about the wrongs that have been done to him.  Afcer 
lights out he goes to the latrine to read, write letters, 
play cards and even shoot 2 little craps on occasion. 

Our first several days we were in what 1s called the 
gulf stream which is not a stream at all but part of che 
ocean and it was hotter chan the hubs of hell down in 
the hold where our bunks were stacked 4 high and all 
our worldly possessions were strewn abour the narrow 
isles between them. 


@ derail, the incinerator 


It was a hor stinky mess them 
days and we were all happy we left che gulf stream and 
it became cooler. We all stay on deck as much as pos- 
sible and they is all kinds of amusements for G.L.s like 
movie shows, boxing matches, song fests. Some men 
sleep in the sun while most of thea sit around and 
play cards — poker, rummy, and pinochle being the 
favorites. The deck 1s so crowded there isn’t hardly 
room to sit down let alone walk around. 

We also got Mae Wests which 1s a life saver which 
we wear all the time and don’t use for a pillow if the 
rst Sergint is around. Just a litcle while ago some G.I. 
gets all excited and says he sees land and sure enuf there 
is way off in the distance. Some says it’s Ireland, 
others say Scotland or England but all I know for sure 
is I don’t see no Statute of Liberty so 1 guess it isn’t 
New York. Maybe they will tell us pretty soon where 
we are if they know. 

As ever yours 


Lee 


August 22; 1944 
Dear Minnie: 


We finally landed in England after laving around the 
harbor for a day and half. ines said it was Liverpool but 
all I know is they loaded us up and made us go up and 
down stairs for half an hourepiehaeaee wuz all tired out, 
then they run us off the ship and for about two blocks 
we carried our duffle bags, rifles, musette bags, gas 
masks, cartridge belts, etc., so that by the time we got 
on the train we wuz too tired to eat the donuts and 
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coffee the Red Cross gals gave us. Those trains 1s 
little dinky things but che ist Sergint savs not to laugh 
at them because sometimes thev got to curn around in 
the middle of the block. The Tooncrville trolley took 
us to someplace where we was herded into trucks and 
taken to a place near what is called Leck. Our camp 1s 
Camp Blackshaw Moor which is very limey like and 
there is lots of limies which is what we call the English 
sojers. 

The first week we was here we policed up all the 
time. We don like that because we came over here 
to fite 2 war not to police up. We policed up Cape 
Cod, Long Island and North Carolina and we don’t 
like “If it don’t grow, pick tt up” and other smarc 
things they say when we police up the avenue. 

The second week we get to go out on pass to Leek 
and Hanley. They 1s lots of gals in these towns and 
thev luve us but most of the ee is married and don’t 
go out and us fellows with steady gals hke you don't 
pay “em no attention. We just go out to the pubs and 
drink ale, porter, stout and half ane half. 

The limey national anchem 1s Roll Me Over In the 
Clover and Do It Again. 

The second week we also got our guns, trucks and 
other equipment and we been a cleaning on ‘em ever 
since. The guns 1s all clean and painted and all we 
need now is to be told where to go so we can get 
started and get this war over and come home. This 
country 1s full of big high long hulls which go up and 
down mostly up a he a hee dav we iibed up the 
grandaddy of ‘em all. It is a big black rock hill called 
the Roaches. We wuz all sense out when we come 


back and I am going to close now and say good nite. 


As ever, 


Lee 


September 15, 1944 
Dear Minnie: 


] am writing you from Normandy in Northern 
France. We landed on Utah Beach after crossing the 
English Channel. It was a ruff trip but I managed to 
hold my vittles down. We landed in the dead of nice 
and took off like a wild Indian going to chow. We 
drove without lites and after awhile arrived at a marshal- 
ling area where we stayed a few days and then moved 
into our first position. At this time we don't have any 
harbors and all of our supplies are being landed at Utah 
and Omaha Beaches and hauled from there by truck to 
the army. We are defending Omaha Beach from 
hostile aircrafe. This 1s very important cause if we 
aren't here the heinies will come in and bomb our ships 
when they are landing supplies. 1 guess they told ‘em 
we was comin’ in to aie over for aes, ain't sent many 
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planes over since we bin here. Most of the time we 
bin gettin lumber and other things on the Q.T. Most 
of our procurement details go out at mite. Then we 
built houses for every four men in the Battery. They 
told us we would be here for the winter so we tried 
to make che houses real nice and they are real nice too. 
Almost every house has an oil burner for heat and Cpl. 
Hiebel, who is a gunner, has bothered to put running 
water in his house. They call chis place Formigny Bite 
the nearest town ts Trevierres and that 1s just about chree 
blocks away. There isn’t anything there but calvados 
which is made from apples and makes your hatr come 
out and burns all the way down. The medics say not 
to drink che stuff but no one can hear chem. 

It sure 1s tough to get some good liquid refreshment. 
Sgt. Rauch made a cider press out of 2 5 gal. oil can, 
an auto jack and an M-q tractor. Ele made 5 gal. of 
cider, added 5 Ib. of sugar, yeast, and 2 |b. of raisins. 
In cen days the can of cider wuz dancing all over the 
area. Boy that was potent stuff. The Bile day Mike 
Henry and Stanton Moore were in Trevierres and on 
the way back Moore was going to jump across the creek 
when Mike pushed him and Moore and the little 
jackass he wuz carrying fell 1 That stuff 1s really 
mere 

We will always remember this spirited place for the 
mud. That is one thing there 1s plenty of. The mud 
is slippery, slick, slimy, oozy and all over. We used 
to try and go around but not any more for it 1s all mud 
and we just go wading through hoping we won't be 
stuck. 

I am going to close now Minnie cuz ic is almost time 
for chow and then I got to go out to the gun tll mid- 
nite. I'll write you again soon. In che meantime 


look out for them 4-F vole I hear about. 


Yours, 


Lee 


November 1, 1944 
Dear Minnie: 


I haven't written you for several weeks because we 
have been too busy. You see we have had to move 
out of our new homes at Formigny where they told us 
we would spend the winter because we have captured 
Cherbourg and they are going to use the harbor rhere 
instead of the beaches co ae supplies. So we are now 
at Cherbourg or rather about five miles outside of town. 
Our position is on a high hill overlooking the harbor 
and we are supposed to protect the harbor nee ships and 
This was a French fore but the Germans 
Ir is made of reinforced 


Most 


warehouses. 
took ic and now we have tc. 
concrete and the walls are 4, 5 and 6 ft. chick. 


io 


of the rooms where we sleep are underground, that 1s 
they are dug into the hill. 


It rains here all the tame and the wind never stops 
blowing. The mud is worse here than it was at our 
last position and it seems stickier if that 1s possible. 
Our gun pies are filled with water and we have to keep 
bailing chem out. 

We are now getting passes to go into Cherbourg but 
it isa circy place and all cafes are off limits to American 
soldiers. About the only place we can go ts to a movic 
or to che Red Cross and eat donuts and drink coffee. 
Besides thar it 1s always raining and these French gals 
here ain't so hot. 

I guess we will be moving again soon because the 
gun crews have just moved into some new houses they 
buile so they could get above ground and we have just 
put up some big tents for a mess hall. It seems that 
every time we get settled we have to move. I have 
been helping tn the kitchen for che past week because 
the rst Sergine caught me going to town without a pass 
and IT hear the Mess Sergine calling me so I'll write 
again real soon. 


As ever, 


Lee 


December 10, 


1944 


Dear Minnie: 


We left Cherbourg the day after election and came to 
Belgium co defend Rive city of Antwerp from Hheler’s 
Bis bombs. 
country town about 15 or 20 miles font Antwerp which 
is the first he-man town we've seen on chis continence. 
There ts also another town here called Mechelen which 
is no tank town and they 1s a cafe named the Mankatcen 
which is run by a blonde name of Jennie which is a 
prune favorite with some of the boys. 
Tarzan our police puppy used to live. 


We are stationed near Itegem, a nice litcle 


Thac ts where 
Jennie donated 
him co us on account of he eats like a horse. 

These buzz bombs is cuff scuff, Baby. They come 
all hours of the day and nite and we operate 24 hours 

a day in & hour shifts, 8 on and 8 off. We have a 
ee by the side of the gun and can man the guns in 
about 30 seconds — usually we are out on the platform 
waiting for them. It took us a few days to catch on to 
Most 
take Route 66 and never reach Antwerp. 
Sometimes Radar can’t pick them up and chen every- 
body gets mad because someone else gets to shoot them 
down. 


them eae we now know che routes they take. 
of chem 


Between buzz bombs the men on the guns play five 
franc rummy and we really have some hot games. 
Some men try to catch a few minutes rest but x you 
ever tricd to sleep on an ammo box you'll know they 
didn’t do too well. 


Minnie, I don’t think we will be here long because 
the Royal Engineers have built us Nissen Huts to live 
in and you know cverytime we get comfortable we 
have co move. There is more mud here chan there was 
in Cherbourg and we have constructed a super highway 
and viaduct known as Shuttleworth Pike and, { mean by 
that, 1¢ was only through che ruthless energy and relent- 
less driving force of rst icon Shutcleboard and the broken 
backs of countless men that ic was finished in record 
time. Yep, we will probably move soon. 

I am going to close now Minnie cause my back 1s 


broken. 


Yours, 


Lee 


January 13, 1945 


Dear Minnie: 


I know chat I haven’e written for several weeks buc 
we have had so much activity lately there has been no 
time to write letters. You see just like I cold you I 
thoughe we were going to move, only we moved twice. 
One nite we wuz out on the gun firing on buzz bombs 
when che voice on the phone said ’’March order.” Ic 
was darker chan hell and we started to pick up the guns 
for we were on our way to the Ardennes, or the Battle 
of the Bulge. That was a rugged nite and by morning 
the Bacteny was ready to roll. As we neared the 
vicinity of the Battle we had to drive blackout (no 
ligh nts) and thank God we have the bese drivers in the 
world. They got a tuff job buc they keep us rolling. 

When we pissed through Liege bombs were falling 
all around us. We scapped ata intree called Pepinster 
for the mite and the people told us that German 
paratroopers had been there the nite before. 

Next morning we took off coward Verviers and set 
up ready for action at Grand Rechain. Things were 
really hot and heavy with the Heinies breaking thru 
here and there and Messerschmitts and Focke-Wolfes 
and others buzzing around as well as a lot of buzz bombs 
landing near co us. Machine gun fire and rifle fire 
were constant and at nite the only safe way to get back 
to your tent wuz co crawl. However, our real purpose 
wuz to stop a tank break through 1f one occured. We 
had two anti-tank positions ncar Spa where we were 
to rush guns if necessary. Thank goodness we didn't 
have to because the Heinies wuz pushed back. These 
wuz suicide positions. One of chem you could see 
150 yds. ahead and the other goo yds. ahead. That's 
lettin a tank get pretty damn close if vou ask me. 
Lt. Zolvik went out to supervise the preparations of the 
positions and got hit with a truck. 


us for some time as he wuz bad hurt. 


He'll noc be with 
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The 1st Sergint and his gang went up in town to 
sleep in a school house but after they got strafed they 
decided it was healthier to sleep in the field with the 
rest of the army. We were in the Bulge for nine days 
when Hicler began to step up his buzz bette attack on 
Antwerp, beasene that Antwerp would be “a city 
without docks or rae without a city.’ They wuz 
erying for us to come back and save Antwerp and 
eran Pace being an old saftie gives in finally and we 
returns to the area near Antwerp which 1s sometimes 
called Polygoon or Brasschaat, or Mania ter Heide, and 
here we are back making war on the buzz bombs again. 

We gotta couple of medics which 1s pretty good boys, 
Cpl. iaWers and Pfc. Latona. They are high class 
medicine men who are plenty liberal with the aspirins. 
They got a real formula worked out as follows: 2 
aspirins for headache, 3 aspirins for cold, 4 asp: rins for 
sprained ankle and for something serious like a broken 
leg 2 aspirins every hour. Yes chey 1s real medicine 
men — Cpl. Flowers saved a baby’s life the other day 
when a house near here was hic by a buzz bomb. 

] am writing this letter from the gun and we have to 
stop every few minutes to shoot at 2 diver which 1s what 
we call buzz bombs. Some of them land close enuff 
to make the shack rock and it ain’t too healthy. Then 
there 1s a V-2 which Hicler has which is also bad 
They ain't many of these buzz bombs gets 
by us. We are pretty damn good if I say so anveaalt 
Iam going to close now Minnie cause these buzz bombs 


medicine. 


Is coming too fast to write anv more now. 


Always thinking of you, 
/ r=) / 


Lee 


February 26, 1945 
Dear Minnie: 


Golly, things is sure getting hot around here and I 
don’t mean the temperature. I’m beginning to chink 
old Hitler has more buzz bombs than Carter had pills, 
and I wish the Capt. would get hold of him some way 
and tell him to put more zs in the darn things cause 
too many of them are fallin short which ain't too healthy 
He has a new course, which 1s what we call the 
groove they travel in, and he dont seem to have it 
Petre! out just right yet. And some of the other 
ones that we Pepi’ do some awfully funay tricks whch 
is sure something to watch if you like that sort of thing. 
Yesterday one turned around and started back and just 
when we thought it wuz going back where it started 
from it took a nose dive right over our heads and then 
before I could say a half duzen words of the Lords 
Prayer it leveled off again and headed for Battalion 
Headquarters. We all fele better. 

Minnie, | talked to the Chaplin one day about 


for us. 


where your brother 1s and he looked it up from the APO 
number which you sent me and I find ouc chat he is not 
The Chap! iis a mice guy and he does 
I wuz only 


so far away. 
everything he can to keep up our were 
kidding Hac ume when I said all he has to do is write 
out T.S. ships. He has an apprentis who plays the 
piano in church on Sunday and drives his jeep the rest 
of the time. Sometimes he sneaks the portable organ 
out during the week, when che Chaplin ain't ardune 
and plays boogie woogie like nobodys bizness for the 
guy Ss. 

Like I said — things 1s sure popping around here 
bur we have fun too. Except for the close ones it’s 
lots of fun to watch chem shoot ac the buzzers. As 
soon as we hear one coming the guys which 1s off duty 
come running out of their cents to watch and the guys 
which 1s on the guns start yelling for the radar fellers 
to get on target and when chey stare shooung chere are 
two cats we can get — A or B. Cat A means chat we 
blow her up in che atr and cat B means that we cripple 
her so that she hits someplace where she didn’t want 
to. Cat A’s are best cause they are easier on the nervus 
system and the guys all cheer like act a ball game when 
we hit one on che nose and make her bust in the air. 

Sometumes they have shows for us ac Battalion and we 
take turns going and sometimes we makc our own fun, 
Every day there 1s a kribbage game in the Battery office 
and nearly every night fe: guys in che director try to 
lern Charley Stuller “hae tO Sly hacts. We also have 
some musical guys who calls themselves the morell 
builders which plays very good scuff like you are my 
sunshine and the Virginia ane I had my picture took 
with Frenchy Bernard and Dornton and | took a funny 
one of Harting when he wuzn't looking chat may be 
embearassing to him when he secs it. Maybe I can get 
Dambaugh or Rhyan or Freepartner or one of our other 
amature forogs to print them for me. We have bo-coo 
the guys that make with che hypo. 

O yes, we got ourselves a new rst Le. to replace 
Le. Zolvik oe they say has gone to the States. His 
name is Le. Barrert and I don’t know much about him 
excepe that he seems to be o.k. and hasn't bothered me 
any vet. He is supposed to be pritty sharp for an 
officer. 

Minnie I gotta quit cause the guys are making so- 
much noise | can't concecrace. All I can hear is haba- 
haba-haba and everybody ts trying to beat his gums at 


the same time. 
Yours, 


Lee 


P.S. I still have the dicshunary you senc me but L 
loned it to Tony Belangto and he musc sell be reading: 


Lee. 


It. 


March 10, 1945 
Dear Minnie: 


Guess you hear che war news. 


j Looks like it won't 
last long now. 


We did our part cause we licked the 
buzz bombs and kept Antwerp open so ships could land 
supphes. We haven't had much to do lately and | 
don’t think we will be here much longer. 

Minnie, they 1s lots of beautiful blondes here in 
Antwerp and Brussels and I want you to know | am 
keep:ng my skires clean. However, | wonder if you 
would mind if | adopted a little Belgium refugee about 
23 years old. 


Spring 1s come and the boys take off for Polygoon 
and Heide when they ain't on duty. This ts real nice 
country and the people are friendly, specially che girls 
in the cafes which there are many of — cafes, I mean. 

I am going to Ghent tomorrow on a 24 hour pass 

o I'll have to close and ger some sleep, that 1s if 1 can 
get Tarzan to give up my sleeping bag tor the nite. 
Ever yours, 


Lee 


April 20 1945 
Dear 


Minnie: 


Just like [ told you, we have left Polygooa and 
took off for Germany. We are stationed at Wesel on 
the east bank of the Rhine River. There 1s the only 
railroad bridge over the Rhine and we are protecting 
it and other bridges here. 

We are living in houses and sleeping on innerspring 
matresses. This is the life of Reilly and we could 
stay here cll the war 1s over and I'll be happy. Lots 
of men are getun honored by going on guard here cause 
there nught be sabotage 1f we don't watch. 

They is a lot of Russtans and Poles here which the 
Germans brought im as slave labor. They have red 
flags and wander around their area drinking vodka all 
day long. Almost everybody has a bicycle or a motor- 
cycle now and it ain't safe to walk down the road any 
more. 

We gotta soft ball team now again and ole Slim 
Simmons, 6 ft. 6 in., 1s burning em over the plate just 
tike always. This sure 1s a ten war we are fighting 
buc it looks like ir will be over soon. We don’'c talk 
We got a 
no fraternization policy which costs the guys 65 bucks 
and that $65.00 question isn’t asked very often. I 
would rather be a liberator chan a conqueror. 
more fun. 


to the Germans cause we are conqluicrors. 


It's 


{am going to close now cause | gotta go on the gun. 
Yours, 


Lee 


May 22, 1945 
Dear Minnie: 

Well Minnie guess you know the war is over and 
I'm ready co come home buc they got some kind of 
point system which is supposed to keep us guys in the 
Army for awhile yet. They tell me we are going to 
disarm Germany which 1s ungood because tt sounds like 
work. 

We left Wesel last week and are now in Kempten 
which is in southern Germany close to Switzerland 
which ts full of mountains and Austria which wuz full 
of Heintes. We saw lots of Germany on the way down 
and we stayed over a day at Scuttgare waiting for the 
Captain and Magee to come back and meet us. | think 
they got lost in the Alps. 

We have taken over some houses and a building 
belonging to a textile factory which we are living in. 
The officers have a mansion and three limousines so 
everybody should be happy. 

You can see the Alps from here and there 1s a nice 
river about fifty feet from our front door which is named 
che [ler bue which tsn’c as big as the Danube. 

Sgt. Rauch 1s going to catch me a trout for my break- 
fast and I'm going to close so | can watch him. 
Yours Truly, 

Lee 


July 17. 1945 


Dear Minnie: 

Well here I am in Paris Minnie, having a high old 
time. No, we haven't moved here — the Caprain 
sent me here to an exposition with Sergint Clark, Cpl. 
Grosso and Cpl. Hart to show off our equipment. 
What a racket this is! [ wish you wuz here to sce Pig 
Alley, the Latin quarter and such high class stuff as 
the Eyeful Tower and the famous Arc de Trumpet, or 
something like that which is very beautiful. 

Guess who I seen at che Follies Brassiere — our 
old isc Sergint ({ call him George now) Shuttleworth. 
He is on his way home and boy is he tickled. He wuz 
a good top kick and [ am glad to see him get a brake. 
Sergint Booth cook his place and the fellers all think 
he oughta make a good 1st Snapper altho he will never 
be the whistle tooter thar George wuz. 
George's lungs. 

On Breeaat ls suppose to be moving to Bad Aibling 
chis week which 1s over near Munich. | also hear that 
all our guys what has enuff points ts ready to take off, so 
you see Minnie — first thing you know yours truly 
will be beating a path to your door again. Just keep 
vour fingers Sede and I'll be ascein’ you real soon. 


As always, 
Lee 


He ain't got 
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mene veE YOU HEARD THIS BEFORE ? 


| By Stanley E. Raber 


Reveille at 0600 -- chow at 0700. 
| The next class will be in fatigues. 
Report to the Batrerv office at once. 
Mail call in 1521 immediately following chow. 
Military courtesy and discipline. 
f Triple ATC. 
| Rifles, as well as mess kits, will be inspected. 
Let's get those guns oriented and synchron:zed. 
Test for gas ! 
Maintenance of the piece. 
Night tracking will be from 2100 to 2300. 
Abh fellas —- one thing. 
Retreat parade at 1730 — all men will be in O.Ds. 
This 1s a P.O.M. must. 
Ready on the right, ready on the left, ready on the 
firing Iie. 
Lock and load. 
Target ! 
Maggie's drawers. 
Turn in your dog tags tonight. 
The advance party will leave at o6oo0. 
bag tonight. 
Pick up everything thar doesn't grow. 
sored)~and elbows. 
Where the hell's my relief ? 
Let's see your pass, soldier. 
Seven days at hard labor and chirty days restriction. 


Pack vour 


A--(cen- 


ee DP 
DoESNT GROW 


To the rear of the piece -- fall in. 

Match your bugs. 

You will hear them once every six months as long as 
you are in the Army. 

Five yards apart and keep your mess gear hidden. 

We fire in five minutes. 

Take ten. 

March order. 

ebac s/juse 1.S. 

P.X. closed for tnventory. 

No one will leave che Battery area. 

How long have you been in the Army P 

Table waicers -- fall out. 

All men going on pass will nor pick up their passes 
until 1130. 

Mah boys, ---. 

First exercise will be a deep breathing exercise done in 
four counts. 

Rise and shine. 

Batteries ~ report ! 

WAS, 

Camouflage discipline. 

ey Bactery -- seats ! 

Food 1s ammunition -- conserve 1c! 

High port and cross over. 

Let’s roll. 

Pretty sad -- pretty sad. 


EVERYTHING THAT : 


II / 


— 


SWEAR YoUR RAINCOAT AND 
BRING YoUR SPoon.” 


Wear vour raimcoac and bring your spoon. 

Head and eyes off rhe ground. 

Is you-all Portuguese ? 

She may look clean, but ---. 

I'm right so often that the few tunes ['m wrong don't 
matter. 

Now when you get overseas --. 

All furloughs have been cancelled until further notice. 

We're coo old to go overseas. 

Personal equipment will be limited cto five pounds. 

Censorship rules will be strictly complied with. 

Crew -- go to dinner. 

Smoking lamp 1s lit. 

Have you scen Lowden ? 

Prepare to darken ship. 


Starboard cafeteria afc. 


Mr. Keyhole -- report to the storeroom at once. 
Practice drill -- prepare to abandon ship. 

All troops -- go below. 

Any gum chum ? 


soldierly manner. 
Thrupence, shilling, bob, pound, two and six, —. 
Vehicles will maintain a sixty yard interval. 
Piccadilly commandos. 


You will find che people very friendly and co- 
operative. 


You are a guest of che U.K. Conduct yourself in a ¢ 


You will pay § 16.00 a month until the child 
becomes of age. 

Watch for the white leg band. 

You cawn’e miss it. 

The channel 1s treacherous. 
handy at all times. 

Throw her in low range and give her hell. 

Parlez vous Francais ? 

Mines cleared to shoulders only. 

Vous lavez ? 


Keep your Mae West 


This load of lumber is for the Gun sections only. 

One barrel of Diesel fuel per day. Use it sparingly. 

Two volunteers for moonlight requisition. Watch 
out for the guards. 

Comment allez-vous ? 

All apples on the ground will be arranged in neat 
iles. 

Defense of Cherbourg. 

The making of ashtrays 1s nat our primary mission. 

Men living in dungeons will come up for air daily. 

All cafe's and public houses are out of bounds to 
American troops. 

Cigarette pour papa -- chocolat pour mama — gum 
pour mot ? 

Cherchez la femme ! 

Couchez avec ? 


Spee 
NIX. VERSTAN! 


T HE wel 


IA 
%, RE: PRL PES 


Merci beaucoup. 

This town off limits to all military personnel, 

Goeden morgend. 

Hit the ground ! 

I'm not the Chaplain. 

All men on pass will report to the medic upon their 
return. 

Nix verstaan. 

Church truck leaving from gate one in ten minutes. 

Be ready to move out on a moments notice. 

There WILL be casualties. 

Recognition of aircraft. 

Men leaving the area will travel in pairs only. 

Take cover ! 

Anti-tank defense positions. 

In case you are captured, give your name, rank and 
serial number only. 

Police the area. 

Guns -- battle scations ! 

Cate PAN. 

Radar off target ! 

Cease firing. 

Rifles or other small arms will not be fired at buzz 
bombs. 

1 don’t know what to tell you. 

Able -- Baker - Charley - Dog ~. 

Packages will be taken on Mondays and Fridays only. 


RED 

During the fall of 1944 Battery “B” furnished an 
officer and several enlisted men, along with trucks and a 
couple of jeeps, to help form the 6907 Provisional 
Trucking Company. As a subsidiary of the famous 
Red Ball Supply Line, we played an important part in 
moving vital supplies in and around LeMolay, France. 

We had our good times and bad times and always 
plenty of mud. In fact our area, which originally was 
a horse and cow pasture, soon became a river of mud, 
soft and cozy, and knee deep. The roads too were 
terrible, after a shore time, causing flat tires, broken 
springs, bent drive shafts and worn out brakes. Still 
the supplies had to roll, and did, although occasionally 
requiring the help of a bull-dozer. 

Every man who was on the Red Ball detail deserves 
plenty of credit for a couple of months of hard work 
and, as a matter of fact, did get a personal commen- 
dation. ”B” Battery’s contribution of men follows, 
with some characteristic remarks about each: 

Lt. Jordan — Speedy convoy leader. 

Sgt. Beck — Cracked up on the way to Paris. 

Cpl. Palladino — Give me a guitar or a good argument. 

T/5 Daymude — What a truck — what a driver, but 
good ! 


fs Dee ini Calvados and he speaks any language. 


De winkel is open. 

Attention all sites -- this is a time and communications 
check. 

Goed voor soldaten ? 

Quit bitching. How would you like to be Thay ote 
Battery ! 

Puc in floors and raise your tents. 

ETO happy. 

Viral area. 

Antwerp X. 

Let's shape that truck up. It hasn't been painted 
yet this week. 

The General 1s on his way out now ! 

Snow job. 

German civilians are dangerous. Carry your rifle 
wherever you go. 

Non-fraternization. 

Eingang verboten. 

AMG. 

Accumulated bicycles, motorcycles, etc. will not be 
taken from che area. 

Looting is punishable by death. 

Hicler is kaput ! 

Disarmament, occupation ot CBI. 

Demobilization points. 


VE dave 


Anybody who doesn’t like this life must be crazy. 


xk kr * 


T/5 DeLissio — Truck driver with an accordion touch. 


T/s, Flowers — A medic who desired spectal service 
work. 
T/5 T. James — Removed undercarriage on way to 


jotn Red Ball. 
T/s Lion — Beaucoup danger in petrol. 


T/5 Sorgie — "Schmuck"’ with plenty of overseas 


stripes. 
T/s5 Walsh — ‘Sure, I can do it in five minutes.” 
Pfc. Bryant — Small but mighty. "Com bein, you 
speak.” 
Pfc. Cannon — Virginia bus driver. "Who dat?” 
Pfc. Engstrom — Officer's advisor — also jeep driver. 
Pfc. M. James — "I have to take a shower.” 


Pfe. Meredith — Got appendicitis pulling feet from 
LeMolay mud. 


Pfc. Nagler — Printer, driver, machine gunner and 
mechanic. 

Pfc. Pacifico — A trouble is just what you make ir. 

Pfc. Smolinski — ’’He must be from Milwaukee.” 

Pfc. Stewart — Six o'clock “shadow.” 

Pvt. Heron — Tank of water — tank of calvados. 


Pye. Ryder — "Big Deal’, enough said. 


T/4 Al Ballinger 
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THE FLAP, OR TENTS ARE 
ING TO THE LATEST CANVAS 


irl I will be happy, 

| of tents, no matter how indescribably snappy. 
gives me a creep 

nothing ] can do about it. 

¢ a tent is not the best place in the world to sleep, 

‘Is not even second best, and | can do very well without it. 


tent is no damned good ! 


rother you can say that again ! 
I right I will, 


BA: ‘tent is no damned good. 


~ Rather than sleep in a cent 

1 would be content 

To rent 

A small room in a dog house. 
Or share a bed with a mouse. 

I never ever want to lift up a flap 


And that’s no crap. 


There are cwo distinct varieties 


That fail to please. 


THE PYRAMIDAL... 
; f This semi portable monstrosity is designed 
; As a shelter for erght men. 
; No matter how exact 
Or how carefully the tent 1s packed, 
Almost without exception, when 
It’s opened, every rope is well entwined 
Y And twisted, and knotted and snarled and curled, 
And the ourside is on the inside 
And the middle part 1s out of this world. 
] have tried 
To discover the secrets of how it 1s most easily erected, 
Y But have never been able to guess 
How tt is done. On the year’s coldest night 
You will find me standing, sullen and dejected 
Staring at che mess. 
In this type cent you can have a stove if you care for fires 
» As these tents are ll fire resistant, 
So if your desires 
Are comfort, you have only to kindle a spark 
And the tent will be non-existent, 
With nothing around you but the dark. 
Everyone has a different idea of how to put one togecher, 
“4 And no matter whether 
‘ rate, compromise, analyze or amortize 
mpossible to visualize 


the night freezing to death, 
hapes and sizes of 


SUMMARY... 


THE PUP TENT... 
This is a cute little creation, designed to be portable 
And not very comfortable. 

It comes complete with pegs that are usually lose 
And ropes that are usually fost, 

And a nice pole that is usually lost. 

Ac night it is the easiest thing in che world to pitch 


But in spite of chat I have ete many an ardent bitch. 


Sometimes, while putting up this litle number 
In anticipation of slumber 

A little bit of profanity 

Is all chat preserves the remnants of our sanity. 
Ic ts built exclustvely for a midget 

It makes no difference how you twist 

And fumble and fidget 

You can never get completely inside, 

No matter how long you persist, 

And you will never appreciate unul you have tried, 
How ‘miserably a might can be spent. 

So to the manu tageneere of this tenc 

I send a lieele posson dare 

That I would personally love to shove deep into 
Their constructive hearts. 


If ever you decide co live in a tent, that’s nice, 


But I would chink at least cwice. 


The horrible truth will noc be long in coming 


A cent has no plumbing. 


t=] 


There are no bathrooms, no lily white tubs, 


No beds, or any of the conveniences of vour favorite clubs. 


No lights, no heat, no nothing at all, 


And there are comforts, but mighty damned small. 


I would humbly suggest 
You look up che best 
Hotel. 


For just as sure as Hell 


You'll end up there sooner or later, 1f not lastly, 


And vour life will be ghastly 

With memories chat leave you vastly 
Shaken. You will probably be nasty 
To anyone who dares to mention 
The horrible invention. 

If ever I venture into the wild 


When some vacation circular has me beguiled, 


I] will cake nothing but a quart of gin, 
And a Boy Scout knife. 

When che shades of night hem me tn, 
A place where inconveniences are rife 

I will be undaunted 

My night will not be haunted 

Or spent, trying co pitch a tent. 

I'll cover myself with a clump of bushes 
Or bull rushes 

Or better yet, about noon !’ll turn around 
And go back to town. 


DEAN L. HEDRICK 


W657 


HEDGEROW SHACK HAVEN 


the 


buile 


union 


abodes are not with 
aid of gold, labor, or 
Beecutfed with the exquisite buc antiquated 
furniture of a certain XIV. There 
are gizmos, sad sacks (including corporals) and other 
apple orchard personnel who will attest to that fact and 
endorse it by the sweat of their ureless and ingentous 
efforts. In this respect it 1s a reminiscing pleasure to 
entertain once again the memories of fie? “palace” 
building ‘enaalte davs of Normandy by the 
Biildingese guvs to whom the army ever issued ham- 
(In chis liecle story 
Is there 


LL French 


ministering 


Louis 


mers, crow bers and screw drivers. 
the word “Issued” loses its Webster identity.) 
a man or a sergeant among us who fails to remember the 
apple eiicd crials and. tribulations, escapades and 
experiences encountered in the wild construction days of 

“boom town” (or replica thereof) ? Hardly, for it 1s a 
moving picture indelibly branded into the fancy patterns 
of past realisms in Europe — comparable, in fact, to 
the post-buzz bomb era at Polygoon. 

Ic all started by the inadequacy of those adorable pup 
tents to fulfill the desires of our continental living 
demands, American stvle. There we were s:tuated in 
our first tactical overseas position, skeptical about the 
half-ripe apple crop precariously hanging overhead, and 
somewhat disillusioned by the drab and colorless Nor- 
mandy countryside. The surrounding hedgerows offered 
no solace to the cramped soul, miuldne tae life under 
a shelrer-half, which served a multiple capacity -- store- 
room, recreation hall, bedroom, snack bar, reading room, 
living room, ves even a shower room when the clouds 
weeped their tears upon the earth, which event proved 
a daily occurrence. The trend, then, of the resulcant 
movement to improve living conditions was inevitable. 

The Battery officers started the ball rolling by building 
a floor and sides to their pyramidal tent which provided 
them a peaceful sanctuary, ala Farmingdale, for sack 
time. It is recalled rhere was started ite that time a 
mass migration of lumber, good, bad, and indifferent, to 
the Baker Battery acquired land. How many trips in 
the rain and mud were made to the jeep assembly line a 
good ten miles distant to latch (an overused word with 
intent to console the conscience) onto packing cases and 
extra tools that might be laying around inactive for the 
moment 1s definitely unknown. 

The lumber thus acquired was depos.ted, without 
benefic of Jaw and order, on either side of the middle 
hedgerow, depending on whether the Range section or 
Gun sections had the most men on the latching detail. 
Untl che packing crates were unreligiously divided, 
guards were placed, of necessity, pieud thie pile to pre- 
serve a semblance of order. The scrambles for the 2 x 4s 
were almost as pugilistic ~- in a brotherly fashion —- as a 


BO 


13} 


golden gloves match. With the Range section, Headquar- 
ters, and Cooks building in one orchard and the Guns 
in the adjacent loc it was a race to see just which shack 
was going to be the paragon of the entire shack city. 
Brilliance ideas fermented (ideas were not all that fermen- 
you did look deep in those 


ted during those weeks ; 
in. che ingenious minds of 


thick hedgerows, oh yes,) 
many individuals, although it was the general concensus 
thac a few shacks were buile board by board (Sgt. 
Sullivan and crew) rather than with any specific blue 
print of attack. It is remembered chat "J. P.”’ Crow 
made his regular calls (13 times datly) to every man’s 
lumber pile to plead for juste ‘one more 2x 4.” 
“Medic” LaTona was especially nice to everyone until 
his shack was buile. All pattents got three asp:rins 
instead of only two. 

But the “procuremenc’’ 
complete those bachelors’ quarters probably surpassed 
all other experiences for sheer danger and excitement, 
Iris significance that the 


detatls for tar paper to 


other than in the line of duty. 
tar paper always came in at night. Tice were ca-recf 
raiding parties, eh Staff eochus? 
you hit che dire several times when alert guards were 


Fortunately for the Rochesterite 


Why was ic chat 


only doing their duty ? 
the guards never had zeroed rifles. 

"B. C. scope” Croker, “Stash’’ Raber and “Bugle” 
Magee (boy, what chow tunes) were probably more 
appreciative of their new quarters than any others because 
they were the most frozen G.I.s ever to sleep in pup 
tents. All three were victims of an early frost and 
ic is a known face chat they even wore ties to bed 
to keep warm. Bob sull chacters with fright when he 
retells the escapade of trying co cwise the door off 
nearby farmhouse. Guess he made a hasty leap over 
the farmer’s fence whe: he heard footsteps. 

Undoubtedly the fanciest quarters, Incorporating 
everything new in the latest of interior features, was that 
sack iaven put up by Ike Martin, Ralph Dunbar, Roy 
Davenport and Tom (chow hound) Aiebel. Recall if you 
will the kitchen sink with running water, the nifty 
dining room suite, the rest-cure bunks and the clever 
floor plan of cheir establishment. They deserved the 
medal of honor for such a snow job, the forerunner of 
large snowdrifts to follow. 

The majority of the dwellings were complete with 
oil burners, no two of which were alike, and chat only 
brings up the story of another '‘procurement” detail — 
an excellent place to cease revealing the innermost of our 
Normandy secrets, and leave untold some of the tales 
associated with those calvados days which took place in 
the darndest, most bee populated, unromantic apple 
orchard in all of Europe. Give me a roger on that. 


Clayton P. Balzer 


Roger and out. 


THE BRASS#H@EE 


HIS 1s the story of the ‘Brass Hole.” It had its 
start at Formigny in France where you remem- 
ber we built chose elegane huts in which we expected to 
spend the winter. Mess hall—rec. hall—huts were all 
completed and everyone was quite happy and contented 
when some divine inspiration conceived the thoughe 
of erecting an annex or lounge in che rear of the officers’ 
quarters. You know what | mean — a place where 
they could sit quietly midst peaceful surroundings and 
meditate upon those problems chat are peculiar to men 
in command. 

Pvt. Frank Kennedy was chosen to be the constructing 
engineer, and I was delegated to be his technical adv 
After mumerous conferences andi consuliconsm naa 
decided co build a “two holer™ in che substanual manner 
popularized by Chic Sale, bringing it up to date by 
installing various modern conveniences, such. as separate 
boxes for the red and white corn cobs and others to be 
mentioned lacer. 

Well, Frank and I went to work, and, 1f | must say 
so, we took infinite pains to achieve perfection in our 
labor of love. The wood was the finest of pine selected 
with the grcarest of care from only the finest of packing 
cases, and the seat was of comfortable soft pine, straight 
grained and cruc, planed and sanded so as to be delicate 
and tender co the skin you love to 

Ac last she was completed, and friends, believe me 
when I| say that words of description fail me -- certainly 


she was suave and sophisticated and yet there was an 
air of soltd comfort abouc her. 

The Grand Opening cook place on a bright Septem- 
ber afternoon. Four men selected for their meritorious 
service and devotion to duty were privileged to excavate 
the basement and she was lovingly set up under a French 
apple tree so that the dropping apples rolling down the 
gentle slope of the roof would furnish distraction in 
moments of stress and strain. The door faced to the 
east so the firsr morning rays of sunshine came sneaking 
through the crescent carved near che top of the door for 
adornment and ventilating purposes. Yes and there 
were interior refinements coo ; 2 bric a brac shelf on che 
left and one on the right for odds and ends (Lt. Zolvik 
was a southpaw) ; a box for red and a box for white corn 
cobs (ordered from the U. S. by air mail) ; and lase but 
not least, one of the holes was considerably larger than 
the other. This was necessary in order to conform wath 
a rotund peculiarity of some of our officers which 
affliction was incurred by long tedious hours of sincere 
devotion to men and duty. 


It was truly a shrine of beauty and relaxation where 
our officers could go and ponder on those weighty 
problems — a place where they could be alone “aad 
privately dissolve their difficulties. Our officers were 
delighted and generous with their praise, and she became 
known as The Brass Hole’’. But che life of the Brass 
Hole was not to be a bed of roses. A few days after 
the grand opening we were given the task of defending 


the harbor at Cherbourg, and in the hustle and bustle 


of march order the Brass Hole was forgotten. We 
arrived in Cherbourg and set up our guns and bivouac 


area high on a windy hill in a site fortified by the French 
and lately evacuated by the Germans. 

Then one day our Lt. Zolvik disappeared with a detail 
of men and a 24 ton truck and the rumor was that chey 
had gone on a secret mission. We were all greatly 
cone until the next day when they all howe up, 
and lo and behold, there was the Brass Hole standing 
erect and proud on the body of the truck. Our elie 
were happy again and on Sunday morning four men 
again selected for meritorious serv.ce were privileged to 
ten through solid rock wich pick, mattox and shovel 
for a new "hagenene and before noon, the Brass Hole 
was ensconsed high on a windy hill overlooking the 
harbor at Cherbourg, serene and majestic, calm queen 
of all she surveyed, a once more our officers reposed 
in comfort in their temple of peace and quiet. 

Bue war 1s horrible and those who participate must 
take their pleasures while they may and it was but a 
few shore weeks later when we again moved on to newer 
fields. This time our transportation facilities did not 
permit taking the Brass Hole with us. Great was the 
consternation and sorrow when it was found chat the 
Brass Hole must be lefr behind. My last recollection 
of the Brass Hole ts a tender onc. Our officers were 
standing by their jeeps, the convoy was slowly moving 


t=) 
out and as they turned to go they gave one last lingering 


look ac cheir Brass Hole, dee belaved temple of peace, 
their haven of quiet and repose and there were tears in 
their eyes as they gave her a silent salute chat carried 
with it all che tenderness of a mother’s love. 

And there she sits serene and majestic in all her 
worldly splendor conceived in a fleeting moment of 
delicacy and dedicated to a life of usefulness. Yes, there 
she sits high on a windy hill overlooking the harbor at 
Cherbourg and mayhap on occasion Sie will give 
comfort and quict co some weary wayside traveler wie 
wends his lonely way high on a windy hull. 


Jack Rauch 
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BUZZ BOMB 


He asked me to write something 


UZZ Bombs ! 
about buzz bombs... 

Well, whac the hell ! What can I or you or anyone 
else sav about them that hasn't been satd a hundred 
times before ? Sure, we were scared of them at first and 
awed by them. Remember pulling into chat first 
position outside Itegem ? We were tured and filthy and 
a little fed up with waving at strangers who had gaped 
ar_us all through France and Belgium, and before we 
had time to swallow the crackers and soup which were 
chow, along came a buzzer, chugging away like a 24 

with wings. 
that baby; they nicked it too. We weren't quite so 
elated when we learned later that it had landed 1n a 
railroad station and the bodies were hauled away in 
trucks. 

Somehow, although we were just as ured and just as 
dirty, we didn’t mind the grunt-and-groan of setting 
up. We were eager to add our shells to those we'd seen 
bursting across the sky. There wasn't much ume lost 
pulling into position and preparing for action bur — 
well, we waited a few days before tossing up che 
rounds. Why? No use digging up old bones but if 
you ever run into Feroozi, of the Hoboken Feroozis, 
maybe he'll give you the answer over a pot of spaghecti 
and a glass or two of Dago red ! 

It didn’t take too long, though, to get oriented on 
this new racket. We were loading and firing as fast 
as the next outfit inside a week or two — yes, and 
bringing the bombs down, too. The flak thac we were 
so proud of was better in the air than it was in che 
tents, though. Don’t suppose any of us can forger the 
day George "’Strongheart” Shuttleworth got pecked by 
a chunk. He really made some fancy tracks for his 
tent, screaming, "Tve been hic! I’ve been hic!” 
He got his breath back in a hurry though ; it couldn't 
have been more than 24 hours later that he had the 
whistle out for a blow-out again ! 

And it wasn’t much later, either, that the Jerries got 
tough down in the Ardennes. Of course, we had to 
go down to scare them back. Even there we couldn't 
get away from the buzzers. The rule book said, "No 
firing”, however, so we just watched them peet-peec 
past and hoped that someone else was taking care of 
them further up the line. We stayed on the edge of 
the Bulge long enough to fill some sand bags, eat 
Chrisemas dinner, do a little necessary firing and get the 
devil scared out of us a few times and by that time the 
Huns found out we were there and gor the hel! out 


themselves. 
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The anti-aircraft really ee, the flak ar - 


CROSSROADS 


We just made Polygoon, bevond Antwerp, In time 
for New Year’s Eve. It seems che flicka-bombs were 
sull trving to get chrough and so we were back doing 
business at the same old stand. They got pretty 
rugged for awhile. Down che road from us, Charlie 
Battery ran into some cough luck — or rather some 
tough luck ran into them. Probably for the first time 
we realized that the bombs could be something other 
than merely interesting targets at which. co fire. They 
could be nasty. No one put in much complaint on the 
sand bags after chat, even when che tents came in for 
their share of revetting. 

Maybe it was the cognac or maybe the weekly passes 
or maybe we were just getting polished up a bic, bue 
all of a sudden we were getting more hits than errors. 
Watching the night courses hace areal thrill. Guess 
none of us will forget chat streak of flame shooting 
toward us nor the splashes of orange shell-bursts leaping 
up to its tal, And wasn’t it great when one of the 
bombs got dusted off in flight? The sudden glare 
and seconds later the roar of che explosion reaching our 
ears, making all the ame and effort and sweat worth- 
while. It pard up for moments of waiting in bed after 
the motor stopped right overhead, moments of waiting, 
waiting, waiting — oe wondering what had happened 
to the Buin dears The answer came, of course, when 
it landed close enough to send a shiver through the cent 
and knock the Preeaitics clanging into our feel Of 
course, we weren't scared, just a licele anxious, chat’s all. 

Something was going on up at the front, too. Some- 
how the supermen were becoming less super every day. 
For some reason that Adolph never cared to explain the 
bombs began coming from another direction, and then 
they were coming only in spurts — and then in dribbles. 
And finally one day they weren't coming atall. Before 
we had time to take a deep breath, the inspectors were 
out of the bomb shelters and were making visits to sec 
how we’d weathered che barrage. We put down che 
shells and picked up the paint brushes. With a hi- 
diddle-diddle and a hey, nonney-now, we were painting 
everything green and covering it with "'snow'. We 
cleaned up the mess God had made of our cedar grove, 
put a fence around it and started living like soldiers 
again. 

Yep, the buzz bombs were licked and I guess we are 
all just a litcle proud that we helped do ir. But as far 
as writing something about 11 — why, hell! Whar ts 


there to say ? 


Donald Ivey 


THE V-BOMB ATTACK ON ANTWERP 


Some Facts and Figures 


The pore of Antwerp ts the largest on the continence 
and che chird largest in the world. 
of g0,000 tons daily. 

The first V-1 co hic the Antwerp sector landed in 
Brasschaat at 2200 hours on October 7, 1944. 

The first V-2 co hit the Antwerp sector landed in 
Gravenwezel at 0400 hours on October 11, 1944. 

The last V-1 to hic the Antwerp sector landed in 
Ranst at 0700 hours on March 30, 1945. 

The Jast V-2 to bic the Antwerp sector landed in 
Mortsel ac 2245 hours on March 27, 1945. 


[r has a capacity 


TOTAL V-BOMBS LAUNCHED PER MONTH 


V-1 V-2 Total 

Oct. pa 160 291 
Nov. 481 377 858 
Dec. 632 417 1,049 
Jan. 761 367 1,128 
Feb. 1,370 256 1,626 
Mar. 873 135 1,008 
4,248 rae 5:960 


Daly average for 175 days : 35 (26 flying bombs 
and 10 rockets). On February 16 there were 160 
flying bombs launched against Antwerp. 


The worst single disaster occurred at 1523 hours on 
December 16 when a V-2 struck the Rex Theater 
killing 567 and wounding 291. Of those killed, 296 
were members of the Allied Forces as were 194 of those 
wounded. 


TOTAL CASUALTIES FROM V-BOMBS 


Allied Forces Civilians 
Fale Watnded Killed Wounded 
oe! 1192 35752 6,074 


TOTAL BUILDINGS DAMAGED BY V-BOMBS 
Destroyed Light Damage 
3613 77°322 


Heavy Damage 
291352 
TOTAL ROUNDS FIRED 
BY ANTI AIRCRAFT UNITS 
U.S. go mm. Guns British Artillery 
463,130 68,838 
During the last 3 months of the attack, AA units 
raised ther scoring record from 64 % in January to 
72% in February and to an all time high of 97:8 % 
in March. This outstanding achievement is reflected in 
the fact chat only 211 divers ever fell in che vital area. 
The barele had been won and the port was saved. The 
steady flow of suppltes for 6 Allied armies was never 
seriously hampered and from a military standpoint the 


attack was an absolute and complete failure for che 
Nazis. 


}-..LOOKS LIKE 
A FLANRER, 
RADA 2 


HINKING back over some of the rough spots that 

we encountered in the ETO finds us “sweating 
it our” in the Ardennes sector, in spite of some damned 
cold weather, during the big German push. We can 
laugh now but few of us will ever forget how we spent 
the Christmas holidays on that deal. Convov, blackout, 
congested highwavs, tension, bridges, bombs — what 
a nightmare ! Our positions on the hill, diving planes, 
strafers, flares, artillery shells, buzz bombs. wreckage, 
shelling from a mammoth railway gun, more fiat 
hedgchoppers, jet jobs, FW one-nineties, — some of 
them Berecus earthward with one of our stingers tn 
his belly, snipers and Krauts with Yank uniforms on ! 
Flying Forts, Liberators, Lightnings, Mustangs, JU 
eighty-eights, Me one-o-nines, dog fighes. Ant-tank 
positions, uncertainty, rumors, Pei test! All chat and 
a hell of a lot more. However, our casualties were light 
(we lost one 1st Lt.) and we still get a big kick our of 
hearing the boys relate some of the any Bee ects that 
happened. The Motor Pool boys manning the machine 
guns on their vehicles — heatedly arguing with the 
Machine Gun Section about who knocked down the 
last plane, or Sorgie out there shooting blindly at some 


bastardly sniper that he couldn’t see in the dark. 


Ac the time that we lefr Iregem for Verviers, Canfield 
and Gossett, cwo of our “heavy’’ cat drivers, were busy 
hauling another outfic. Consequently, they had to 
follow up on their own when the detail was completed. 
Not knowing where the rest of us were located, nor 
what we were up against, they quite naturally did a lor 
of wondering about what was coming next. Somewhere 
in the vicinity of Liege they decided that they had better 
make inquiry. re enfed put it, “They was 
ashootin’ and the bombs was afallin’ and tc shore looked 
like all hell was abreakin’ loose!” "’’We weren't just 
curious — we were plain damned scared”, cut in 
Gossett. “Yes”, answered a cruck driver returning 
from the front, “I saw the 136th yesterday. They're 
the outfit that gor shoved into the line as anti-tank 
defense weren't they ?”’ The boys reluctantly admutced 
that it was probable. "They took a hell of a beating — 
one of their Batteries was wiped out to a man, but they 
got credit for seven tanks.” Wh-wh-which Baccery?”’ 
gasped the boys in unison. "I chink it was Baker 
Battery’’, was the response as an M.P. impatiently 
motioned them to move on. How they felt and what 
they said to each other between that time and the time 
when they finally found us is something that they won't 
talk much abour, but the fact hac they had aged con- 
siderably was quite evident. Sometime later Le. Schoell- 


OUR OWN BILL OF RIGHTS 


“Just whac did 


hamer asked Canfield tn all seriousness, 
vou and Gossett think that time when you were under 
the impression that che whole Baccery had been wiped 
out?’ Said Canfield, “Hell, we didn’t think much 
abouc ic Sir, buc we did have a devil of an argument 
about which o one of us was going to be the new ‘Baca 


Commander.’ 


It seems thac the Jerries weren't juse satisfied to dro 

a few bombs in our vicinity they thought it damned 
cute to doa little malicious stra fing as well, One night 
Smokey” Joe LeViness, after hearing the familiar dcaie 
of a diving plane with it’s machine guns and small 
cannon beating out a fase rhythm, took a hurried trip 
over to the tent where some of the boys were bedded 
down for the night. "Everybody all right in here 2?” 
he bawled our. Hell, ves’, came che bold reply our 
of the darkness. "They weren't after us, most of the 
guys are back to sleep alrewdy.”” “OK. Just checking,” 
and Joe returned to his post. Next morning those same 
guys were quite surprised to find several holes in the top 
of their tent that definitely hadn’t been chere che nighe 


before. 


Christmas Eve was a dandy too. The *'Staff’’—rsc 
Sgt. Shuttleworth, S/Sges. Booth and Cornelius, and 
T5s Rosfeld and Magee, had moved their bunks into 
an empty school building for the might. It was 
damned cold that night and there was a stove in one 
of the class rooms. There had been electric lights too, 
but the main power line into Grand Rechaine had been 
severed earlier in the day by our machine gun fire. 
The boys were used to flashlights though, and didn’t 
mind a bit. Lights were taboo at night anyhow. One 
of the boys dug up a lonely bottle of champagne and, 
after singing a few carols with some of the natives, the 
"Staff turned in for the night. Unfortunately, no 
ene bothered to cover the huge windows, mainly because 
the lights were kaput and it wasn’t considered necessary. 
During the mght however, some ambitious soul—or 
possibly the wind, repaired the damage to the power 
line and the lights came on tn all their splendor while 
said "Staff" lay stretched out in the arms of Morpheus. 
That school house must have stood out in the night like 
a community Christmas cree, at lease Jerry thought so, 
and presently it sounded like all hell had broken loose. 
Da-da-da-da-boom ! Da-da-da-da-boom !  "’Douse those 
lights !"" somebody yelled, but it was like locking the 
barn after the horse has been stolen. No one was hurc 
but a barn full of hay some twenty yards away was 
already blazing and heeupthesares like a giant search- 
light. It burned most of the night, in spite of all 


cfforcs by the topkick and mail clerk to exterminate it, 
but Jerry was satisfied with his initial run and returned 
home. The “Staff again retired—sadder but wiser. 


We finally moved back to the Antwerp sector with 
a sigh of relief when the emergency was over. Buzz 
bombs were tough, as we already knew, but at chat cime 
we were glad to get back to them. Nevertheless, when 
the censor relaxed a bic, most of us lost hitcle time getting 
a lecter off to the litele woman back home telling her 
how the 1st Army frantically appealed to Lt. Col. 


Langston, begging him cto send the 136th up front 


where we were so sae needed ; how we rolled into 


action in cecord breaking time and how we finally tipped 
the scales in favor of our somewhac battered allies. 

After that batch of magnificent leceers reached the 
home front, it was only natural chat every wife felt 
confident thac her ‘‘great big hero” had personally led 
the counter-aceack which stemmed che tide and turned 
whac scemed almost certain defeat into a_ glorious 
By way of careful propaganda, elaborate under- 
statements, half truchs, and a few deliberate exag- 
gerat.ons, we thoroughly “snowed” che folks back home 
into thinking thac we were hot scuff. 

Needless to say, che results were simply "out of this 
world’. Those darling- I'm-so-proud-ol-you letters started 
pouring in and most a them were really ca- -eef! Any 


Joe who was dumb cnough to throw chat lecter away 
should 


victory. 


have been aioe an aucomatic ‘section 


They are priceless so hang onto chem whatever 


| a 
lg 1. 


CUD, CUD AND GHEW 


"Twould that I were a deer, 


you do. You won't be sorry. 


As you will remember 
they ran something like this: 


. Honey, you are just the swellest guy that ever 
lived. 

2. | am worried to death about you dear. Take 
good care of yourself because nothing will ever be too 
good for you when you come home again. 

3. After a hard day at the office you will always find. 
your slippers and pipe waiting for you. 

4. You will always have free call on the bathroom 
and [ will never again complain about having to wash 
your back. 

5. Anytime at all that you want to have the boys 
over for a few drinks or a.game of poker will be perfectly 
(OLIX. 

6. You can throw your things around the house all 
you like. 

Foul promise you, honey thac I will not make nasty 
cracks about your reading the paper at the breakfast 
table. 

8. You can be as mean as you like to my mother but 
['Il never say a ching against yours, ever. 


All in all, things at home are going to be terrific. 
Buddy, thac Bill of Rights most certainly should have 
been preserved. You may never see another like It. 
Just hang onto it and the next came that your wife starts 
beefing because you stayed out too lace with the boys, 
look her in the eye and say, ‘Honey, thar ain’t what 
you wrote me when I was in Europe i 


Clifford R. Magee 


What to do, to do, prithee 


Set Out for pastures 


og 
green 


Of clover, grass and bugs *nseen. 
Lickety smack, lickety smack — 


Then to frolic, pitter, patter 


Cud, cud and chew. 


Through wooded dale what macter 
Ere the rest o' the world went tipsy 


I'd have found my 


Pea bes a1 
decrie matey 


And pattered back to our clover 


Grass ’n bugs — 


To cud, cud and chew. 


Now wouldn’t you ! 


Arthur J. Krekorian 
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REMEMBER WHEN... 


We got our first glimpse of ‘Beautiful Camp 
Edwards ?”’ 

We won first prize for “I've Got Sixpence 2” 

We found out that “erl’”’ was Joisy for oi ? 

Somebody stuffed Calderazzo’s bugle ? 

Savage, without a pass, met che Caprain in Onset ? 

We goosed Kempfer ? 

We took a ten minute break in three minutes flat ? 

Captain Pace didn’t get lost on a hike ? 

Smithers snored ? 

You got all your mail through the courtesy of Jack 
Rosfeld ? 

Clark and Magee got jerked off the bus for having 
bad passes ? 

Christy fired his rifle in the Battery area ? 

Sima bitched ? 

Vernick got caught with an empty bottle under his 
pillow ? 

Sullivan fired a setthng round in the guard house ? 

Blomberg got gigged and found raking the yard most 
embarrassing ? 

Canfield drove the Packard to the Service Club every 
Sunday morning ? 

Wendel had a bicycle in Falmouth ? 


— _ 
LS 


Thanksgtving dinner consisted of liverwurst, cheese, 
bread and cea ? 

Krekorian was short-sheeted ? 

You heard che nomenclature of the M1-Ay space 
heater ? 

Wright was accused of burning up the potentiometer 
oil ? 

Lt. Schoellhamer occasionally blew his top, helmet 
and all ? 

Grosso was M,C. at some of our get-togethers ? 

Venters smoked cigarettes and talked about his hound 
dogs at our Christmas party ? 

The bugles froze up on a cold march to the South 
Theater ? 

Wendel thoughe he was latrine orderly in a certain 
Boston horel ? 

Radlein denied that he was married ? 

Bovlan was a ‘hort sketch’’ dressed tn raincoat and 


shoes for Inspection ? 
Villarreal got two sleeves at Wellflect ? 
Scrafano made Hs ? 
DiPietro answered roll call with >’ Hut 2?” 
Jones always worked in che bucts on the rifle range ? 


Spencer broke his arm ? 


ESSER TING 
ISH O.K.— 
FELLOWS / 


REMEMBER THE HAPPY Look on 


SPENCER'S FACE WHEN HE DISCOVERED IT 
WAS HIS ARM AWD Nor HIS Borrle THAT 
RBRoKE I HIS Fatt Down THE STAIRS 2 
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Dambaugh went snipe hunting ? 
Fique was understudy to Serebransky ? 
Jordan dressed and took care of Pop Donald ? 


DeCamp swallowed lis tobacco when the go was 
fired ? 


You were a "’prison chaser 2?” 
We took thac long cold ride to Farmingdale “hell 
bene for election 2” 
Morry James and DeCamp took over Wyandanch ? 
We won the Batcle of Denmark at MacArthur Air- 
field ? 
We thought Ronkonkomo was our objective ? 
Smolinski sold pies and cakes at Farmingdale mess ¢ 
Nelson gave Pop Donald a “lift” at Hunungton ? 
The communications boys, checking lines near Ron- 
konkomo, always wound up with fried eggs and potatoes 
at Little Bohemia ? 
Hebel finally took a pass ? 
Croker and Wright always wound up in the fourth 
basement, with the garbage cans, at Penn station ? 
Fuller and the Captain buile the famous concrete fire 
box ? 
Gerstenfcld managed to make N.Y.C. every might 
from Farmingdale ? 
Montgomery talked sports ? 
Cherokee called Dago Red at Jamaica ¢ 
Sunmons pitched ? 
Magee blew reveille in his longjohns after a hard 
night on the floor ? 
Musati was AWOL ? 
Sima was mistaken for a turtle on bivouac ? 
Wright consistently phoned the “lictle woman” for 
tore cash ? 
Otos and LaForce carried each other back to camp? 
Crow was always greeted with "'caw-caw-caw?” 
Gould, Harland, Croker, Balzer and Wright were che 
last customers to make the 12:08 pulling out of Penn 
Stat.on ? 
Palladino, Genengels, Spencer, Dinello and DiPietro 
made “hot music 2?” 
Sledd didn’t know how long a three day pass was 
good for ? 
Dunbar had his motoreycle ac Davis ? 
Seventy-five percent of the Battery could be found at 
Swamp Hollow ? 
Balaban lec us in on his "‘ear blowing” technique ? 
Duckworth got kidded about “Dilly ?” 
- Summers played poker and always kept che coal 
bucket handy ? 
Hedrick always ordered a double steak ? 
Daymude almost lost his permit at Topsail ? 
They chased Pop Donald with a snake ? 
Garrett got “het up” a bit? 
Rhyan got bit by the love bug ¢ 


Spangler dreamed he was eating pork chops ? 


Kenny Martin and Spencer went on their own 
bivouac at Davis ? 

Croker talked, laughed and sang in his sleep ? 

Rauch lost his firing pin ? 

Hadley learned to salute on his Washington pass ? 

Ike Martin used to generate mountain music ? 


o 
James Cornelius was the songbird of the Range 


Section ? 

We went swimming at Sears Landing, Wrightsville 
and Carolina beaches ? 

Pop Donald greeted "Zimmie old boy ?” 

Shuck and Petersen used to double time all the way 
to Mosquito Hollow for a couple of cold ones before 
closing time ? 

We tried to get a decent drink in Boom Town ? 

Maccio, Otos and Istvanik had trouble in Wilming- 
ton ? 

Miglhiarese was known as Snow Job No. 2? 

Smejkal calked about his trip to Mexico ? 

The temperature went to 117 a couple of times ? 

Williams and Shuck had their heads shaved at Camp 
Shanks ? 

We threw away our white towels ? 

A lot of our wives got '’stood up” our last week-end 
in che States ¢ 

Petersen had cigars sticking out of every available 
pocket ? 

We had to leave Hambone behind ? 

We took that enjoyable hike co the crain at Shanks ¢ 

We sweated out two miserably hoc days in the New 
York harbor ? 

We had the “head” and ‘'incinerator’’ details on the 
Billy Mitchell 2 

We fought for a spot on the deck where we could 
read or play cards ? 

It stayed daylight unul almost midnight while we 
were crossing ? 

We got our first glimpse of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales ? 

We climbed the ramp at Liverpool ? 

We got the "hot poop” on what to expect from che 
English ? 

We hiked past the Roaches ; those scenic rocks near 
cur pos tion ? 

We confirmed the rumors about conditions in Leek 
and Hanley ? 

We had the dance at Blackshaw Moor and the off-cers 
stole our gals? 


Bob Brown ran into a lamp post in Leek running from 


an M.P. ? 
Pacifico jitterbugged ? 
We thought that "Roll Me Over’ was Britain's 
national anthem ? 
We took that firse sip of warm beer ?. 
Balaban beat his gums ? 


Vaan TN 

1 say/— Rv |f 
THAT PooR Y@\ 
YANK MUST BE 
A -OLLY OLD 
LEFTOVER FROM 


ae <3 
IHE IMPREGNATED CLOTHES 
WORN ON CoNvoy From LEEK 


WERE [REAL FEAP VERKERS |! — 


~ We wore our impregnated clothing ? 

We almost had enough cots for the whole Battery 
at Southampton ? 

We crossed the Channel on an LST with a couple 
of French babes aboard ? 

We disembarked in che dark with che tude coming 
in fast ? 

We tried out our French” for the first tme and 
wound up with a glass of calvados ? 

Davenport consistently stole Ike Martin's pancakes 
every morning ? 

Petersen had the ’’fast sack” capable of giving 8 hours 
sleep in 6? 

Tommy James cut down a couple of trees with his 
truck ? 

Gosset was our "’beachcomber’’ at Formigny ? 

Mike Henry rode the mule ? 

Hershey built his first “three holer ?”’ 

Primmer and Jahn laid wire day and night ? 

We built those magnificent huts in che apple orchard? 

Howard was known as the ‘Calvados Kid ?”’ 

Raber slept next to the mess hall so he could have 


breakfast in bed ? 
Kusz and Heibel were always numbers one-two 1n 


the chow line ? 
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Sgts Shuttleworth, Cornelius and Rosenbarger “hit 

the dire’ while on procurement for immersion heaters ? 
Elhoce had his underground scill ac Omaha Beach ? 
Captain Pace boxed Lt. Zolvik ? 


working overtime and hever 


Cannon insisted on 
relaxed ? 

Kennedy and Rauch sold a pine of their home made 
cider to Fique and Foster ? 

Stevenson drove the radar tractor and could puc ona 
big show for any crowd at any time ? 

We made ashtrays at Cherbourg ? 

A certain gun crew had five gallons of '’seeder™ in 
the dungeon ? 

Moccio analyzed the news ? 

Krekorian played the sweet potato ? 

Ferrer: was mayor of Tourlaville ? 

Gould “snowed” the natives wherever he went ? 


Hotchkiss neutralized 
grenades ? 

Schaefer got up the first trme he was called ? 

Kuck was S-2 for Gun One ? 


Foster took his famous evening walks n the moon- 


hand 


cleaned stoves and 


light ? 

Pop Donald got the *’seeder chills’) and couldn’r 
make batcle stations ? 

Rauch loaded the ammunition at Cherbourg ? 

Harland’s leg got better when we got to Itegem ? 

Smolinski slept with his helmet on ? 

Booth shot a mole in the Battery office wich his 
carbine ? 

Rosenbarger and Pendleton made ther famous trip 
to the front ? 

Lt. Jordan jeeped to chow in nothing flat ? 

Balzer hiccupped ? 

Spagnoli imitated the radar “off target ?”’ 

Norman Brown slept in the hay stack at Berlaar ? 

Ryder got all those fruit cakes from home ? 

Gurowitz was the ‘'Captain’s barber ?”’ 

Jahn put on all the clothing he had and sull his teeth 
chattered like a Spanish dancer with castanets ? 

Holtz made “blow it out your wha-cha-ma-call-ic” 
famous ? 

Jummy Racano griped about the mai! situation ? 

Kinion took his firse defective round co Shuck for 


salvage ? 

Tarzan joined the Battery ? 

Ivey and Hedrick used to spend chetr day on pass 
playing cribbage and drinking beer in a certain cafe on 
the road to Itegem ? 

Dornton learned to sleep on an ammo box ? 

Burgess and Smolinski took cover in a ditch on the 
way to Verviers ? 

Hart fell off the cat while asleep ? 

Blinky dove into a fox hole full of ice water when he 
mistook two Piper Cubs for enemy aircraft ? 


Crow dug a fox hole under his cor 2 

Lingsweiler got only chirty-five packages for Christ- 
mas ? 

Stevens slept in the basement of the pup tent at Grand 
Rechaine ? 

We had a decorated tree, turkey and all the trim- 
mings for Chrisemas ? 

The ’’Staff”’ 


mas Eve ? 


were strafed in che school house Christ- 


Rosfeld got doused with a bucket of water while 


trying to put out the fire started by an incendiary or 
tracer bullet ? 

We watched the "dog fights’ high overhead ? 
Let. Zolvik started laving out anti-tank sites ? 
Muscles was the Queen of Polygoon ? 
Nagler "Gene Tunnel” 


only ? 


thoughe the was for men 
Belangio hic LaTona in the fist weth his eye? 
Wilamowsk: fished in a shell hole after a hard rain ? 
Bryant swung the big deals? 
Dinello woke up smiling ? 
Boyce helped design chat underground shack with 
closcts and wallpaper ? 
Zander collected buzz bomb parts ? 
Bladt liked the garbage detail to Polygoon ? 


to] 


Kazen used to “‘out-wolf” the wolves ? 


Siple and Spencer always went back to Berlaar on 
their passes ? 

Stuller consistently lost at “hearts ?”” 

Foster inspected horses in Gent ? 

Clark was presented with a cane at formation ? 

Raber and Croker forgot to pay their bill in a Brus- 
sels cafe ? 

Plunkett got hic by a buzz bomb ? 

Flowers inspected mess kits and left LaTona to 
handle che big things? 

Pop Donald screwed up his mess gear ? 

Maresh talked a good game of cribbage ? 

Alms almost got mad but couldn't quite make it? 

Genengels got first crack ac the Stars and Stripes ? 

LaForce lost his ‘'choppers ?”” 

Hartung had his picture taken filling a slic trench ? 

Louis Racano didn't have something big cooking ? 

Burkholder lifted a bale of sandbags by himself ? 

Freepartner had his Rube Goldberg” gadgets ? 

Bernard secured a picture of "Blondie ?”’ 

Drought went to Brussels to catch up on his sack 
time ? 

Young was found in a water filled fox hole on the 
road to Heide ? 

Lion cried to put on a pair of size 28 drawers which 
would just about fie Sima ? 


Near a 


REMEMBER NAGLER THISKINGe THE 


“TUNNEL” 


IN ANTWERP WAS FoR MEN ony 2 


"GEN 


oss 
LA EWHEQGARIN 


Sorgie smoked those black twisted cigars ? 
Vance and the “Topkick” got their hair waved at 
Gent? 
Stirnaman was called “Herr Goebbels,’ propaganda 
minister of wrong information ? 
Engstrom was first one out for battle stations ? 
Benedict was known as the “’winker” of Gun Four ? 
Stewart thought "Old Faithful" was hot stuff ? 
Marry James drove the “dead end” kids ? 
LeViness signed up for Military Government service 
in the CBI ? 
Otos had trouble with his camera in Antwerp ? 
Ballinger made the Limey “'stinkpot’’ do tricks ? 
Heron was grounded after fifty mussions over 


Polygoon ? | 
Sgt Cornelius walked into a telephone pole (so he 
says) and came back from Antwerp with a shiner ? 
Kimion tried to get a dog for twenty francs and a 


bar of chocolate ? 

O’Connor had more addresses than the Antwerpen 
phone directory ? 

Smithers was the champion ’’sitter and chinker ?”’ 

Gosik and the boys cleaned house with the Limies at 
Maria ter Heide ? 

Moody and Blomberg hitched a ride back from Breda 
in a Nederland truck ? 

Lt. Jordan had his baby ? 

Shutcleworth got a call from A” Battery, half a mile 
away, asking him to keep his voice down ? 

Fuller had a second home” at the Brasserie du Pichet 


in Antwerpen ? 

Nelson tried to drink cognac from a trick glass ? 

Gossett pulled an outfit to Cherbourg and tried to 
salute an officer while holding a bottle under hs jacket ? 

Krekorian flipped Corny on his back in the mess hall? 

Pappy Ktnion had the biggest job in che Battery ? 

Rauch fell into che same shell hole three times in the 
same night ? 

Stewart looked so underfed that he was always good 
for a free meal ? 

Magallanes wore an iron corset as protection from 
being uckled ? 

The “chicken spit’ got so thick we had to put a 
fence around the area ? 

Shuteleworth went all the way to Antwerp to attend 
church on Palm Sunday ? 

Beyer was more or less che stay-at-home type ? 

Alms, Maresh and Meredith finally rejoined us at 
Polygoon ? 

S-2 7/8ths marked up the map and handled the news 
bulletins ? a. : 

We were the only go outfit guarding che only rail- 
road bridge across the Rhine ? 

Baker Battery finally got a break and got the best 
position at Wesel ? 
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We acquired various bicycles, radios and whatnots ? 

Shultz and some of the boys found the French 
refugecs in the haystack ? 

Maxwell, Young and Mogliarese captured a German 
policeman ? 

Rauch dug worms and went fishing in the Rhine ? 

Lt. Barrett stopped reading long enough to say two 
or three words ? 

Knucowski was our “belly robber’? and really did 
have a tough time getting rations for a while ? 

Nearly every section had a soft ball team and we 
formed a league ? 

Ryder got caught firing his rifle at a scray barrage 
balloon ? 

Morris was known as che ’’Muct ?”’ 

Things got-so tough that $ 65.00 seemed like a fair 
price P 

Our biggest worry was relative co the part we would 
play in the post war era ? 

Foreign refugees were thicker than Germans in 
Wesel ? 

Captain Pace took off with ““General” Grant on those 
procurement deals ? 

Montgomery had cthac mysterious supply of long 
narrow cigars ? 

Gun Four stole Gun Two's chickens and ate them ? 

The war ended and we saw the latest screen success, 
’Two Down and One to Go?” 

We moved to Kempten and took over the spinneret 
und webere: ? 

We took those scenic tours through the Alps to 
Brenner Pass and to Lake Constance ? 

We opened her up on Engstrom hill 2 

Everyone wanted to go to Obersdorf with Huberc, our 
interpreter ? 

Meredith took off for Chamonix lke a ruptured 
duck ? 

Fagenburg and Croker used the mine detector with 
good success ? 

Shuttleworth got coo old for the army and went 
home ? 

Hotchkiss was head bartender in Smolinski’s Rec 
Hall bar ? 

Corny learned about Halb & Halb ? 

Drought took lessons in German ? 

We thought the Battery area included Skin Hill ? 

We gor the news that we were leaving Kempten for 
Bad Aibling just when we felt chat we had things well 


In hand 2 


THE BATTALION BOOK COMMITTEE 
Bie OUT ASKING YOU EVERY DAY OR 
PVeeteePUT ON YOUR O:.D. CLOTHING 
mI OePOSE FOR A PICTURE ? 


TONY BALONY 


Pat: 


You heard what! said— v0 SECONDS But | tell you \ dont know the password / 


KELLY BALABAN “ : SLIM C 


EFLOXIS 
WUPTRYGSL 


Infantry! Wot with 20-30 feet. 


CORN CES FIRES THE BATTERY 


G-G-G-Guns — a T-T-T-Tar a / 
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As any enlisted man will be only too happy to tell 
you, the officers are the least essential part ofa Battery. 
1 know that all of the army manuals read differently, 
Lut chey were written by officers. To do Justice to ths 
article | should interview each of my subjects — writing 
this will be somewhat fike doing the "Life of Our 
President’’ after having slept for two years on the White 
House lawn. 


Firse of ali I am not going to attempt a detailed de- 


scription. This book 1s for the "’boys”’ and they will never 
forget also the 
pictures should speak 
for themselves. 


Juste 
as a general descrip- 


OFFICER IDIOSYNCRASIES 


THE “PRIVATE sePSaiaias 


recall a certain “Judo” class ac Camp Edwards when 
he "reached out and took me.” I speak of the muscles 
part with reverence. He 1s the college tuition paid” 
type, and, while we are mentioning colleges, he is a 
graduate of Pomona College — a small insticution of 
learning somewhere in California. The story comes 
in over the grapevine that when we were in Belgium the 
fict was mentioned to a negro Lt. who remarked, ’’Hell, 
that college is SO small that you can scand on the steps 
and spit across the campus ! ° He didn’t say "'spit’’ 

bur have to 

keep this clean. Lt. 

Schoellhamer is best 
- remembered for a 


we 


tion, "An officer ts violent temper and 
The Sarge 1s my shepherd ; | shall noc wane. He : 
a member of the 5 for being extremely 
maketh me co pick up burne matches ; he leadech me : 
armed forces, who outspoken. 
through mud puddles ; he restoreth my ste He : 
has been embittered Next is Le. Jor- 
i cuideth me on che course of obstacles for’ my hele s 
at O.C.S. —— draws dan — the younger 
ae Yea, tho’ [ walk thru che valley I must run up . ‘ 
more money chan a re . generation =— fh 
/ the hills. He anointeth my head with abuse. Surely ae 
1st Sut. (unless he _ nois’ gift to the Bat- 
5 cadence and K. P. will follow me all the days of my : 
is as old as Shuttle- : ; . tery, Lpteumis the 
life and I shall dwell in the hair of my Sarge forever ! 8 se 
worth) and gets tennis court” type. 
regular liquor ra- It was one of those 
tions. 


Our B.C. is Cape. Pace — late of the Scare of Utah. 
Our there the people are rugged and everything 1 
double spaced. He 1s definitely the “left tackle” 
type — too bad the University of Urah never went in 
for sports. His claim to memory ts thac he 1s a charter 
member of the ‘Wanderers Club”. He has probably 
broken all records for getting loss — anyone who has 
been bounced around in che back of a 24 con army 
truck will never forger. A mere 4o mile field problem 
was an adventure and would often include most of che 
Fastern States. Undoubtedly he would have done 
better in Utah — or maybe they should have put a bell 
on his jeep. 


Next we have Le. Schoellhamer — a muscle man 


from California. 


I can speak from experience, as I can 


the B Battery section. 


the Battalion as a whole. 
recovery. 


Ic is regrettable that no picture of Lt. Zolvik was available for presentation in 
Le. Zolvik came overseas with us as Battery Gun Officer. 
His unfortunate accidenc in the Ardennes was a loss to the Battery as well as to 


We wish him luck and trust that he had a speedy 


guirks of fate that 
put him in an outfit of old men who wanted to give him 
fatherly advice. He is remembered as the first person 
we met after we left the induction center who addressed 
"Gentlemen.”” After a diet of “hey you’’ and 


my boys” ic was doubly refreshing. Also he had a 


us as 


a baby. We all suffered. 

Last is the newest of our officers — Lr. Barrett of 
Massachusetcs. He is the studious type, quiet and 
efficient. 


He is best remembered by coming to us as 
2 welcome replacement. [ won't say much about that 
as it needs no explanation. 

That just about does it. [ could say a few words 
about our 1st Sgt. Shuceleworth, but as I mentioned 
before, we try to keep this clean. 


Dean L. Hedrick 


Vig 


- 
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CAPTAIN CASPER S. BORNMAN 
BATTERY COMMANDER 


Captain Bornman was born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvama, in 
191g. There he attended Duncannon High School, and prior to 
encering the service, was engaged by a freight trucking concern. 
Entering O.C.S. on November 10, 1942, he was graquated in 
January 1943 as a 2nd Lt. at Camp Haan, Cal.fornia. He lacer 
became Motor Transportation Officer in the 118th AAA Bat- 
talion and was promoted to the rank of ist Lr. August 1, 1943. 
Landing on D plus 3, he part:cipated in the Normandy invasion. 
In France he was promoted to the rank of Captain in September 
1944. Captain Bornman joined the 136th as Battery Command- 


er of C Battery during the latcer stages of the defense of Antwerp. 


TO THE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OFSG BATTER 


Now that the war in Europe is over, I fecl that every Battery Commander 1s perhaps justified in pausing a 
moment to look back and take a certain amount of pride in the efficiency with which his men have performed 
their mission. 

In his own mind the question may arise, "What is successful accomplishment of our mission?” The first 
thought might be, “Did my Battery destroy its share of targets?’ 1 am very happy to be able to answer 
| an emphatic “yes”, but I feel that there is one other important factor to be considered. This is the high standard 

of the Battery morale. I hesitate to pass judgment myself, feeling chat the final decision should come from the 
Battery as a whole. Morale is composed of a lot of litcle things — efforts of the men to make themselves com- 
fortable, pride in the appearance of the Battery, expertly prepared meals, recreation, respect for their officers and 
non-coms and adaptation to the most abnormal situations which arise. 
Although 1 have not been with che Battery during the greater part of its existence, I am confident chat ic 
meets these specifications to the highest degree and is superior to any with which I have been acquainted. 
Taking all these facts into consideration [ feel chat it is a great honor and privilege to be in command of “"C” 


Battery. 


CASPER S. BORNMAN 
Captain, CAE 


Commanding 


Ist Le. JAMES A. DUNLAP, JR. 


Lieutenane Dunlap was born in Harvard Massachusetts :n 1919. 
He was graduated from Bates College with a Bachelor of Science 
Degree and, prior to entering the service, was cinployed by the 
fohn Hancock Insurance Co. Sworn into the Army January 26, 
1942 as an enlisted man, he entered O.C.S. in May of the same 
vear. After receiving his commission as 2nd Lr. he remained at 
the school for a year and a half as a mathematics instructor. As a 
1st Lr. he came to the 136th Battalion as assistant Intelligence 
Officer, after which he was cransferrecdl co A Baccery where he served 
as Range and Execut:ve Officer. On December 6, 1944, he was 
transferred to C Batterv as Executive Officer. 


Ist Le. REMMIE L. ARNOLD, JR. 


Lieutenant Arnold was born in Petersburg, Virgimia in 1920. 
Spending his bovhood in the South, he attended “URS Poly- 
technic Institute where he obtained his Degree in Industrial 
Engineering. He was sworn into the Army March 6 » 1943 and 
weat immediately co O.C.S. Receiving his commission as a 2nd 
Lt., he joined the Battalion as Range @incer of C Battery just two 
months after its acuvation. He Fe aded Recognition of Aircraft 
and Radar schools and, shortly after conmng overseas, was promoted 


to the grade of rst Lieutenant. 


Iss Lr. JOHN D. BAKER 


Lieutenant Baker was born in 1922 at Mendon, Utah. He 
attended Utah State Agricultural College where he received his 


Bachelor of Science Degree in Agriculture. Sworn into the Army 
September 15, 1942, with 4 years of JRO) WKe. training co his 
credit, he went directly to O.C.S. where he was graduated a and Ler. 
After short periods with B and D Batteries he came to C Battery 
as Machine Gun and Motor Transportation Officer where his 
excellent work and efforts have been appreciated by all. He was 
promoted to the grade of 1st Le. in June 1945. 

Upon returning to a civilian status, Lt. Baker plans co continue 


school under the G.I. Bill of Rights plan. 


(ofa) 
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SECTION LEADERS 
First row: Sgt. Stolz, Sgt. Blanchard, Sgt. Sutherin, S/Sgt. Duncan, Sgt. Fox, 
S/Sgt. Croffy 
Second row: Sgt. Rufe, Cpl. Shafer, Sgt. Ohmer, $/Sgt. Lewis, Sgt. Jones, 
S/Sgt. Pierson, 1st Sgt. Cale 


BATTERY HEADQUARTERS 
First row: Pfc. A. Johnson, T/4 Gosnell, T/5 Armour, Pfc. Manteufel, 
Pfc. O. Allen, Pfc. Huehnergarth 


Second row: T/q Skowera, T/5 Goldman, Pfc. Betts, Pfc. Barden, 
1st Sgt. Cole, Pfc. Cornette, S/Sgt. Pterson, Pfc. Brady 
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GUN No. 1 
First row: Pfc. Tropiano, Pfc. Castillo, Pfc. Drozdek, Pfc. Flynn, Pfc. Hunter, 
Pfc. Cox, Pfc. Henderson 
Second row : Cpl. Spencer, Pfc. E. Kelly, Cpl. Nash, S/Sgt. Lewis, Pfc. Carbo, 
T/5 Beal, Pfc. Hovis. 


First row: Pfc. Detar, Pfc. Allen, Pfc. Adamowski, Pfc. Helvey, Pfc. Loyd, 
Pfc. D’Antonio, Cpl. Ramsden 
Second row: Sgt. Jones, Cpl. Billo, Pfc. Scherner, Pfc. Kmetz, Pfc. Byrd, 
Pfc. L. Johnson 
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First row: Pfc. Materko, Pfc. Rupe, Pfc. J. Kelly, Pfc. Kwit, Pfc. Mirigliani, 
Pfc. Walter 


Second row: Cpl. Worthen, Pfc. Barnhart, T/5 Dwyer, Sgt. Sutherin, 


Cpl. Zmudzki, Pfc. Slingerland, Pfc. Hopson 


First row: Cpl. M. Thompson, Pfc. D’Accursio, Sgt. Blanchard, Pfc. Byers, 
Pfc. Zickgraff, Pfc. Wahl 
_Second row : Pfc. Caldwell, Pfc. Stephens, Pfc. Smith, Pfc. Maggio, Pfc. R. Allen 


ee Sa te. Soi Se es I seit 


RANGE AND DETECTOR SECTION 
S/Sgt. Axelrod, T/5 R. Thompson, T/5 Scel, T/5 Dooley, S/Set. Croffy 


; m 
cy i ms A 
DIRECTOR SECTION 
First row : Pfc. Siskind, Cpl. Shafer, Pfc. McNinch, Pfc. Helminski, Pfc. Petersen 
Second row : Pfc. Childers, Pfc. Roulston, Pfc. Spinelli, Pfc. Anderson, Pfc. Nitz 


RADAR SECTION 
First row: Sgt. Rufe, T/5 Reed, T/5 Ricci, T/5 Reddinger, T/4 Regal 
Second row: T/3 Watts, T/5 Runner, I/4 Cohen, 1/4 Wilson, Pfc. Moos 


tas an... 


: C.P. SECTION 
Pfc. Hoover, Cpl. Loucks, Pfc. Blaszezynski, Sgt. Fox, T/4 Austin, Cpl. Stewart 


COMMUNICATION SECTION 
Pfc. Geary, Pfc. Ketterman, T/5 Corridori, Sgt. Ohmer 


: 


MACHINE GUN SECTION 

First row: Sgt. Stolz, Pfc. Kempfer, Pfc. Hostetler, Pfc. Schultz, Pfc. Klopfer 
Pfc. McLane 

Second row: Pfc. Stultz, Pfc. Tress, Cpl. Grass, Pfc. Kresky, Pfc. Gaultney, 

Pfc. Forster 
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MESS SECTION 
Pfc. Betts, Pfc. Sabel, T/4 McCoy, S/Sgt. Duncan, Pfc. Manteufel, Pfc. Siskind, 
T/5 McCullum 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION SECTION 
First row: Pfc. A. Johnson, T/5 Roak, T/5 Frame, T/5 Kramer, T/5 Fairchild, 
T/5 Graham, Pfc. Aiello, T/5 Robinett, T/5 Mundis 
Second row: T/5 Lipes, Pfc. Mayer, Pfc. Zukowski, T/5 Mortal, Pfc. Plack, 
ist Lt. Baker, S/Sgt. Kaline, T/4 Breithaupt, T/5 Quesenberry, T/5 Jones 


N business houses or lodges, formed for social or 

economic purposes, phere’ must always be a plan 
or goal for which thev work, otherwise they fail 
for Finck of purpose. The biggest business in che 
world is the United States Army, of which C Bacterv 1s 
a part. Even though a small parc, still importanc 
because the entire Army 1s, after all, composed of a 
great many C Batteries, with each important in Its own 
sphere. 

What does C Battery stand for ? 
came in the Army, C Battery Peamosiof us was a little 
bit of hell with the 1c Sergeant as Satan and the cadre 
for his devilish helpers. As time passed, the orgai- 
zation was gradually welded into a hard hitting outfit for 

Some would call it ‘Esprit de 
“Morale.” But call it by whac 
chere the occas.on 


When we first 


something eae place. 
Corps” vile others, ’ 
name you will, It 
demanded, January 7, 1945. 

Now for a resume of the events that took place from 
Perhaps as you read on 


was when 


the time of our induction. 
you might remember forgotten events and perhaps you 
will be able to pick the moment when we changed from 
a group of raw rookies into a smooth running or- 


ganization of veterans. 

We came from various reception centers. 
abouc midnight on Wednesday August 18, 1943 when 
we climbed from the crain and had che firse look ac the 
area which would be our home for the coming months. 
The night was brilliantly bight with the stars secm- 
ingly within arms reach, but the beauty of the night 
was lost on us for our thoughts were miles away with 
loved ones we had left behind. The thoughts of many 
drifted back to nights spent under similar skys, bringing 
a lump to the throat watermelon size. We now had 
our first roll call in Camp Edwards and after forming 
ranks we marched to our Battery area. The chance 
was given to ride in a truck if we felt ac all bad after 
our train ride, but we all showed great promise of 
Section Eight possibilities by making the choice af 
walking. fon reaching the barracks, we once again had 
roll call, were petened sleeping space, then ealied 
over to the mess hall for the first ume. This was che 
first and only ume that Duncan’s Diner ever turned 
out a midnight snack during our entire time in the 


It was 


States. 
Our first few days are just a mixed up haze in most 


of our minds. It seems as though we spent half our 
waking hours moving from one barracks to another, 
because this man’s Army just couldn’r seem to make 
up its mind where we should stay. Little did we know 
but it never did make up its mind, for up until our last 
day in the Army we will probably be picking up our 
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beds and walking. After various interviews, we were 
finally placed in different sections and Army life settled 
down to a daily routine. In the process of getting 
oriented one man deserves great credit for the help he 
gave, Captain, then Lieutenant, Caldwell. No one 
can tell just how great an effect che influence of Captain 
Caldwell played in the furure successes of C Batcery, 
but we all know his spiric rematned with the Battery 
even though the fortunes of war cook him elsewhere. 
Good luck to you, Caprain, wherever you go and what- 
ever you do in the years after the war. 

Our first weeks passed in a great confusion of hurry 
up and wait. Our days were spent in various classes 
and our evenings in running around dressed in ratncoats 


and shoes. Remember how cold it was standing in 


line outside the med.cs ? 
investigated the secrets and mystery of K. P. Asa 
Mess Sergeant 


In chese first weeks we all 


result, we know why the honorable 
can wear his O. D. cap so far on che side. 
a horn. After many weary hours of lectures, 
finally arrived the day we visited the gun park for the 
first ume and had a demonstration of the lechal weapons 
w.th which we would one day play a part in che great 
war. Ic was only a short time after this chac we made 
our first trip to Wellfleet for our firse firing. The fun 
of living In pup tents and trying to remain clean with 


Ir hangs on 
there 


the cup of water one stole from the kitchen! Those 
days seem so far away and yet so close. 
About this stage of our training the R. A. classes 


began 1n earnest. Lieutenane Arnold worked like a 
aitojan: But it grieves me co say thar the majority of 
us had trouble even seeing the slide when it flashed on 
the screen, much less telling the type of plane it was. 
The writer takes pride in the fact he can tell a plane from 
a tank. A plane has wings. Bue if they ever make 
a wingless planc—I m stuck. Art this ttme we were 
also taking shore field problems in preparation for our 
test problem thac came in the early parc of December. 
On looking back cto our days in Edwards the weekend 
passes always come to mind. [ sometimes wonder if ir 
were all worthwhile when you remember either the long 
p re] 

nde on the troop train or the mad dash for the Providence 
bus ; then the wild gallop up the train shed in Providence 

i 

to make the rwo o'clock train for New York. Some of 
the boys stayed in New York while others continued 
on as far south as Washington. Our boys from the 
middle west sometimes envied those who could get home 
on the weekends, and speaking as one of those who did 
get home, I sometimes wonder if it were best. The 
parting from wife, mother, or sweetheart on Sunday 
night was almost as bad as the day we first left for che 
Army ; yet home has a lure that draws all of us. You 


may remember the time some of the boys traveled in a 
bus, chartered by a neighboring Battalion, from Camp 
Edwards to Scranton and stood all the way—no less. 

It was early 11 November when the Battery suffered 
a serious loss, our Battery Commander was hospitalized. 
Lieutenant John Emerick took over as Battery Com- 
mander and carried on in the manner thac Lieutenant 
Caldwell would desire for “His Boys.” 

On our last field problem, before the test held in the 
lacter part of November, we were convinced that our 
morale would hic the depths when it was realized that 
Thanksgiving would be celebrated in the field. We 
couldn’t quite see how one could enjoy a turkey dinner 
out of mess gear, especially in such cold weather. Re- 
member when, much to our reltef, the Battalion Com- 
mander ordered Thanksgiving Dinner held over until we 
returned tocamp? The Mess Sergeants of all Batteries 
Icft their positions early Friday afternoon and returned 
to prepare the feast. The Batteries arrived in camp late 
in the evening, giving us just enough time to dress and 
take off for the mess hall. Remember how the tables 
were arranged in banquer style, with the Battery officers 
and guests at the ‘Speakers’ table 2? Our CO. chen 
asked the blessing and we atc one of the finest dinners 
we ever had. The Mess Sergeane and his boys did a 
wonderful job. Some of our talented boys put on a 
show featured with songs by our hillbillies which 
climaxed a grand evening. The height of com- 
pliments was payed when some of the boys were heard 
to remark, “Even the coffee was good.” 

Days rolled into weeks and ara on December 9, 
1943 we Icft camp to undergo our test problem. The 
weather was bitterly cold and for most of us 1t developed 
into an endurance contest rather chan a military 
maneuver. The motor pool boys operated a shuttle 
service between our bivouac areas and camp to prevent 
our freezing to death. Remember when we came back 
to camp on a Saturday afternoon and just left a guard 
out at the area? Come Sunday morning, tt was still 
terribly cold so we remained in camp and a fresh guard 
was sent out as relief for chose who were left the day 
before. Much to the surprise of everyone the Sergeant 
of the Guard turned back his personal relief. This 
Romeo of the guard must have cooked himself up some 
kind of a smooth deal. We wonder how nice she really 
was. We returned co our position on Monday and 
shortly afterwards made the move that will long live in 

our memory. Somewhere, somehow, somebody missed 
the ball and che resulting traffic jam made Times Square 
at New Years Eve look tame by comparison. For a 
time we looked like a hybrid Battalion, for we had more 
half cracks in our convoy than go’s. I can still see the 
Colonel standing in his jeep with his blood pressure 
reaching unleaeh of limits. The Battalion showed the 
stuff of which tc was made by pulling out of a very 


bad start and going on co roll up the highest score ever 
achieved. Ac the close of the problem we returned to 
camp, shortly before Christmas. 

Christmas 1943. bi memories this day arouses ! 
We were told that 50%, of the men could have passes 
but due to crowded transportation facilities only a small 
percentage could travel any distance. The balance 
were confined to the Cape, and I do mean confined. 
The only hope one had of getting home was by 
producing private transportation. It was amazing how 
many fellows understand private transportation to mean 
busses and railroads, because the writer met quite a few 
of his friends on the Providence to New York train. 
Of course some maps may not show Cape Cod exten- 
ding souch as far as Washington, but we all had a good 
time and nobady was any the wiser—we thought. 

The next high spot in our life was the firing range 
ac Wellfleet over New Years. What a world of dif- 
ference between our first and second trip to this range ! 


s 
From pup tents to modern barracks, good showers, clean 


mess hall, and of all chings a PX. ite on the range 
was as nice now as garrison life in camp. As a memory 
refresher, do you remember the dance at Province- 
town on December 30? ©The neighboring roadhouses, 
and then the dance and supper on Saturday might 
January 12 Sometimes I think our main reason for 
being on the range took second place to the general 
honey spirit. A few non-essential members recelted 
60 hour New Year's passes. The non-essent al list was 
headed by the King! The King was succeeded by the 
Range Chief who saw thac his men received the choice 
details~guarding the women’s latrine. In passing let 
me mention that we again lived up to our reputation of 
never getting a leaves bue lacer when the chips were 
down we showed our critics. 

After New Years, our life in Camp Edwards moved 
along in normal garrison style, but in the air was con- 
tinually the tension of waiting. We didn’t quite know 
what we were waiting for, but we did know the sand 
in che hour glass was fast running out and the time of 
our stay in Edwards was fast drawing to a close. The 
big question was where and when. It was answered 
the early part of March—Farmingdale, Long Island. 

Farmingdale was a vacation at the expense of the 
Government. Of course the Army would have to toss 
in a couple of field problems, but after che winter we 
had put in on the Cape, a field problem on Long Island 
was duck soup. Our stay in Farmingdale was com- 
posed of one highspot after another, in acs too many to 
record. We will always remember that here we held 
the Baccery party, and the county fair in the Jamaica 
Armory in which we were not only spectators but also 
participants. With New York only one hour away 
this was a garden spot. Our heart went out to the 
lucky (?) member of our organ:zation who at this 
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time was picked to attend R. A. school in Richmond. 

His bride in Jersey City was reported to have satd, 
“Pxz?.” ~All good things must end, and te seemed that 
we had only feiched Prentiedalc when the rumors 
began to fly, and soon rumor ee ive fact. Camp Davis, 
N. (GP would be our nexe stop and after listening to 
some of our boys who had put in a previous hitch ac 
Davis, we didn't expect very much. We didn't get 
much ! 

Camp Davis—Boomtown—Wilmington—Wrights- 
ville beach. These are the names we will always 
remember from our stay in North Carolina. Our 
training in Davis wouldn't be considered hard when 
compared to what we had done at Edwards, bue the heat 
of North Carolina made walking to chow a laborious 
detail. The roughest deal we had was the night we 
Dug-Dug-Dug the whole night through to be set up by 
morning. Quite a bit of our time was spent on che 
firing range ac Topsail while the rest of our stay was 
Beecnded in attending P. O. M. training films. Most 
of us saw "Next of Kin” so many umes we felt like one 
of the cast. 

Our social 
restricted after Long Island, but trust a G. I. 
his fun. Boomtown was our evening beer spot wrth 
Wilmington on weekends. Although they compared 
very poorly with places in the New York area, we 
managed a fairly pleasant time. On June 15, 1944 
the Brcakon Birthday Party was held at Wrightsville 
Beach. If the amount of beer or other liquid Bcieihiéd 
is a criterion of the fun involved, we had one of the best 
Then came the order we had anticipated 


Everything that would move with che 
No one 


life in North Carolina seemed rather 
to have 


times ever. 
buc dreaded. 
unit was to be packed in water proof cases. 
could possibly get a false rumor started on chis ; it could 
only mean one thing — overseas. 

Early in July we left Davis and after an uneventful 
trip by rail we arrived at Camp Shanks, our staging area. 
The staging of troops for overseas was a lot simpler task 
than we had thought. It was here we had the very 
fanous and very strict overseas physical. The mystery 
of why we had to remove our shoes will never be solved. 
Our own medics had always done the same job with a 
footlocker for a chair and the use of a flashlight. For 
posterity, I believe the only qualification for overseas 
was in being able to run around the room at the speed 
this very tough physical required. The Doctor who 
examined our throats must have vision like Superman. 
He was so far away I don’t believe he could see us, much 
less our throats. 

Then came the lectures on Mslicary Security & 
Censorship. ‘"Do not tell your family or frends that 
you are at Camp Shanks or chat you will be sailing 
from the New York P. O. E. This would be very 


dangerous information to lec our.’’ We believed all 


1go 


these instructions and lived up to then) 100%. What 
a shock it was when we did finally take off for the ship 
to be greeted on the pier by the Red Cross and their 
paver Dial Doughnuts, plus a band giving out with the 
strains of ‘Over There.’ Our leaving of che States 
was about as secret and inconspicuous as a man with two 


heads walking up Fifth Avenue. 
July 26, 1944. 


at the New York skyline and sailed into che unknown. 
The voyage across the pond was a new experience for 
most of us, and although we had been taught in school 
about the great size of the Atlantic Ocean, 
reality of Bly and water for day after day was quite a 
thrill. Standing at the rail of our ship “'Billy Mitchell”, 

one could see in al! directions the many ships that wenc 
This was a visible display of 
Someday che rest of 


On chis day we had our last look 


the accual 


to make up our convoy. 
the strength of America at war. 
the world will learn to leave che sleeping giant alone, 
when aroused becomes a fearsome 


When one realized that each man 


because America 
fighting machine. 
on each ship had gone through the same induction, 
reception, and all chat gocs with making a 
combat soldier, che stze of che problem was almost 


beyond belief. Yet, 


clean cut, concise manner in which chac problem had 


cramming, 


even more impressive was the 


been met and solved. 

Sunday, August 6, 1944, we landed ac Liverpool and 
a huge step had been taken in the direction of the enemy 
whom we were someday to mect. Although, in our 
branch of service, we never expected to actually meet 
the enemy in hand to hand combat, still we were quite 
anxious to apply the knowledge we had acquired in the 
States and start firing our guns co do our parc in helping 


bring about an end to the war. 


From Liverpool we proceeded by rail and truck to 
camp Blackshaw Moor, located outside the city of Leek. 
Our campsite was a beautiful spoc with che Roach 
Mountains in the background. We had little time 
for admiration of the scenic beauty for there was work 
to be done. The outfitting of a gun Battery with the 
weapons of war involves a great deal of work ; yet all 
work and no play makes for a dull boy. The boys 
found their chance to play in Leek, Hanley, and Buxton. 
Although our stay in England was shorc, the memories 
that we carried away were of the most pleasanc kind. 
We convoyed our way down co the port city of South- 
ampton and there embarked for our trip across the 
English Channel. 

On August 31, 1944, we landed on Utah Beach, bute 
under quite different circumstances from the boys who 
wene in on June 6. The visible effects of battles chat 
had raged in this area were removed, other than the 
scars on the earth. But one could easily see that landing 
from a ship and crossing the beach against a well fect, hee 


foe was a job for those whom Ernie Pyle had called 
“Brave Men.” 

After spending the night in a transit area, we 
proceeded the next day down che coast and took our 
position on Omaha Beach. It was here the Battery 
formed its own B. S. O. with moonlight requisi- 
tioning, a far more effective one than that operated by 
Battalion. In a short time our living and working 
conditions were the best in the Batcalion for che initiative 
of the men was something to be admired. The genius 
department concocted a washing machine chat put Rube 
Goldberg to shame and the most amazing thing of all, 
it worked. Who could ever forget the morning the 


radar crew was having a little R. A. class of its own, 


and one of our characters held open the butterfly switch 
on the phone and at che same ume called out ” Me 
109. The ensuing excitement on the beach was a 
thing of beauty, and to chink chis mistake was made by 
a member of the cadre. Along the middle of October 
we received the orders chat closed what had been a very 
pleasant assignment, March order. Cherbourg—one 
of the chief seaports of France was our destination. 
Any pleasure we might have had in being near a fair 
sized city was spoiled by the presence of the arch enemy 
of war, Mud. In most of our minds the city of Cher- 
bourg was a sorry mess. Instead of the colorful port 
city a France that we rather expected, it turned out to 
be a dirty little harbor cown. 

Although we only spent a few wecks tn thts location, 
it was here that the cape on the figure of tragedy brushed 
by, bue quick acting by some of ae boys cheated her of 
Ve chosen victitns from the fire that burned down one 
of the shacks. How faral this fire could have been ! 
The rumors began to fly. We were moving up. On 
the 3rd_ of Naweniuen our advance party left, to be 
followed by the Battery the following week. This was 
our first long convoy and che value of our training 
proved its worth in the manner in which this march 
was made. After five days and nighrs we reached our 
destination, che little town of Itegem, Belgium. Our 
assignment was the defense of the city of Antwerp 
against the attack of the flying bomb. We had been 
on the continent over two months and had yet to fire 
our guns in support of this war of liberation, so the 
opportunity of firing on this terror weapon of the Nazi 
was welcomed by all of us. Like an over trained 
fighter in the ring, our first punches in the shape of 
go shells were a bit off target. Others may have lost 
faith but we didn't and in a shore time we settled down 
to rack up our share of kills. 

Early in December the number of targets took a sharp 
decrease ; it seemed chat the enemy was throwing 
his robots into Antwerp from an entirely new set 


of launching platforms situated in Holland. Recon- 


natsance parties were sent out co pick new Battery sites 


for defense against this new threat ; but before we could 
move a situation developed that made the "Defense 
of Antwerp” secondary in this the battle of Northern 
France and Belgium. The news had been ominous for 
the past few days and then our worst fears were realized. 
The Germans had broken through in the Ardennes and 
"The Battle Of The Bulge” was on. The situation was 
serious and all available units were drawn into the 
threatened area, che 136th being one of them. 

On Tuesday December 20 we pulled out of position 

and headed for Liege. No one knew what our job would 
be from one moment to the next. Our orders were 
changed four times and no one was ever sure whether 
we would be ack-ack or anti-tank. In the chaos that 
was Liege, our convoy was split up and it wasn’t until 
the next morning that we became reorganized. Who 
will ever forget chac night when everything appeared to 
be moving back intel we were moving up? For a 
time we thoughr the 136th was going to spearhead the 
infantry. In che morning we moved into position 
around, the city of Verviers as anti-aircraft, bue our 
alternate anti-tank positions were already picked out. 
Perchance the situation would demand a change of 
mission. The proximity of our position to the actual 
front was given to us with a bang, because the artillery 
on the next hill really opened up. For a time’ we 
thought the primary mission of the artillery was to keep 
us ale and whether or not that was cheir mission, 
they certainly succeeded. 
Christmas Day 1945 was one we will long remem- 
ber. Instead of peace and good will toward men, we 
were in the chroes of war and death. It was on this 
day that our machine gun boys racked up cheir first 
score, an Me rog that flew over our position ac- 
companied by an Fw 1g0, The Atr Force of the 
Allies were out in great strength and with each clear 
day, any hopes the Germans might have had were 
slowly being blasted into bits. On December 30 we 
heard the magic words "March Order’’ that took us 
back once again to the Antwerp area to take up our 
fight against the robots. 

Our new position was north of Antwerp, on the 
outskirts of che town of Polygoon, situated on what had 
been, only a few weeks previous, a German airfield. 
The position was about the best in the Battalion, with 
good living quarters and the closest proximity to town. 
We had really found a home. On looking back at our 
continental experience we had been very lucky regarding 
injuries to personnel. The other Batteries had all had 
their share of accidents, but we had reached a point 
where we believed we were the untouchables. Little 
did we know chat we were riding for a fall. But as the 
result of this fall, we bound our wounds and went on 
to become a better Battery. 


Mere words could never express the chaos or describe 


1g 


the deseruction of January 7. 1945. Our of the welter 

of death and injury was put together the broken 
machine that went on to achieve even greater success. 
This was our mibute and monument to those who gave 
their lives. We think thar would have been their 
desire. Our luck had nor deserted us enurely. The 
replacements for the men we lost fit into the organization 
as if thev had been with us trom the verv ene 
In the first days atter our accident. the eral of our 
firing hit a definite decline. but as the bors recovered 
from the shock. once again we became an important part 
in the defense of Antwerp. 

The davs passed into weeks and weeks into months 
as we gradually settled down into comtortable living. 
Two. shall we say raitors. in our organization prddeniy 
became quite friendly with the ee soldiers. Of 
course these soldiers had A.T.S. on their shoulder patch 
which sort of explains things. The Lord looks out for 
his wayward children and we received march order before 
thev became too deeply involved. For vour memory 
book of our stay in Belgium. remember the shower our 


genius department constructed — the dav room and 
bar constructed by the efforts af one man — the movies 
at Bartalion — the bars in Polygoon — the mips to 


Brussels. and Ghent. not to menuon our visits into 
eer: Remember the Sergeants’ Club with wine 

32 Francs a bottle : Seemed that every man in che 
i. was a sergeant when a VISIT TO Antwerp was In 
order. Nfost of us went sightseeing our around the 
street called Skipper. bur some went so often char the 
yood people of Antw erp thought we were conductors 
on the number 2 cam. 

Early in April we received march order. The robot 
menace was removed by the overrunmng of their 
launching sites by our advancing Acmies. This ame. 
Peitheeentiok our wek, we sec down ovr guns in Ger- 
many where we were located at the end of the war in 


Europe. Little did we think back in the days of 


Edwards that we would be east of che Rhine at che close 
of the war. 

This entire narrative has been a brief reporting of the 
high spots in the life of C Battery. Perhaps as you 
have read this history you have answered for your- 
self the question, what does C Battery stand for ? 

Answering this question 1s a larger problem than the 
meager talents of this writer could ever hope to solve. 
If, as you read on, you shouldn't agree, remember this 
1S only one answer co the problem, and the one you have 
in mind is probably better. The most important thing 
is whether che time spent with Quiltpatch Blue has ade 
you a better soldier and a better citizen of our country. 
Thar, after all, 1s what really counts. 

C Battery 1s a community of men, who were called 
away from their peaceful pursuits co help combat che 
armies of those who would rule che world. We 
represent in our organization a reflection of the entire 
nation. We came from no special social or age group 
and we were a living example of what 1s called "The 


Melung Por.” 


our own satsfactton, and later on the enemv’s, thar 


In a few short months we proved to 


we could be first class fighting men. We were a small 
link in a chain forged by che nation, and although te 
would be ucter conceit to believe the chain would fail 
by the failure of one link such as ours, the fatlure of 
manv links the same as ours could cause disastrous 
results. The hidden strength of any material or organ- 
izanon 1s unknown until tested. Our cest was of the 
most severe kind. On January 7, 1945 we took our 
examination and at thac came found that our training 
as a2 ream was a success. For hours after our disaster 
things were pretty much touch and go. The specter 
of fatlure and the breaking of our rae stared us in che 
face. Like a runner getting his second breath, we 
tapped the reservoir of our unknown strength and came 
back stronger than ever. C Battery stands for all thac 


is fine eit strong and we defy anyone to say otherwise. 
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APO 654, U.S. Army 
13 January 1945 


SUBJECT: Commendation. 
TO: Officers and Enlisted Men, Batcery C, 136th AAA Gun Battalion, APO 654, U.S. Army. (Thru: Channels) 


1. I desire to commend the officers and men of Battery C, 136th AAA Gun Battalion, for the excellent man- 


ner in which they conducted themselves during the emergency which followed the explosion of the flying bomb 


in the Battery area ac 1205 hours 7 January 1945. It was most unfortunate that the incident occurred during 


a ume when the personnel not at their battle stations were at mess. As you know, the casualtics and damages 


were severe. 
2. Despite the severe concussion and shock of the exploding bomb, there was no confusion and panic. 


of vou conducted vourself mm an excellent manner, aiding and ASSISTING those injured, and mumediacely sending 


Manv of you, although injured yourselves, forgot your own difficulties and worked hard 


Each 


for outside assistance. 
Such a display of soldierly deportment marks your organization as one with the highest 


The face that your Battery was back in action only seven hours and twenty 


Such a pe- 


to succor your comrades. 
morale, discipline and training. 
minutes after the bomb fell proves that you have courage and fortitude of the highest order. 
formance 1s worchy of the highest tradition of the Army. 


3. Ic as unfortunate that such incidents must happen in cune of war. 
Satisfaction may be had, however, in knowing chat you 


My heartfelt sympathy goes to the dear 


ones of chose who lost their lives and to the injured. 
have met the test of an emergency, and chat the test came at a ume when you were performing an important 


mission well. | am indeed proud to have such an organization 1n my command. 


Pere. M, BADGER 


GEO. M. BADGER 
Brigadicr General, USA 


Commanding 


Cy ANUARY 7, 1945 will stand out in the memories 
of the men of Charley Battery, alongside one other 
7th, both days of importance : 
1941 to che Nation ; January 7, 1945 to the 
personnel of an AA Battery. C Battery landed on the 
continent with the rest of the Battalion on D plus 
plenty. Intent on seeing action, morale was high and 
anucipacion stirred up a fever. After three months in 
static positions, this anticipation had not waned. Every- 


one felt, when che oucfte lefe France and headed toward 
Belgium, 


"Decemtler 7 


thac ac last the time had arrived. This was 
Seeing buzz bombs flying over. even before 
arriving, the boys knew why they had made the journey. 
In spite of a inion enna which incapacitated some 
range equipment, the boys did a terrific job firing 
with che old style director. Then came the Christ- 
mas breakthrough and a couple of weeks at the 
Bulge. Moving into the V bomb belt again, the 
boys were anxtous to throw up some rounds. They 
were pleased co know thar they were located in 
the center of the belt and that targets were numerous. 


really ic! 


Restrictions were more liberal and true to expectations, 
the guns were banging out an angry chorus. In the 
space of a short cume the Battery had hung up an im- 
pressive record. The Battery was “red and 
was keen the differenc crews. 
Wagers were made and crews that were off duty stood 
around the area watching che firing of their competitors. 
No thought was given co the hazards involved, 


hot” 


comiperition between 


just a 
burning desire to bring down the bombs and keep them 
out of Antwerp. Everyone felt a dislike for those 
instruments of destruction, buc on January 7th, that 
dislike turned to anger and personal hatred toward the 
Hicler-sent missiles. 

“Cac B” for Charley Battery and a “Cat A” 


for che buzz bomb. Landing at five minutes after cwelve, 


Ic wasa 


only twenty feet from the mess hall, 1 1c came ac the Most 
inopportune time. 


One brief moment of consternation, 
then catastrophe! The cerrific concussion leveled the 
mess hall, demolished the C.P., battered the radar 
beyond repair and left a large area littered with bodies 
and debris. Men were trapped under the beams in 
the mess hall, in the C.P., buc, surprisingly enough 
three men on duty in the radar were uninjured. In one 
smal! barracks housing two men and a dog, only the dog 
was slightly hure. With grim determination the remain- 
ing men, some hurt, turned to the task of evacuating the 
wounded and digging out the men who were buried 
when che mess hall collapsed. 


Good men, these, tn 
cimes of engaging enemy cargcts —= greac men now 
performing a ee aad tragic died With valuable aid 
rendered by ndenbecies medics the evacuation was 
completed in an incredibly short time. 


After the lase 


V BOMB STRIKES BACK 


man was on his way to the hospital and a check-up 
made, it was found there were nine men dead and 43 
injured. Among the injured were several key men. A 
problem to be reckoned with was whether or not Charley 
Battery was to go back in action. A hot meal served by 
Battalion cooks helped boost the morale which had hit 
its lowest ebb. Then came the task of getting: back into 
action wich the toss of radar men, communications men, 
gun operators, kitchen personnel, the Battery Command- 
er, the First Sergeant ; all key men to be replaced. The 
response from other Batteries of the 136th and nerghbor- 
ing Bactalions was terrific. Men of Charley Barer and 
the Almighty knows what men these were, sucked in 
their fluttering stomachs, held on to nerves threarening 
Eight 
hours from the time the bomb hic the area a gun Bar- 
tery was again ready to do its part in keeping a much 
needed port open for war supplies. 
you give to men like these ? 


to give in to panic, and wenc back co their tasks. 


Whar praise can 
Like eleven million others, 
cheys were intent on doing a job they had been taught 
to do. The task of sandbagging living 
No longer was it considered a 
back breaking, non-essential job. 


like magic the next day. 


quarters took 
on a different aspect. 
The bags appeared 
To one who hasn't felt his 
pulse quicken, had chat feeling of nausea, had las 
eyes draw to the flight of one of those damnable 
inventions, it 1s impossible co describe the beauty a sand- 
bag takes on. In the evening a buzzer goes over low, 
the men in the sack. A corporal gets out of bed, goes 
down the line passing out helmets. As the sound dies 
out, the ritual is repeated, this tume with cigarette and 
match. 

The ”’ Sounds that were 
not noticed before, a V-1 passing over head, brings 


sweac out’ is over for now. 
everyone out of a sound sleep into an instance alert. i 
cannot be helped ; strained nerves, from overwork and 
the nearness of tragedy will not permic sleep. Men, 
heretofore intent only on their job, could noc keep their 
eyes out of the sky. Firing which had been, in ack-ack 
parlance, “red hot” Leen ragged. Then came that 


thing needed to restore confidence, a target fired on and 


destroyed, not a doubtful, but a direce hit. Charley 
was rolling again. 
Charley Battery received a commendation from 


General Badger and letters of sympathy and praise from 
Brigade ald Group Commanders in appreciation for 
a job well done and condolences for those who gave all 
anv man can give in his fight to restore freedom. To 
the men who went through this tragedy and who are still 
carving on, the fecl:ing uppermost is one of pride in 
being able to do their job. 


Cpl. Peter J. Shafer. 


It's finally come—V-E day... Looking back in 
retrospect | find my mind wandering to training camp 
davs. Not so unlike our own Merial battle experiences 
were the field maneuvers every unit gocs through. 

Were tc not for the conscientious alee puc ieee by 
in. these exercises to bring out and 


each individual, 
simulate ’ ‘things to come”, many of our men would 


not have gained that experience needed to face the trying 


davs Mead. 
Nor the lease of these memorable maneuvers, 


which | have below attempted to portray to you, was 
our probiem of the Invasion of Denmark. 


Rie 


On Monday night April 17th, che Battery Com- 
mander called his eiticers and NCO’s together for a 
preview of “The invasion.” The SOP (standard 
operating procedure) for this particular problem was put 
before us. We were to invade the Coast of Denmark 
at 0800 on the morning of April 18th and provide AA 
gun protection for a fighter strip we expected to take 
in our beachhead landing. Our units were to move in 
on the third wave. We all left thac meeting with a 
full understanding of the task before us. Each officer 
and NCO passed on all the information he could about 
the coming offensive to the last private, as a well in- 
formed fighter is an intelligent and more alert one when 
he knows the problems he will be faced with. 

Things went well that morning of "the invasion” 

as planned, at o80o all ack ack umits were in position 
ready to assume the task of rendering anu aircraft 
protection for the fighter strip (we shall call 1c Farming- 
dale Army Air Base). For 12 hours of intermittent 
raids we were constantly on the alert. At 2000 on D 
day our land forces had advanced 20 miles at one point 
and Battalion S2 (intelligence) told us we would make 
a night move under blackout conditions to this advanced 
point and be ready to assume our new role of AA 
protection for the advanced air base called ‘‘Mac Arthur 
Field.” That night under the stars and a crescent moon 
we tactically changed our position and dug in all guns, 
range finding, and auxiliary fire equipment. Ir was an 
arduous feat and we were prepared for any eventuality 
24 hours afterward. Things went well the first few 
days with but little air action. Up to this point we had 
knocked out 12 enemy “heavies” and 7 fighters. 

In our new set up our position was precarious and we 
were in imminent danger of ground attack, being 50 
close to the enemy forces. We weren't long in waiting 
however, for all at once hell broke loose and che Barcery 
was placed on a red ground alert. This first actack 
seemed to us a feeler as we never did contact the enemy 
directly. Things quieted down after several hours and 


and 


ors IS [T" 


we went back co our normal stacus of a white alere (an 
all clear signal). 

The operation was three days old when the rains came 
and they continued ‘for che duration.”” The boys were 
and hungry buc the morale was  sur- 
The next day as the rains continued, 


ured, drenched, 


prsingly high. 
there was Ritle or no real action to speak of as all allied, 


as well as enemy planes, were grounded for obvious 
On the following night ac 2130 we were 
aroused from our mud soaked by two sharp 
blasts from our warning system... We 
took the men and moved in a skirmish line to protect 
attackers were moving in. 
strict 


reasons. 
isacksi: 
ground attack ! 


eur night flank, where the 
We formed a defensive position 
instructions to “lect those b----s come into us, 
after chem, for ac night it’s coo casy co ambush a man 
in this brush.”” This second ground attempt at our 
positron appeared to be just an harrassing act for we only 
We never did see them... 


the forces were recalled and 


; = 
and gave 


don’t go 


heard our “opponents.” 
After two hours of silence, 
advised to post double watchers for the remainder of the 
night which passed without another incidenc. 

In the morning we were advised of A‘ Battery being 
attacked by a fighter plane spraying tear gas from 
There were, as can be expected in such 
Ac noon on that day 


its exhausc. 
lightning attacks, a few casualties. 
we were initiated to our first bapttsm of gas ; however 
this attack came from a ground element. There was 
ample warning and no casualties were perceived. At 
this poine things seemed co settle down a bit except for 
for chose incessane rains. Most of us, by now, were 
thoroughly drenched and nothing seemed co matter 
At about midday tc cleared for several hours, 


anymore. 
During thac 


only to start all over again chat nigh. 
brief spell of clear weather we were able to strip down 
and take a sponge bath. No one seemed to mind the 
cold in this state of nudity, for we were able to wash 
and put on clean clothes after five days of a filthy hell. 

On the sixth day, during five of which tt had rained 
constantly, we were forewarned of a probable paratrooper 
attack and all stations were co be manned on a red alert 
basis. At 1000 on the 23rd of April, 21 troop 
carrying transports and a fighter escort were sighted 
coming into our position ae che northwesc. At 
emenincely following this information, Mac Arthur 
Field was dive bombed and strafed, rendering a number 
of our planes useless. This attack was followed by the 
troop carrying transports coming into our ground obser- 
ver's view. So perfectly ained was che Acne on the 
field, that only our big guns were brought to bear on 
these magnificent ships ee the atr. In cheir passing over 
our position we were credited with bringing down 12 of 


these monstrous planes. 


As they headed away from our Battery, the skies 
seemed to open up, as three hundred paratroopers 
became air borne. Red and white parachutes dotted che 
gray sky as men and equipmenc floated co earth. Ie 
was a spectacular feat for the jump was made from 700 
feet. Almose immediately our warning system was on 
the air and all friendly troops were advised of their exact 
whereabouts. Our Battery, ever alert and ready for any 
eventuality, had organized a mobile reserve which was 
formed and headed for the hostile forces in a matter 
of ninutes. We contacted the enemy a mile and a 
half from our air lines. One of our trucks, a Lieutenant, 
and several men fell before their attack before they knew 
we had come upon them. Those ‘devils’ moved like 
a whirlwind and their uncanny knowledge of our layout 
made our situation precarious, and soon they surrounded 
our position im two scemi-circles. At this point our 
defenses tightened and with our heavy fire power, we 
were able to stem the advancing tide. This action 
lasted for five hours until finally, they withdrew. Both 
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stdes had casualties at the cermination of these skirmishes 
but our complete fire units were intact, and we suffered 
the least in loss of manpower. Our perimeter defense 
in this case, was fool proof. 

Things were back to normal once more and as usual 
the rains continued. Once again we were a bunch of 
starved, tired, and grimy soldiers. At 2000 on this 
day we were given "March Order” again under blackout 
conditions and with che elements against us, we prepared 
to move 19,000 pounds of gun (the weight of each 
one). The complete move went off in excellent style 
with the exception of one prime mover and gun which 
bogged down in the mud. It took two hours to move 
this equipment 150 yards. Our convoy was excellent 
and we expericnced no troubles from then on. Our 
allies had moved still furcher coward the German border 
and we were again to move into a front line tactical set 
up, protecting any newly acquired air strip. We moved 
into position and by 0400 on 24th April we were ready 
to fire. Here the problem came to a close. 


TIMETABLE 
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I. Always have vour messkit in a convenient place. 
quickly available. Much precious ume ts lose if vou 
have to hunt up the mess kit when chow call sounds. 


I]. Trv co be first. or as close as possible co firse. in 
the chow line. He who ts among the firsce in line 
receives the choice cuts of meat or chicken. He who ts 


last is lucky to get the neck. 


JH. Do nor be fussv about what vou take. 
helping of evervching will enable vou to pick and 
You can alwavs throw away what 


A large 


choose ac leisure. 
vou can't eat. 

IV. Position is evervthing. The best place to sic 
is close to the serving line as vou can keep an eve on the 
Mess Sergeant. To be first in line again for seconds 
is the prime object of this rule. 

V. Don’t waste ume talking. Use the mouch to 
shovel stuff inco—not for idle conversation. 


All those around 


VI. Keep those elbows tlving. 
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THE TEN CARDINAL RULES OF CHOW HOUNDING 


vou will be in mortal fear of injury and unable co con- 
centrate on eating.  Result——more food for you. 
VII. Always canvass the table for a possible guy or 


cwo who doesn want his dessert. Sometimes a 
dihgene dessert hunter will even extend his search to the 
surrounding tables. This is pure gravy, as the Mess 
Sergeant, ignorant of these activities, will also give you 


seconds. 


VIIL. Acquire the reputauon of bemg a Chow 
Hound. 


vou by plying you with more food. 


Others will find ic amusing co aid and aber 
Many tasty 
tidbirs will come your way as a result of chis sly 
campaigning. 


IX. Don’t waste ume passing anything co other 


5 


guvs at the table. Be positively deaf co all requests for 


the butter, salr, etc. 


X. Be the last to leave the mess hall. 
food can be gleaned here and there from the vacant 


A lot of good 


cables. 


Cpl. Jon D. Spencer. 


OLD COUNTRY 


In view of the fact that some of the personnel have 
been forced to accept an assignment in the Staces, we 
are printing chis guide to chat "foreign country.” 

The United States is composed of land, 
bisecting it in the center 1s the Mississippi river. 


and 

Every- 

thing cast 1s known as New York, and everything west 

1s aes There are a couple of other States, but they 
are not importance. 

| The women keep their bodies covered 

wich a material called dress and they do not know the 

Hokey Pokey. 


are friendly. 


“Stateside” 


There are a lot of them, most of whom 
The language ts English, and a few basic 

oiitya babe” are all you need to learn. 

Americans have the disgusting habit of bathing twice 
a weck, or even more frequen and warning 1s given 
against stepping into a thing called a shower, as hot 
water 1s fairly common, and cases of scalding are often 
scported. 


words such as: 


"GERMARIN® 


Germany, Hitler's "Fortress Hell,” 
Goebels and old Himmler as well, 


As time g 


What once was der fuehrer’s gigantic prize. 


The Siegfried Line, and its 
Could not stop the Allies 


The supermen, and che SS 


Were thrown for naught, now the mighty stoops. 


Russia almosc taken in 42 


Survived even though her troops were few, 
Now has the upper hand in the east. 
And we in the west are about to feast. : 


The slaves starving and the 
Make things complete and 


Thank God for our country who stepped in the affair 
To stop the strife, and wars beware. | 


When old Hitler is dead and gone | 


The world will rejoice in a 


To be sung for this devil who fell 
Fortress 


And the end of his ” 


goes on, grows smaller in size, 


in their plight. 


: 
Food is generally plentiful, but be caretal 
In some localities powdered eggs are very 
get. You will be forced to eat eggs with inconveni 
shells covering them. Do not eat the shells. 
due co war conditions, dehydrated vegetables are 
unobrainable. It ts not necessary thac you carry your 
canteen, or tin cup to the cable, as utensils called glasses, 
or cups, will be furnished. 

It ts considered bad form to walk around the street 
with a carton of cigarettes under your arm. The 
natives resent this very much and we must keep on 


eat. 


friendly relations. 

Above all, men, remember the duty will probably be 
of shore duration, so do not lose heart. If you do your 
work willingly and cheerfully, vou soon will be back 
home again in the E.T.O. e 


might 


troops, 


Jews killed 
the quota filled. 


song. 


\ 
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REMEMBER WHEN...? 


Pfc. Ed Kelly stopped Col. Fox and made him walk 
to che C. P. with hands behind his head. 
Pfc. Walter Cox struck his cent with a five gallon 
gas can —- gas included. 
Cpl. Spencer, che beach comber, was flung in the 
stockade — Exhibit A” two rusty lanterns. 
Pfc. Elmer Reibald had a two week's furlough 
without pay. 
* * * 
Sgt. Deeper Dan likes lus sleep, 
Only when chere’s work does he peep. 
He’s a good scout, we like him well, 
And with chis, that’s all we dare tell. 
* ¥ * 
In basic, Cpl. Zmudski never wenc out. 
But in England he started a route. 
Belgium is where he made his show. 
Look out U.S. for this Romeo ! 


we © & 


Okay fellows, let's pull the block and clean the bore. 
Pfc. Joseph Hunter was chief engineer on the Burma 


Road. 
"C" cook off for Liege and lefe Mike Drosdek 


Slingerland, called Casanova Ray 
With the girls is always gay. 
In time no doubt he'll outgrow this 


And get himself a steady Miss. 

Hot Poop from Group, there will be a rifle inspection 
in the chow line —— Okay, Gosnell. 

"Rip Van Winkle’ Huehnergarth slept for 2 days 
ona field problem. Even Sgt. Cole couldn't find him. 

"Fox Hole Petc’’ Petersen prepared well equipped 
fox holes for free. 

"Ever so neat’? Anderson even polished the soles of 
lus combac boots. 

Pfc. Helminski and Stewart had a big week end in 
New York ? — Almost. 

Austin, Spinelli, Siskind and Shafer held each other 
up coming in from Leck ? 

This guy McLane swears its all true. 

If you have heard him, we leave it to you. 

It’s what che [rish call blarney 

In the States we call it Malarkey— 


* *« * 


behind to police up Julia's area ? Frank Corrtdori was Curly's favorite barber. Who 
Capt. Caldwell asked John Castillo if his 1.Q. was gave Curly che hair ? 


high enough for che Air Corp — John said “Yes Sir Okay gang lets get the 11:58 out of Amityville ! 


20-20.” Okay Okay — So its a dream. 


AYESSIR, SON,THAT/S ouR ~toR J/—WE WANT To SEE 


you GET YOUR a ees. 
PICK IN THE ARmy! ¢ 


——— 


ase = 


NEW CUMBERLAND] 
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T/5 Paul Frame’s accident on his motorbike when 
it took six guys to get him off ? 

Where's my cartridge belt ? 

Pfc. Eliot Siskind was caughe with his pants down 
in convoy ? 

Cpl. Shafer boiled C rations without opening che 
can ?—result—No more C rations heated in cents by 


order of. 
Pfc. William Roulston described someone's friend as 


"35 and no girdle 2” 


Joha Kelly at one tame was chubby and fat. 
Basic training took off most of thac. 

We hope some day he'll recuperate 

On U S beer before it’s too late. 


Me ok =k 


Steve Materko's dancing 1s stunning. 
He 1s also famous for his running. 
When his train 1s lace he don’t mind. 
His good old legs get him in on ume. 


x x *® 


Sgt. Fox was head-waiter at Palermo cafe ? 
airy Blaczvzinski had trouble keeping che hai our 


of his eyes. 
Pfc. Hoe Hoover was doubling for Charlie Chan ? 
Hi Madge, you buy for me cognac Yes ?—NO! 
Cpl. Ed. Porat gave the news tle Rush out and 


Get Your Kreml now ?’ : 
Pfc. Tom Ketterman chased chickens with a pke 
pole? Sure, chev had feathers on. 


NS 


DUNCAN/’S 


IMMEMORABLE CHow LIne 


Pfc. James Geary set a world’s record in dismounting 
from a telephone pole ? Also for collecting splinters. 


So Joe Ohmer always smiled when you kidded him 


about the Little Sailor ?”” 


x * * 


Herm Gaulthey che guy with high tension 
You never find him ac attention 

He’s here and there and everywhere 

At 2 moment's notice he's always spare. 


* . * 


“Tony” Bieschke speaks good English, Flemish too. 
Which makes him Ban tilse with us and you. 
We envy him in his choice of a dame 


Which for us has brought him fame 
* *« * 


Has anybodv got the time ? 
"Pudgy” Childers and Satch McNinch were brothers 


of Belgian Sanitation Union ? 


“Mike™ Spinelli was the coast of Licre ? 
Pfc. Richard Nitz was 1st Sgt. of the director section? 


Shape It Up. 


Pfc. Byrd wasn’t writing a letter to his sisters ? (He 


said. ) 


We will fire chis course ! 


Ed. Dwyer, this guy, generous in everything. 
You go to chow first, 1s what he’d sing. 
Had it not been for his carly warnings, 
We'd have been late in the mornings. 


* « * 


DINER ) 


Pfc. Johnson wasn't about to cut someone's hair ? 


Cpl. Angelo Billo was ever in a bad humor or never 
ready to play ball ? 

Pfc. Clarence Detar couldn’ tell you what every bolt 
was for on a go? 

Cpl. Ramsden didn’t know what time it was ? 

Pfc. Clarence Scherner ever yelled at the top of his 
voice ? 

Pfc. Harry Allen was ever late for chow ? 

Pfc. Adamowsk: wasn’t showing snapshots or taking 
chem ? 

Pfc. Helvey was Dillon's chauffeur ? 

Sgt. Jones wasn’ doing a bit of railroading ? 

“Pll take youse over and I'll bring youse back" — 
Not bv Shakespeare. 

Sgt. Breithaupt became burgomaster of Scrapan- 
weasel ? 

Norman Kramer walked his motorcycle back to 
camp. 

* . * 

Joe Kreskv, Polish, as his name denotes. 

Is very quice and never boasts. 

A quict lad and so demure. 

A lad like he vou'll find no more. 


Leonard Hovis from old Penn State, 

We never know 1f he ts late. 

He left us for another crew, 

And we think of him, as we'll always do. 
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(-AN SOME JOKER IN THE RANGE SECTION 

> SAID ALL YA HADDA Do WAS (THE 
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Pfc, Zuckowski went into the jewelry business at 
Polygoon ? 

Cpl. John Motal joined the Paris Red Cross ? 

Lipes and Mundis met the Belgian wood ticks? 

Pfc. Mayer felt the rubber shortage while driving in 
Antwerp ? 

Flovd Roak was out with Lady Luck instead of her 
daughter Miss Fortune ? 

John Brady used to be D. R. O. at Camp Edwards ? 

Arthur Johnson crooned us to sleep in that bar-raom- 
tenor ? 

* x 

Mickey” Mirighant is a boy of charm. 

And never causes any harm. 

On guard he doesn’t like the dark. 

Its differene with a girlie in the park. 

* * * 

Herman Kwit from N. Y. City 

The breaks he’s had 1s quite a pity. 

If you're going here or going there, 

Hey Joe, do this for me while you're there. 


x wk * 


S/Sgt. Kaline missed out on the roast pheasant ? 

Pfc. Plack met a friend at Verviers and was never 
introduced ? 

Pfc. Aiello found out the difference between black 
and white in Belgium ? 

First Sgt. Cole and the "Opal Kaddet” both burned. 

Robinett was told he was the lasc man I expected to 
do that ? 


(i 
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Lee Fairchild said, “They don't look like Portuguese Cpl. Ralph Beal was left behind on all ’*Moon Light 
Requisttions”’ because of his "Figure." 
Pfe. Vernon Lewis turned down passes in Itegem ? 
Cpl. Joe Boyer moved out of Dillon’s tent at 
Omaha—Ir wasn't large enough for half of Normandy 


to me?” 

Take ten—be back in two! 

Seel and Thompson tried to talk Dooley into getting 
the $10,000 for the twins? 


Sgt. Austin was always going to write a letter ? and Joe too. 
Cpl. Loucks was doing special service for special Pfe. Walter Carbo didn’t have his camera out? 


service ? No. 1 Gun's Press Photographer. 


S/Sgx. Crotfy was working on a TSP with an ATS. Pfc. Russ Klopfer didn’t ask his mirror the Mocher 


$/Sgt. Duncan and his sta-a-aff ? Goose jingle ¢ 
S/Set. Axelrod wasn’t promising someone a light + <a 
if sate] P o tes 
x oe Victor Rupe che boy from che South. 


Always talking with chat big mouth. 
He wanted to learn to cook ; you know, K.P. 


Freddy Barnhart, a bov of knowledge. 
Although he never went to college. 
Big boy Freddy who never sits. 

It’s ants in his pants we all insist. 


x * * 


For the extra added fee. 
He talked and talked, and finally won. 
Only to find his troubles jusc begun. 


xt kK 


“Andy” Kmetz didn't have a chew to his name. 
Pfc. D’Antonia wasn’t arguing about Plully or Put on your hat-we'll go to the Motor Pool. 

Sinatra ? Pfe. Edward Flynn blasted a six foot hole thru the 
Pfc. Paul “Father” Flanagan had to bribe the barber barn ac Liege with an “empty” rifle. 

to keep from getting a G. I. haircut ? Give me eight, eight, and cen, its only a flanker. 
Right down Flak Alley at goo mils. The Director crew took off for Newark for a home 
Cpl. John Nash returned from Paris after a week's front demonstration. The enemy was sighted, che 

furlough and wanted a two day pass to rest up. What trackers on target, the gunners threw many a round 

ever happened to the Staff that wene with him ? (dummy of course) at the sky. On completion of che 
Pfc. Joseph Tropiano got 8 days K. P. for spending mission trackers Nitz and Anderson pleaded with 

the night at the Service Club in New Bedford ? Lt. Arnold to conduct a reconnaissance co determine if 
Pfc. Tex Henderson filled cwo shell top covers with the target had been destroyed. 

tobacco juice on one shift to set a new E.T.O. record ? The officer declined permission. Wonder if Le. 
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Arnold had known that the boys were tracking two 
beautiful blondes 1£ he would have let them take off or 
possibly have conducted the search himself ? 


x * * 


Cpl. Worthen thought it terrible to drink. 
When you see him now, he’s over a sink. 
Thuis bar-fly m our midst 

Is always looking for a Miss. 

Buck Walter, V mail he always writes 
Could it be, he’s a licele tight ? 

When he gets home to his little Miss 
We're sure it will be a home of bliss. 


x * * 


How about the news switchboard” calling C.P_— 


(C2 6 JP CP. Le ie go. 


T/4 Regal and T/5 Reddinger (Molly) invaded the 
peaceful city of Polygoon ? 


S/Sgt. Roy Pierson didn’t have a bet wrstten in his 
Jiccle black book ? 

Sgt. Blanchard (Sack Artist) kept Dan Sutherin 
warm by building a fire under his bed ? 

Eddie Skowera and Norm Sabel were known as the 
Burney Brothers ? 

Al (Green) Grass was known as the Radar of the 
machine gun crews ? 

McDowell Thompson with the help of another rebel 
(by the same name) tried to remodel a Polygoon 
bustness establishimene ? 


Morton Goldman was always helping D’Antonio to 
try and win an argument about Philly ? 

Geo. Graham always had trouble with his old gun 
commander Sgt. Dillon ? 

Leslic Jones drove his Mq on a little "Moonlight 
requisition” trip at Omaha Beach ? 

“Bill” Vlach had his hair cut off in Germany because 
he said he wasn't going anywhere ? 

McCollum came back to the Battery in Polygoon 
and how glad we were to sce him ? 

Bobby Allen ever kicked about being on a detail ? 

Bill Barden was chief construction engineer for 'C” 
Battery ? 

Luther Byers and Robert Parker were like Siamese 
Twins ? 

Henry Caldwell used to serenade us over the Don 
Ameche with his harmonica ? 

Harvey Cornette was checker champ ? With Doc. 
(Sawbones) Hines as runner-up ? 

John Daciola was later than fourth in the chow line ? 

Alex D’Accursio was always sutching on a patch or 
repairing a rip for someone ? 

Joe Maggio learned to cook in one week due to an 
untumely remark ? 

Ray Manteufel could smile even when he would only 
let vou have one piece of bread ? 

The bovs used to kid Salemi about his big 
“Muscles.” 

Bill Stephens came in from Antwerp without aid ? 


“RADAR OUT FOR MINOR ADJUSTMENTS. 


(RUFE AND WATT At TENDER 


ON 
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CAPT. WALTER M. GREER 
BATTERY COMMANDER 


Captain Walter M. Greer, Battery Commander, was born August 
11, 1920 at Ware Shoals, South Carolina. He was graduated from 
The Citadel in June, 1942, and recetved his commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Command the same day. He 
served with the goth AAA Regiment at Camp Stewart, Georgia, 
until March, 1943, when he became a member of the Officer cadre 
of the 136th. He was promoted to ist Lieutenant in October, 


1942, and recetved his Captaincy in March, 1944. 


TO THE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED) MENSORs as aieiem 


Men, 1n writing this message to you for our book | realize that by the time it is published and in your hands it 
will be one of my lase, and there's so much that 1 wanted to say but a lot that deals with things that we all feel 


and it’s unnecessary to say them. 


I'm proud of chis organization and of you. At first, when I looked up and down a line of stoop-shouldered, 


dewy-eyed civilians I was only proud that 1 was a Battery Commander but it wasn’t long before I was proud of 
being your Battery Commander. No matter what you did you did it well, put your whole heart to it and always 
added something. You added spirit and your own pride in a job well done and in such a way that the buttons on 
my shirt really fele the strain, believe me. 

No one cried on my shoulder on those freld problems, at the gangplank, the Bulge, Polygoon or when we 
just weren't doing anything but wading up to our necks in you-know-what. I never got it and never expected 
it from you. You men of Dog Battery have a right to feel proud—to feel that a good job has been done by all. If 
there’s another job to be done, we'll be right there to do it better than the last one. 

[t's hard to express the difficulty I experienced when I had to make a decision for the benefit of the most 
of us when a few men were hurt—the unrest I felt when I wasn't sure you understood. We grieved the death of 
a comrade together. We felt together the loss of injured men. 

I hope chat always you will, like me, carry a little bit of all that was "Dog Battery” tucked away in your 
hearcs—a chertshed memory of months, years of sacrifice of individual liberty that helped to account for the 
blessed years of peace to come. Weill all remember, and we'll face our future with a full realization and pride 
that we men of D Battery had a part in making chat future secure. 


God bless you, soldiers, and—thanks tor everything. 


WALTER M. GREER 
Caprain, CAC 


Commanding 


Isc Le. DOUGLAS SCHWARTZ 

First Lieutenant Douglas Schwartz was born March 22, apie. 
at New York, N. Y. He is a graduate of Hollywood High School, 
and a photographer by profession. In March, 1942, Le. Schwartz 
entered the army as an enlisted man and was assigned to the Signal 
Corps. Leaving that branch of the serv.ce, he attended Officers 
Candidate School at Camp Davis, North Carolina, and received his 
commission in November, 1942. Le. Schwartz served D Battery 
as both Gun and Executive Officer. 


Isc Le. WILLIAM S. DUBOSE 

First Lieutenant William S. DuBose was born in Georgetown, 
Texas on August 8, 1922. He spent his early years in San 
Antonio and attended Texas A. and M. from which institution he 
was graduated in January, 1943. Lt. DuBose entered the army 
immediately upon graduation. His first and only assignment was 
with the 136th which he joined at the time of its activation. 
Lt. DuBose served in the capacicy of Range Officer with the Bar- 


tery. 


Ist Lt. IAN E. MCLAUGHLIN 
First Lieutenant Jan E. McLaughlin was born in Grand Mere, 
Quebec on November 21, 1915. In 1927 he entered the United 
States, establishing residence ac Baltimore, Maryland. Entering 
the army as an enlisted man on November 19, 1942, he was 
subsequently selected to attend Officers Candidate School at Camp 
Davis, North Carolina, and received his commission May 20, 1943. 


Lt. McLaughlin was D Battery’s Machine Gun Officer. 
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HEADQUARTERS SECTION 

First row : Krapp, Rebbert, Sevigne, Carlson, Watt, Sheldon 
Second row: Shaffer, Beauchamp 

Third row: Mattis, Mattiucct, Haarer, Freter, Ross, Dressler 


DIRECTOR SECTION 
First row: Bott, W. Schmide, Wilga, MacNeal, Nelson 


Second row: Chrenis, Youngmark, Ballard, Skogman, Usher 


Kneeling : McHugh, Bielski, Tomarelli 
Sitting : Alessandrine, Ostrowski, Lefevre, Stehney, D. Carpenter 


Standing : K. Schmidt, Taube, W. Miller, Welsh, Elst, Suit 


GUN No. 2 
First row: Forman, Zakrzewski, Kant 
Second row: Brown, Zapf, Steele, Carico, Ford, Casleton 


Third row: Greitzer, R. Schmidt, Brazington, Horner, Wright 


GUN No. 3 
J. White, Poteracki, Engler, Rotella, Osborn, Prudente, Dillon 
Second row: Mangione, Thompson, Farrar, Shapson, Usrey, Bailey, G. Hanson, 


T. Miller 


First row : 


USA-999949-5 


GUN No. 4 
First row: Cullum, McDermott, Hoo 
Second row : Rosenbarger, Piazza, Bedekovich, Kasch, Fabrizio, Norton 
Third row : Forespring, McCann, Leszezynski, Desaintjean, Allen 


. ‘ 


MOTOR POOL 


First row : Gaumer, Johnson, Saracen ’ Franke 


Second row: Smith, Bodzioney, Ruff, Holmberg, Olson, Brandt, Lawsan 
Third row: Jennings, Poiter, Leach, Gordon, Thiell, Bryan, Flynn 


MACHINE GUN SECTION 
First row: Burgis, Santiago, Asper 
Second row : Nida, Spence, Phillips 


Third row: Duganich, Dombrzal, Ledford, Murphy 


POWER PLANT OPERATORS 
First row: Pennell, Johnson 


Second row: Moseley, H. White 


S/Sgt. Nicholas A. Pirone T/4 Gerald H. Farmer S/Sgt. Arthur J. Bedder 


Supply Sergeant Gun Mechanic Fire Control 
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RADAR SECTION 
First row : Alexander, Land, Elliorc, O’Brien, N. Greer 
Second row : Spurlock, Ratajsky, Coon, Beck, Bauldoff 


HEIGHT FINDER SECTION 
First row : Pauldoff, Holmberg 


Second row: McNew, Atkinson, Backa 
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COMMUNICATION SECTION 
First row: Blum, Elstrom 


Second row: Voyles, W. Carpenter, McGrady 


S/Sgt. Herbert 
Mess Sergeant 


MESS SECTION 
Meyer, Albanese, Gredlein, Mattis, Parkinson, Sheehy 
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FOREWORD 
dD 


HEN a man feels pride in any organization 
of which he happens to be a member, he 
ordinarily doesn’t bother asking himself a lor 

of analytical questions regarding the reasons for that 
fecling. Even if he were to do so, however, he would 
probably not delve much below the surface of things, 
not go much further chan recalling to mind places and 


o 
incidents and personal exploits. Inevitably, he'd come 


up with a lot of pretty satisfactory answers primarily 
concerning cffect, but he'd have actually hic on only 
half che formula responsible for che success of his or- 
ganizauon. The other, and far more fundamental half, 


is cause. 


The ensuing pages are devoted in a great measure to 
the basic causes lying behind Dog Battery’s enviable 
record of achievement. For understandability Cause 
has been animated with the resulcant creation of the 
Spirit of Dog Battery. Wich the Spirit as narrator, it’s 
possible to relive a few of the high lights of D Battery’s 
progress from the date of it’s activaticn until che cessation 
of hostilities in Europe. 


I'm the Spirit of Dog Battery, your Battery. I've 
one rather peculiar characteristic with which I'd like 
to acquaint you before launching into che story of 
my rather curbulent existence. 


{n common with all 
other spirits who live right, I possess the ability to 
project myself into the body of anyone | care to. The 
chief reason [| mention this now ts chat chis rather 
startling propensity of mine constitutes the very essence 
of my existence. The bodies I inhabit from time to 
time form the source of my sustenance and growth. In 
fact, while occupying the body of an individual, he 
and 1 become so firmly welded chat practically speaking 
we're the same person with che same desires, the same 
emotions, expressing ourselves in exactly the same way. 
In other words, the only time I can call my soul my 
own 1s during that period when I’m cemporarily on the 
loose been bodies. 


Ac all other times my ego 1s 
immersed in that of my host, our identities nanicle 
All chis may sound a little difficult to you, but for 
spirits it’s easy, believe me. 

Few people remember clearly the day of their birth. 
Even fewer persons recall the day of their conception. 
Wich spirits things are different. Compared with 


spirits, elephancs are fuddle-minded and can’t remember 
what happened yesterday. 


Not only was I born but I was conceived in the 


SPIRIT OF DOG BATTERY 


by Cpl. Edward J. Bott 


Army and if that doesn’t solicit your sympathy, nothing 
will. [ was conceived in the minds of a handful of 
officers and men whom, it later developed, were to 
form the skeleton framework for a much larger organ- 
ization appropriately called fillers. It was che process 
of preparation for these fillers chat proved the bane of 
my prenatal period. 

The officers out there had an idea to get across and 
they weren't pulling their punches. Ie seemed to be 
my special fate to incorporate myself with one of the 
cadre members jusc before the gity became the victim 
of a tongue lashing. I was miserable, bue 1 had no 
choice but to stick ic our. 

On the big day on which che fillers were scheduled 
to arrive, I'd slipped into the body of a sergeant and 
sweated tc out with him ac the railroad yards waiting 
for the train co pull in. This was a big day for him, 
so by the process of spiritual osmosis, it was a big day 
for me, too. His ego, which the officers in the weeks 
before had so mercilessly pummeled, suddenly grew 
amazingly at the prospect of soon being in charge of a 
gang of green recr ults. Being by nature an unassuming 
spirit, | was more than happy when the train finally 
arrived and the moment was imminent when I could rid 
myself of this egomaniac and ease into the identity of 
one of the rookies with whom I felt I had a greater 
community of interest. 

Long before, I'd decided I'd adopt the first guy chat 
stepped off the train, but my Spartan soul quavered for 
che first ttme when [ saw him. Here was a sad sack 
if I'd ever seen one. Here was the original beat up. 
Here was something Mauldin dragged in. About his 
face and other portions of his anatomy he carried a size- 
able amount of the soil of every state he'd passed 
through enroute from the induction center. His 
uniform looked as though it'd not only been slept in 
but that it had been slept in fitfully for the greater 
share of his life. He shuffled when he walked. 

But I swallowed my pride and hopped aboard. | 
was mildly surprised to discover the man engaged in 
soliloquy or indeed that the guy had che necessary gray 
matter to soliloquize. But I kepr still and listened-— 

“Fall in? What the hell is he talking about ? 
Fall in where? I guess he means get in line. Why 
doesn’t he say what he means? Forward march ! 
Well, ic looks like we're on our way to our new home. 
I wonder what it will be like >? T don’ t think I'm going 
to like the bosses. 1 


i up? ieeida t drop pai ‘All righ 
Who does that guy chink he is way ? 


iT uP ? PICK 
uP — 1 DIDN'T 
ANYTHING / 


if God has stripes on his sleeve? | know I’m not go:ng 


to like that guy.” 

"Whar ts chat officer saying? He wants us to sing ? 
waat did we join, the Army or a glee club? Is that 
hs chin or is he drinking soup out of a bowl? = That's 
pretty good. I'l] have to tell the wife that one. | 
wonder if these guys read your letters ?”” 

“How much further ts ic? My feet hurt. 1 think 
they fit shoes by the size of a guy's ears. Maybe it’s 
one of those buildings up ahead. I hope so. We mus: 
have walked five miles. What the hell good 1s a rail- 
road if they hide it in the woods away from every- 
thing ?” 

"So this is where we're going to live. What a 
dump! Is this a bed or an animal cage? Well, | 
might as well ery it out. Funny, I’m ured but I can’c 
sleep. Who's that loudmouth over there ? A French- 
man, De Saint Something. [ wish he'd shut up. 
Should I tell him? Better not, he’s pretty big. | 
wonder what the wife is doing? God! I wish I were 
home. Well, if the rest of these grocery clerks can 
stand it, | can. Maybe things will look better to- 
morrow. | doubt it, though 

I'd been with this lad for some weeks, now. Under 
constant haranguing he'd begun to look like something 
a little more than a caricature of a soldier, but his 
mental processes hadn’t improved much since the first 
day. His outlook was, to put it mildly, bleak. I felt 
a certain depression and was casting about for a new 
home. I finally selected a boy whom I thought would 
afford me welcome relief, only to find I'd jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire. This guy wasn't 
depressed, he was worried. The outfit was going out 
on its first bivouac this parcicular day, and the thing 
had become all but an obsession with him. Here's a 

ood idea of what was running through his mind. 

“Well, here it is, our first bivouac. It’s only to 

over night affair, but the day's finally here, my 
fling a roughing it. The day’s bright and clear. 


Shelter half, cent 


nat do | need ? 
nN  toilec articles in my field bag. 


Suspenders, cartridge bele with bayonet and canteen 
filled, and my rifle. Blankets in my barracks bag. 
Guess I’m ready to go. Hold ic. A last minute 
No tent pole. Now, where the heck did I 
There's the Sarge’s whistle, boys, 


check. 
put che thing ? 
jensizo |" 
“We're loaded up and rolling with che convoy now. 
The go ts there, hitched to the back of che prime. 
Hope it doesn't get any ideas about joining us in the 
truck. Boy, chac’s sure a big gun. Air guards are 
posted and almost before | get comfortably seated, here 
we are at the bivouac area. Off the truck and get the 
gun down. Post your Get che 
shovels and picks and stare digging, brother. Some 
shavetail bawls, “Dig with your helmets! Use 
Use anything, but dig. That's 
The same shavetatl ”’Never mind 
looking around. Efopeco it, fella!” 
to be funny. Some of the guys are beginning to gripe. 
What was that? A drop of rain? No, not that. Well, 


It’s pouring now and right ac supper 


security guards. 
rour 


bayonets yr the 


Important thing. 
This ts ceasing 


it sure as hell ts. 
time, too. | got my chow tn the un pan, all night, 
but I'm soaked and I can’t eat for shaking. Back to 
digging, always digging. kes pitch dark now and 
some voice in the darkness is yelling, "Pitch tents !”’ 
Boy, look at those guys scramble. I've finally located 
my stuff. Now to find Joe Bedekovich and pitch that 
Joe’s to be my partner for the night. "He 

| 1 i , = Me 
Joc! Bedeck !"" No answer. Whiere’s that guy got- 
tento? Whactcnow? Here comes Set. Cullum. He 
wants two guards for the gun, and I'm ict, along with 
Art Kasch. Can't even see my hand in front of my 
face. What's that? Someone on che gun. Hale! 
Kasch comes running and takes a spill. Up, and down 
g There’s chat same 
damn looey reaming us for not being alert. Why don’t 
he crawl in a hole for the might? My guard is finall 
5 ae 
finished. What now? Where to bunk? I find a 
big tree somehow, sit down on my gear and throw my 
shelter half over my head. Won't morning ever come ? 
Wonder what the ell ever happened to Bedeck ?”’ 

4 : : 4 ; 

The sky’s getting brighter, the rain’s stopped. 


tent. 


again, tripping over the outrigger. 


I’m wet to the skin, but I'm beyond caring. Breakfast 
call ac lase bur I’m in no mood to eat. Breakfast over, 
march order is given and the general idea is to pack and 
get moving. 

“Never thought an Army barracks would look good 
to me, but it sure docs now. A hot shower, a change 
of clothes and I’m beginning to feel human again. 
What a night! Probably more to follow.” 

I'd taken over a big fellow by the name of Leszczyn- 
ski. We were firing the guns for che firsc time chat 
dav, and che sheer bulk of this lad gave me a certain 
sense of security I felt I'd need before the day was out. 

The outfit was emplaced at Wellfleec, the guns set 
up ina straight line, the range a comfortable fifty yards 
behind them. I'd seen a good many ,of these boys 
sleeping through classes on gunnery and | was a little 
worried. Deszeaneee No. 4 man on the crew, seemed 
calm and unperturbed, a veritable Gibralter, buc you 
could never cell. I’m not in any sense cowardly, but 
I'm mighty cautious sometimes. 1 decided to check 
into this guy's impressions. 

Once inside and properly oriented, I found myself not 
complerely alone. There were two others there. One 
was an unwholesome looking bic of stuff I'd met 
quite a number of times before in my meanderings, a 
twitching litcle mass of spiric matter fittingly called 
Nerves. Cold Logic was the other, a frigid little fellow 
with an incisive intelligence. Inwardly, I groaned. 
I'd scen these two bits of spiritual fluff lock horns before 
and sometimes—dependent of course upon the situation 
and the character of the person involved—they'd been 
pretty evenly macched and the scrap had gone on for 
hours. There was nothing physical, of course, about 
their little altercations. ie was strictly a battle of wits 
and they used cheir host much in the same sense 
opposing politicians use the voting public. 

Nerves was getting in the first punch. 

Remember, Lesczcynski, old boy,” he was saying, 
“you re No. 4 man on the gun and dangerously close 
to that recoil.” ‘Turning, he gave a slight twist to one 
of a litle bank of knobs and push-buttons which had 


heretofore escaped my notice. Examining it more 


“ a” 
NERVES 


D “Coto LoGcic” 
FIGHT 


(rT OUT... NS 


closely, [| found it to be labelled “Cold Sweat.” 
Pressing his advantage, Nerves continued. 

"You've heard of guys getting caught in the recoil. 
What a mess !”" 

Scuff and nonsense,” calmly asserted Logic, reaching 
over and flipping a switch labelled "Self-Confidence.” 

"You're no dummy. You know enough to stay 
away from the recoil. You've been warned enough, 
certainly.” * 

"On the other hand," countered Nerves, cracking the 
"Cold Sweat” valve a little wider, “Accidents happen. 
No reason to believe you're immune, you know. 
Besides, how do you know the noise won't bust your 
eardrums ?’" He viciously punched a little bucton 
bearing che name "Heart Palpication”’ and leaned back 
to enjoy the effecc. 

Logic gave no indication of becoming rattled. 
Throwing a switch called ‘*Reassurance,” he asserted. 
"That's a hoc one. If the report of che gun were loud 
enough to do that every go mm. gunman in the Army'd 
be deaf as a post. Use your head, boy.” 

Nerves was geccing excited, blowing his top as he 
always did. He shook perceptibly as he booted a bar 
near his foot called, “Dry Mouth and Chattering 
Teeth.” By now he was becoming frenzied with 
frustration. 

"O.K. Lesczcynski,"" he said in a quavering voice, 
“have you ever stopped to consider what would happen 
if you fail to do your job right? You might not get 
a pass this weekend, d’'you know thar? Why, you 
might get thrown on K-P. for—tor ages, for the 
duration and six, who knows? They might shave all 
your hair off, or even put you in the range section. 
Whar d’you think of that ?” 

Logic openly sneered and pulled a big lever called 
“Horse Sense.” 

“Follow that line of thought,’’ he warned, “and 
youll wind up cutting out paper dolls. Take my 
advice and give your full attention to what's going on 
out here, and everything'll go off according to Hoyle.” 

There was a sudden deafening roar, then another, and 
Nerves leaped over to his control panel and started to 
throw switches, press buttons, twist handles and pull 
levers with apparent indiscrimination, screaming in a 
most soul-shattering way. 

Logic was Greece He merely settled himself in 
an easy chair and waited, reflecting the utmost con- 
fidence. At length the roaring sound ended and I 
knew the firimg was over. One by one, inexorab 
Nerves’ buttons and switches began snapping back 
cheir original position and I was conscious — 
indescribable feeling of relief. Cold Logic 
triumphed again.” Nerves was the r 
When I left, he was sulki 
outside sunlight, | 


nat oe 


to their credit and | once more felt in harmony with the 


world. 

The oucfit’s beginning to shape up. 
little difficult for me to select the most promising 
among them, thev’ve sharpened up so. I've taken to 
making flying visits in order to keep my fingers on the 
pulse a things. You can see I've Rereered| up a little 
myself. ae instance, | ran across a guy writing his 
wife the other night. After some Ba@erstion, I 
decided to read over his shoulder. Having a certain 
sense of delicacy, I skipped the amorous part, but the 
rest in a way concerned me, so | read unashamedly.—- 

"Well, honey, we've finally finished our test field 
problem here at Edwards. It started our with the 
advance party leaving at 4:30 
arriving at the prescribed spot 
down just at day-break.”” 

“After getting the camouflage nets up, we sterted on 
the gun emplacements. It proved to be extremely hard 
digging and we just had the last shovelful of dirt out 
hen rhe main pare of the Battery came with the guns.’ 
“We were given pills by the medics to help keep us 

Beetase. for chree days and nights we kept at it 
reverments. Conse- 


It’s getting a 


in the morning, and 


for the Battery to set 


going, 
without sleep, 
quently, we were in no position to respond too quickly 
to the gas attacks which came then, catching most of us 


improving our 


off balance.” 

“As the problem wore on, Joe White, Westenberger 
and I were selected to act as casualities. [ was shor in 
the leg and the green medic had my pants down, my 
bare backside on the frozen ground and was bandaging 
me up almost before | knew what was going on. After 
getting the three of us in a jeep for che mip to Battalion 
first aid station, who should show up but Major Zim- 
merman.” 

"Well, Westenberger,’ he queried, ‘what's wrong w.th 
fou?” 

’’Froze to death, Sir !’ Westy rephied. The Major 

marked it down. "Frozen to death in the South Pacific’ 

as that was where our problem was supposed to have 
taken place.”’ 

"The result of it all was chat the inspectors gave us 
a pretty good grade on the problem. It must have 
been coo cold for even them to stick around very long.” 

"The barracks certainly seemed like ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ 

Boy, have we hit a spor. It’s on Long Island near 
a little cown called Farmingdale, which is just another 
name for G.I. Paradise. It’s only a stone’s throw from 
the Big Town and the ourfit’s taken a new lease on 
life. What Denver is to cuberculars, what Warm 
Springs 1 is to paralytics, Farmingdale is to spirits. I'm 
growing right out of my pants. 
1 the trip out here Menmiitted,a pretty bad breach 
ent, though. ] hitched a ride with a 


Pfc~guy by the name of Haarer. Fred’s a good 
hearted boy but he’s strictly Meatless Tuesday Pe no 
one to depend on as a source of heat for a two or three 
hundred nule journey ina GI. truck. 
trip, though, that I got to thinking about how much 
an outfit like this owes co its truck drivers. I hadn't 
hobnobbed much with che boys in the motor pool back 
at Edwards, because, frankly, they looked a little rough. 


But when | emerged from chat long ride cold but other- 


Ice was on this 


wise unhurt, | figured I owed a great deal of the Jacter to 
the drivers, so right then and there | decided I'd call on 
them sometime. So one night I left che guy 
palling around with (he had a date with a girl in 
Hempstead and I was in no mood co histen to a lot of 
mularkey) and got over to the motor pool just in time 
This was one 


Id been 


to get in on the start of a bull session. 
of my flying visits, so 1 didn’t bother adopting anyone. 

Baby Flynn was greasing one of the primes and the 
rest of the boys were just sort of standing around 
watching. What conversation there was was naturally 
about trucks and driving and it wasn’t long before they 
were talking about che long trip they'd just made from 
Massachusetts. 

Sgt. Gordon, the mocor pool staff was holding forth. 

"This is sure one hell of a nice spot,’’ he was saying 
“Buc I'll never forget the big headache that trip from 
Edwards was. Cold enough to freeze the tail off 
brass monkey. Wonder if you guys realize how lucky 
you are being able to ride in the cab ?” 

"Yeah," Th ell put in, “Lucky uncil somethin’ hap- 
pens Itke whac happened when we stopped at Provi- 
dence and Jennings plows into the trailer in front of 
him, shears off a coupla boles an’ knocks the tow bar 
for a loop. All the other guys had to do was sit while 
we hold up traffic for half an hour erynig to calk chat 
hardware guy out of a coupla new bolts. Lucky, hell, 
but we sure got chac trailer goin’ pronto.” 

Gordon chuckled a ltcele. ~“'Sure, 1 admic it wasn’t 
any picnic. Buc I had my troubles, too. How about 
the tame we noticed the convoy was gettin’ bigger 1’ 
bigger and couldn't figure why, ce at one stop we 
found that we had hale of Headquarters Battery with us 
an’ a coupla vehicles from cach of the other Batteries. 
I was glad when we stopped for chow chat night and 
those other guys took off for their own outfits.”’ 

Saraceni laughed and said in chat peculiar whispering 
voice of his, "Jeez, Olson and Pacifico sure screwed us 
up when we did get here. They'd been on the advance 
party an’ when they showed up to mect us at our lasc 
break, everybody thought our troubles was over, but 
what do they do? They lead th’ convoy to an open 
ficld cwenty miles from nowhere and Lieutenant Greer, 
who'd never seen the joint before finally had to find 
the area himself. Talk about your eighcballs.”” More 
by instince than by anything else Saraceni ducked and 


a wrench missed his head by inches. 
geting rough. 


The boys were 
I deemed it advisable to leave. 

We're on a train. Farmingdale, the soldiers Valhalla, 
the land of milk and honey, merges with the hortzon 
and so becomes just something beautiful to remember. 
We're bound for a place in North Carolina called Camp 
Davis and the boys are glum. I feel awful. Getting 
on the train this morning, I saw that first apology for 
a soldier to whom I had annexed myself when the boys 
came in at Edwards. Naturally he’s shaped up now, 
but apparently he partook too freely of the fruit of che 
vine last night because he had some difficulty shrinking 
his head to the size of the coach door this morning. 
There he 1s now, sitting by himself writing a letter. 
This 1s no small task when one stops to constder the 
lurching of the train and his own obvious condition. 
This appeals to the sadist in me. [ll do a litele 
eavesdropping. Things can’t get much worse. He's 
writing co a friend--- 

f wish I could tell you about Farmingdale, the real 
Farmingdale. Oh, | could tell you about the camp, 
which after all, didn’t amount to much. Just a col- 
lection of pyramidal tents stuck in the mud. Bur the 


camp wasn’t Farmingdale. What was Farmingdale ? 


Well, Ict's see.” 

"Farmingdale was the reveilles, when che more sober 
members of the Battery stood at attention, while the 
Good Time Charlics leaned on each other and gazed 
blearily ac the First Sergeant, who, not to be outdone, 
gazed blearily back.” 

Farmingdale was the classes, where snoring was 
severcly frowned upon, presumably on the principle 
thar a gentleman sleeps silently.” 

Farmingdale was the really worth-while field 

roblems, the final one with its never-to-be-forgotten 

sight of a thousand parachutes in che atr at once, its 
exciting defense against attacking paratroopers and CS 
surprising, premacure march order.” 


Farmingdale was che nights. 


g The glorious, never- 


long-enough nights. 
nights spent in drunken revelry, nights spent in roman- 
tlc pursuits, buc always spent, never saved. 


SS 


ma SS 


Moonlit nights, rainy nights, 


"But most of all, Farmingdale was the weekends. 
The weekends when everyone left burt the duty officer 
and the guards. Then che duty officer took off. Then 
the guards. Then the garrison consisted of one man 
who was, all at one time, noncom in charge, C.Q., 
Sergeant, Corporal and Privates of the Guard. Week- 
ends in New York, weekends at home, weekends from 
which we returned willingly to a happy and untroubled 
existence. 

“All these things were Farmingdale. But how can 
I describe it to you and really do it justice? 1 can’t 
do it. It’s impossible.” 

If nothing else, this boy writes interestingly. I 
seemed to detect a note of nostalgia in his letter and my 
heart warmed to him. It was a softness in his character 
I hadn't suspected before, and since I’m fundamentally 
a soft couch I chought I'd stick around with him for 
a bit and see if [ couldn’t help heave him out of the 
doldrums. For the entire duration of chat trip | did 
my best, but I suspected from che start that it was a 
losing battle. His thoughts were bemused by the 
previous night's orgy and his depression at the prospect 
of once more returning to the garrison grind was too 
much for me to combat. The first night in Camp 
Davis, he made an entry in his diary and { knew all was 
lost. He wrote: 

"’On the morning of our departure from the Promised 
Land, I awoke co the beat of drums and the clash of 
cymbals. [ opened my eyes caut.ously to discover, with 
a feeling of pride, thac I had made tt again. I was in 
my own cent. I also discovered the location of the 
brass band. It was in my head. These problems 
settled, I bent all my energies to the next step—getting 
up. I did this too, which proves the value of military 
discipline. Noticing everyone around me_ packing 
feverishly, 1 decided that it must be the thing to do 
and began throwing things in a barracks bag. In a 
remarkably shore time | was ready to say goodbye to 
Farmingdale, and Farmingdale was well pleased.” 

"Our march to the station was uneventful, bue un- 
comfortable. At each step, Bill Flynn and I shed 
several gallons of slightly used beer in che torm of 
perspiration. If we had walked any slower, we'd have 
been wading. But we both made it without crawling, 
for which feat we warmly congratulated each other.” 

“OF course, our departure was a military secret, but, 
by an amazing coincidence, about 500 people just 
happened to be near the station when we got there. 
Last minute goodbyes were said and we pulled out to the - 
cheers of the populace. | felt like a hero.” 

“By the time we reached Philadelphia, 


Bill Flynn and Dave Atkins 
happy. I wondered about th 


¢ 


1 shortly afterwards Lr. DuBose came through 
Ing for bottles. [ don't know why he didn't aan 
ia his own. Anyway, he didn’t find any. Wonderful 
things, gas masks. Joe Herbert waved to me from che 
kitchen car, but I didn't go down. Never again.” 
"By the tme we reached Washington, it was dark 
so we didn’t see much of the city. I didn’t care. 
Thac’s where General Hershey lives. A short time 
later I fell asleep and when I awoke we were in Rocky 
Mount, Kay Kyser’s home town. With all due respect 
to Kyser, he can have ic. About 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, we disembarked at Camp Davis, inside the gates. 


It was too lace co go A.W.OLL....” 


No conscientious spirit will move in an atmosphere 
of such gloom, so when | heard laughing down at the 
i ’ other end of the barracks, I fele as though that was che 
place for me even if the laughter was occasioned by 
\. promiscuity, which wasn't entirely improbable. It 

turned out, though, that the boys were exchang.ng 
episodes. As | tmpressed 


“embarrassing moment” 
myself into their little group, Piazza was telling a lulu. 
he Ie was at Jummy McCann's expense, but Jim was getting 
just as big a belt out of it as anyone else. 

"Guess you guys all remember our first bivouac at 
Farmingdale,” said Piazza. “Well, about the second 
day of that problem, all of us except McCann were 
pretty busy camouflaging the position. McCann was 
the lucky one. He'd pulled phone duty. It so 
r. happened | was standing near him and | overheard him 

talking to someone over the phone. The conversation 

é from Jim’s end went something hike this :"’ 
"You want the gun commander? —_He isn’t here ! 
Sure, there's someone in charge, Cpl. McDermott. 
Nope, you can't talk co him. He's too busy with the 
camouflage and can’t be bothered. You wanna know 
my name? You should know betrer chan that, bud, 
Not allowed to give names over the phone. Wise up, 
Jackson. Listen, I told you, soldier, that chis is Drexel 
6 talking. Whatta you want, blood ?'” 

“When he hung up, I asked him who he'd been 
talking to.” 
"Aw, just a wise guy askin’ a lotta damfool 
stions. Said he was Drexel 6. What does that 
e, the Masked Marvel ?*”” 
| sudden Mac’s face takes on a sort of a 
si d he started ro beg me to take the 
‘IT even saw the guy shakin’ a little 
— You guys know yourselves 
ay to give up | the phone while 
Ie ji st ain’c natural. I 
ically wrong and 


and I finally 


glanced up and saw Captain Greer 
, 
revetment.’ 


uneasy when I 
standing on the 
@elllesce youtn the C.P. ac 
he says, and walks off.” 
“McCann never asked for the phone again during 
the whole problem.” 
I left chae group feeling better than [ had in days. 
The boys had regained their sense of humor, it seemed, 


5:30 sharp, McCann,’ 


and I began to hope things would curn out all right after 
all. 
experienced by many convalescents who have been 
dangerously ill. 


For all chac, though, Davis was mightmarish and can 


I had chat sudden elation and love for all humanity 
) 


be described no more aptly than ic was in a treatise 
written by one of che most completely and consistently 
disgruntled men in the outfit, a lad who answered to 
the name of Moseley. 
subject remains hidden beneath a dark cloak of mystery. 
It was probably just another medium he assumed to give 
If his congue was acid, his pen was 


Why he wrote a thesis on che 


vent to his spleen. 


vitriolic, and Davis was a pet peeve. He IWILOCES: 


“It wasn't many hours after we Icfr Farmingdale 


before we hit che Sunny South. You hear a lot about 


how sunny the South is. After all, they have co have 


something to talk about. Staring out of the train 


windows, we got our first look at Southerners in cheic 
Gosh! How brown. that 


home surrounding. sun 


le ? | 5 . . 
cooks ‘em! Burns chem up right along with every- 
thing else. When che train pulled inco thac barbed 


wire enclosure we felt like we were separated from the 
test of the world. First impressions aren't always well- 
founded but that was one that stuck. All through 
our previous training, we had wondered what made the 
AAATC officers so feathery in the upper story. We 
They, too, trained at Davis.’ 

“Our daily schedule wasn’t much different than we 
were used to. Formations, drills, firing ac 
Topsail. Topsail is the place. It ranks with Little 
America for being an outpost of civilization. One 


know now. 


classes, 


thing [ remember abouc Topsail ts hiking over the sand 


a couple hundred yards to the latrine, the day we all had 
the G.I.’s. It seemed Jike the whole Sahara lay between 
the beach and those seats. We got our first chance ac 
a suntan at Davis, but it didn’t do us much good. They 
made us wear our shirts all the time. No apparent 
reason for this except chat the sunshine wasn't govern- 
ment issue, so we couldn't have it.’ 

"It was at Davis chat the duty roster, horror of all 
the privates dropped to second place in that category. 
The pass list was first. The top kick always held chac 
over our heads. ‘Be good,’ he'd say, *Or TI! send you 
to ,Wilmington for the weekend.’ Wilmington was 
the closest town with the exception of Baooees 
Neither place will go down in history as doing well by 
our servicemen. Wilmington did its best, but we were 
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looking for its worst and usually found it. We had 
heard a lot about Southern belles and wondered why 
they were so called. We found that by putting eight 
of assorted sizes 1n a row you could hit ‘em on the head 
with a matcock handle and play "The Bells of Se. 
Mary” prettier chan the carillon at the University of 
California Chapel ever did. The girls took to us 
warmly, though. Two dates and you were engaged, 
three and you'd better have the license in your pocket. 
Nobody ever went back for the third, however. After 
two, you ended up by begging for Sunday K.P.” 

“We all felt like Quiz Kids while at Davis. After 
the inspections got rolling, abou all you heard was 
‘Eight men for a gas quiz, a gun quiz, a range quiz.’ 
They never got around to giving usa sanity quiz or our 
military careers would have ended right there.” 

"Davis couldn’c all have been as bad as we saw it. 
Some outfits chere were in their soth week of U.T.P., 
all at Davis, and seemed to all outward appearances to 
be normal men. Rumor had it that such outfits were 
composed entirely of draftees from Texas, and North 
Carolina sho’ looked good to them. (We did see a lot 
of movies at Davis. They became our favorite 
diversion. Guys like Roy Rogers and Gene Autry owe 
their careers co places like Davis. The Service Club 
dances weren't too bad. The crowd was usually fifty- 
fifev. Tlalf sold:ers and half soldiers. Once in a 
while a few girls did show up at Camp dances. If you 
couldn't get girls, you could try to get Wacs.”' 

"The Battalion had a big blowout at Wrightsville 
Beach one night. It was in celebration of our first 
anniversary as a unit, a gallanc effort to rescore our lost 
marbles. One guy thought he saw an exit from all this 
misery and jumped out of the balcony, but only suc- 
ceeded in banging up a knee. We must have already 
begun to slip about then. We actually enjoyed the 
party.” 

"The weather was about the only thing good down 
there. The days were hot, but the nights cooled off so 


you could sleep. Yes, you could sleep, if the noise of the 


cockroaches doing infantry drill in the aisles didn’t keep “a 
= 


you awake. Whar cockroaches they were, too. 1 
rearranged the beds at night and got everybody 
up. I found Elliott in my sack one might.” 

“Our biggest headache down there was sand. We 
breathed it, slept in it, and ate it.” 

“When it got back to Headquarters that our able 
barrister claimed thac the P.X. girls were getting whiter 
by the minute, the Colonel could see that we had about 
enough, so back on the train we went, heading North.” 

At long last we hit our P.O.E., a place called Camp 

Shanks in New York. In actual miles, we were closer 
to New York City than we were at Farmingdale, but 
as far as the Army was concerned we were in Timbuctu. 
I had taken a beauciful shellacking in Davis and | can’t 
say the situation at Shanks was much improved. There 
was an atmosphere of tension and apprehension that 
couldn't be ignored. Passes were few and the tendency 
was to make the very most of those that were issued. 
Becoming a little concerned about morale in general, 
I singled our a rather sententious-looking individual, 
fellow by the name of Carlson. I caught him at a 
lictle G. [. bar on the post. He was in deep, if some- 
what alcoholic, reverie. 

This outfit's too old,” he mused. "’Shucks, it'll 
never go across. Despite all that, it looks very much 
as thouzh it’s going to do just chat, lock, stock and 
barrel, the aged, the hale and the near-blind included. 
Even George with his varicosities and a dispensary 
record that would be a credit to the Rockefeller Research 
Foundation. Somehow all this has got a note of finality 
about it. Never forget that physical examination. 
What few rays of hope that remained were certainly 
dispelled there in no uncertain way. In one door and 
out the other in true stockyard style. A perfect record, 
the 136ch, nacurally. Still wonder why we stripped. 
Another Army regulation, no doubt. And the beer 
garden and P.X. details. Did anyone ever swallow so 

much in so little time? These gently rolling hills and 
lovely walks, the endless clothing inspections and che 
new gas mask. Wonder if anyone knows how to wear 
the thing yet? The first letters written to be scanned 
by a third party's eyes. And chat memorable Satur- 
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day, that sad Alert Sacurday, a half hour before whac 
mighe have been a few hours of perfect bliss for many 
of the brethren. Oh, what a bitter draught! And 
how some of us secretly envied that courageous few 
later seen plodding with sheepish eyes and heavy back, 
the narrow confines of that tiny street! Too late to 
regret what only time could heal. Had we only 
Damn them anyway, for issuing passes at 
Yes, Camp 


It seldom 


known ! 
all! New Yorkers excluded, of course. 
Shanks 1s a place to stay away from. 
disappoints a boat.” 

The really heart-breaking day, the day we were to 
ship out, was at hand at Jase. There was much show 
of bravado, a lot of light banter, but no one was fooling 
anyone, not even himself. All chrough training I'd 
heard dire predictions about such and such a ceset chac 
would “'separate the men from the boys,”’ but I hadn't 
heard that expression used once about this, the harshest 
test of all, although this thoughc, in one form or 
another, had sometime during this day entered the mind 
of every man in the outfit. Sadness was here, no matter 
how valiantly they strove to veil it, but rising out of it 
there was a fine high courage, an indonutable will that 
caused me to swell with pride and, in chat moment of 


clarity came the conviction | never lost ; that come what 


would, we'd survive. 
Standing tn the long line before the gangplank 
awaiting his curn co run through the G.I. customs was 
a Joe I'd never paid any particular attention to before. 
He was lost in thought and in that unguarded moment 
I thought I saw murored in his face something of what 
we all felt. The next moment I had caused myself to 
be absorbed in his identity. He was thinking about 
his wife and carrying on a one-sided conversation with 
her. 
"I guess I've seen a half-dozen movie versions of 
troops embarking for overseas duty, and I have to admit 
a little rwinge of disappointment now that it’s my turn 
a 0, now that we're on the Manhattan side of the 


startled to find myself mouching a lot of inanities, 
startled and a ltecle out of patience, too, for resorting to 
that sort of subterfuge,trying to cover up what I knew 
to be a perfectly reasonable emotion. 
of my eye I kept trying to sce the faces of those around 


Fro m the corner 


me, wanting co know how it was affecting them, won- 
dering 1£ somehow someone had forgotten co be non- 
chalant. But in the gathering dusk, it was hard for 
me to see, so 1 was denied even that small solace.” 
“When we got off che ferry on chis side there was a 
band, ac least thac much fanfare, buc somehow I got the 
umpression they'd arrived che moment before and would 
leave che moment we were out of earshot. There was 
a time we'd have laughed together, you and I, atc the 
They were playing “Alexan- 


spectacle they presented. 
almost 


der’s Ragtime Band.’ It 
funny. Buc somehow I didn’t feel like laughing. ] 
found myself gleaning from che moment what glory 
was available, like gathering crumbs under a table. 
You remember my civilian cynicism, how I used to wear 
it like a medal, and you remember that in our set at 
home a certain lack of patriotism: was considered smart, 


was incongruous, 


meant you were ‘in the know,” weren't to be hood- 
winked by a lot of smooth-speaking poliucians. And 
here was a bunch of jigs playing ‘Alexander's Ragtime 
Band’ and making me like it—making me like it 
because tc was the only thing that remotely smacked of 
the half-dozen movie versions. No, that isn’t exactly 
true. There was one other thing—the Red Cross gals, 
moving up and down that long line of heavily laden, 
sweating soldiers, distributing their coffee and dough- 
nuts, fulfilling for the ‘nth’ cime cher endless, weary 
mission, singing their song of solace, being mechanically 
bright, solicitous, indulgenc, kind, so very very kind.” 

"It’s almost my turn to go aboard, now, honey, and 
by glancing around casually—ait has to be casually, you 
know—I can see all of our homeland, yours and mine, 
that’s left to me, and if that long last look 1s like a bad 
snapshot, a lietle runny, a little out of focus, no one need 


know.... 

Compared to a troop transport, a sardine can 1s che 
State of Texas, a telephone booth ts Yankee Stadium. 
At no point in my existence had I been so compressed, 
so stifled. Each man, when below decks was com- 
pletely at the mercy of his brother's simpler exudates, 
his slant on personal sanitation. Never before had rhe 
Battery been so closely knit ina physical way, never was 
intimacy such an unwelcome condition. 

The trip was long, the confinement enervating. The 
simplest function was performed by the numbers. The 
possessor of a bar of sale water soap was essentially the 
non-offender. 

Respite was offered frequently bur ac specified inter- 
vals by the freedom of the open deck but even they 
weren't free from congested areas. 
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Life boat drill was held periodically, but even the 
happiest optuumist doubted the possibiliry of so many 
men being able to leave the ship in time to deprive 
Davey Jones of his grisly spoils. When the boat's crew 
was given "'Act.on Stations,’ those who were on deck 
were immediately ordered below co expedite the man- 
ning of gun positions, there to stew in their own juices 
unc “All Clear’? was sounded. There was always the 
clement of chance that maybe this time it wasn't 
dummy drill, 

Except for unbearable heat, insufferable cold, one- 
third less chow (the boys were fed only twice daily) 
curtailment of batching, crowded conditions, constant 
expectation of submarine attack, the voyage differed in 
only slighe degree from a pleasure crutse. 

At Liverpool we left the ship without a single back- 
ward glance. 

For che entire duration of the voyage, I'd been toying 
with the idea of getting sort of a cross-section picture 
of the outfit’s firsc impressions upon debarking. Here- 
tofore, I had confined my activities more or less to an 
individual, concentrating my attention on that person 
unul I’d adsorbed a complete and exhaustive impression. 
Thoughe it'd be fun, for a change, to stand, say, on the 
gangplank as they descended and jump from one to the 
other, getting lictle snatches of impressions here and 
there. 

Consequently, when the order came to debark at 
Liverpool, I was at my station, waiting. 


ComPARED To _A TRooP SHIP, A PHONE BootH Woutd pe 
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Captain Greer was, of course, the first to alight. 
“T'll invest my money in the Trans Atlantic Tunnel,” 
was his first thought. 

The Captain was followed by Lt. DuBose. 

"Bet there ain’t a long-horned steer in the whole 
doggone country.” 

Lt. Schwartz made his appearance. 

“Boy, will you look at that bombed our building ! 
What a place to take pictures !” 

Sgt. Sevigne was next. 

"Oh, well, back to the duty roster.” 

Bielski: Looks like a helluva nice place not to go on 
pass to. 

Stehney: A 3,000 mile boat trip-for chis ! 

McHugh: Hope chey haven't watered their liquor. 

Wels: I don’t think I'm going to like this place. 

Steele: Wonder how a Limey stands up in a good 
old knock-down drag-our fight ? : 

Wright: Wonder if these English gals are as cold 
as everyone says they are ? 

Casleton : I'll take these boat trips any time for pure 
sack time. Didn't know there was so much rest in the 
Army. 

Gre:tzer : Wonder if I can find a six-footer who's in 
the groove ? 

Zakrzewski : Gee, maybe chis 1s what all the fellows 
mean by “living in another world.” 

Bailey : Boy, | wonder if they—- 
Engler: -~still have a supply of Scotch left ? 


Prudente: After a trip like that, the barberin’ 


business oughta be pretty good. 
Thompson : Wonder how the Limeys are fixed fer 
hawgmeat ? 
Norton: Boy, 3000 mules from home. Don't know 
when I'll get back. Hotter'n blazes first part of the trip, 
retty chilly the lasc part. Pretty cramped, too. 
War'll probably last another five ce cen years, bur, boy, 
do | feel swell ! 
McDermott : 
some ig juicy rumors. 
Hoo: Confucius say: Soldier on sea like anxious 
Pict co-be. Glad to see the dock. 
Gordon : This is one time I don’t have to worry about 
a loc of trucks~yer. 
Leach : Wonder what Andy Poiter’s thinkin’ about ? 
Poiter : Wonder what Pappy Leach’s thinkin’ about ? 
Smith: Will you look at all these rookies gawpin’ ? 


Wait'll we get situated here. Il start 


Never been so far from home before, I guess. Not like 
us old soljers. 
Maurone: Blackout sure makes tt dark. And why 


that’s 


‘Cause there's a war goin’ on, 


Very plain. 


the blackout ? 
why. And why is there a war goin’ on? 
World's full of rotten capicalists. 


Alf. Hansen : This 1S the place for so oves 


Looks beat 


up as hell. The chings I won't do to them nice new 
fatigues ! 
Rebbert: This duffel bag, rifle, gas mask and 


cartridge belt aren't so bad, but why did they make me 
carry the Bartery safe ? 

Dressler: Now what in hell d’you s'pose they want 
with an old guy like me overseas ? 

Haarer : I just can’t believe chis ts happening to me. 

Herbert : Old Blighty looks a Ittcle different than the 
last time I saw her. 

Myer : What a trip | ! Wonder if I look as emaciaced 
as | feel ? 

Gredlein : Can't wait co get back on that three-meal- 
a-day schedule. 

Bedder : So this is England. 
in Yonkers about this ! 

Bill Carpenter : Seems co me most of the Englishmen 
I've seen gor hair straight as a poker. 

McGrady : Must have said “You gotta show me’’ to 
the wrong guy somewhere along che line. 

Blum: ue ntler if I'd oughta change my line or use 
the same old routine ? 

Nelson : It’s well that che Nelson's are a hardy clan. 

Alexander: This ts most annoying. 

Willard Schmide : Boy, would I he to hit the sack ! 

Chronis : This blackout idea may have its points. 

Skogman : Hope the place we’re going’s got showers. 

Land: That hiecle orientation lecture we just heard by 
the Pore Commander certainly changes the complexion 


| of things. 


Wair'll I ell the boys 


Duganich : Don’t look like a place a guy could hune. 
Hamilton: Say, could | snap sleep ! 

Murphy : I'll never let Shenandoah out of my sight 
again, 

Dombrzal : Thts oucfie’ll never go overseas ! 

I found chis  spiricual spot-checking edifying buc 
strenuous. Satisfied thac my had been accom- 
plished and since most of the boys had already struggled 
I decided to call it a mghte. 
the Farmingdale in 


atin 


down the gangway, 

We'd arrived at Leek, 
counterpart. The guys were happy and I'd regained 
something of my Periner stacure. Hustle and bustle 
was the aes of the dav, buc che nights were long and 
the British spirit of cameraderic seemingly without ‘Gne 
No reference to this was ever made tn our little orien- 
tation booklets dealing wich proper deportment in che 
United Kingdom, but with true American ingenuity, 
the boys quickly adapted themselves to this unexpected 
No one has ever accused a G.I. of not 
I'd been watching for some time 


British 


turn of events. 
being an opportunist. 
a lad I considered to be something of a sophisticace and it 
was to him [ turned for a representative viewpoint. One 
day, finding the hur in which he lived unoccupied, [ 
slipped in and peeked at this boy, Nelson's, diary. 

Aug. 8 — "The dinky little British train chat rolled 
into the night was filled with travel weary G.I.’s, who, 
in turn were filled with all sorts of conjecture as to our 
destination. The American Red Cross girls at our 
starting point had plyed us well with hot coffee and 
doughnuts and many of the boys were still munching on 
the American delicacy.” 

"We settled back in our seats to get some rest. Our 
debarking had been a nightmare. Carrying all chat 
gear plus a rifle up and down gangways Icft most of 
us feeling like weary pack-horses.”’ 

“Here and there we caught glimpses of grim 
silhouettes, mute evidence of enemy depredation, our 
first sight of what was to become commonplace. The 
train finally wheezed to a halt at a small station where 
trucks waited to carry us to our new home.” 

“Now it’s late the nexe morning and we 
awakened to survey our surroundings. Our abodes are 
Nisson huts, each with two rows of bunks and straw- 
Nor very luxurious, bute we're over- 


v1 


have 


filled mattresses. 
seas now and things can, and probably will be, worse. 

“We seem to be in a little valley, for all abour 
us the land sweeps upward with breathtaking beauty. 
Nothing in the landscape 1s wasted. Each litele field 
and pasture blends into a general pattern of myriad 
colors. The moors are all around us. Not the chill, 
gloomy moors of detective fiction-Blackshaw Moors 
let us down tn that respect—but bright colorful meadows 
thac shimmer in the hor August sun. Off in che 
distance are low hills topped with rocky crags that seem 
to take che shape of ancient ruins. Imagination con- 


jures up legends of England's forts, for this is the land 
of knighthood and chivalry.” 

“Our musing soon ends as we realize we're here’ to 
draw our combat equipment, new guns, range equip- 
ment, machine guns, and it all represents work.” 

The work referred to must have been pretty demand- 
ing, because Nelson's next entry was dated a week 
later. 

“August 15, — The little rown of Leck, abourc a half- 
hour’s walk from our site, offers welcome relief from the 
drudgery of cleaning and putting into operational order 
our new equipment. Each evening the men dnife into 
Pubs flourish wich crowds of 
G.I.'s who are developing a taste for English stout and 
ale. 


the piecuresque town. 


For chose who can't abide it, there is gin and 
orange, about the only fancy drink available. A L.ttle 
difficuley was encountered at first over the monetary 
situation, but we soon learned to make our way in terms 
of shillings and pence. These British girls are good 
dancers, a good many of them of che jitterbug variety, 
something our predecessors have taughe them, probably.” 
“Our iTrele cown of Leek boas a botanical garden 
very old and historic church, whose sdeeene 
bee yard bears graves with aged markers. The 
stores on the main thoroughfare have virtually noching 
for soldiers to buy. Here 1s good evidence of cur- 


cailmene and war-time shortages. 


and ; 


We're learning all 
che time.” 

"Yes, Leek 1s our first glimpse of the Old World and 
so far the Old World 1s all right.” 

In the way of the Army, the tdeal situation is usually 
shortlived and no exception was Leek. There was for 
a time some small hope of our being placed in the 


artillery ring around London, engaging buzz-bombs, 
d 


buc the Army thought we were good kids and wanted 
us to see the world, so once morning we pushed off for 
Southampton. We spent that might in a transient 
bivouac area, and the next morning pulled up to the 
docks ac Southampton and looked on with some mis- 
as our equipment was loaded aboard an awaiting 
The trip across the Channel was without major 
event, and one chill, rainy afternoon we dropped anchor 
off Utah beach, which, some months before, had been 
one of the scenes of bloody action incident to the 
invasion of Fortress Europe. I surveyed the scene with 
Here was one of the forced entrances 
to the much-contested Continent, bought with the blood 
of the many who'd gone before us. Here was the field 
of battle ; here we woul consummate all chat had gone 
before. It was, to me, a moment of the ucmost gravity. 

Equipment and men safely ashore, we bivouaced for 
the nighe and bright and early che next morning began 
preparations for te move to our first tactical position. 
The Battery was set down, later in the day, near the 
lictle bomb-ravaged village of Longueville, France, with 


Loa 
giving 


ship. 


anticipatory awe. 


the protection of Omaha Beach and its supply dumps as 
Its mission. 

As the days wore on, we came to the somewhat 
disappointing conclusion that che war had moved far 
afield and the men fretted under the yolk of inactivity. 
Gun emplacements and living quarters were in a constant 
state of 1 improvement ; a recreation hall was constructed ; 
no effort was spared co alleviate the situation, both from 
the standpoint of comfort and chaffing inertia. 

The War Department must have been worrying 
about us, too, because we weren't there too long before 
the order came to pick up the equipment and move. 

I find that humans have a very definite aversion to 
being uprooted, whether it’s for their own good or not. 
When it was disclosed that the outfit was to move only 
a few miles down the road and set up on Omaha Beach, 
the G.I. "bitch" was rampant, buc che thing was done 
with the usual dispatch. I'd gotten to know this bunch 
of boys pretty well, and had learned that their complaints 
were wholesome emotional outlets and not cto be taken 
too much co heart. But since their interests were basic- 
ally my own, I decided to do a litele eavesdropping when 
I saw ewo of them carrying on a conversation just after 
dusk one night. I recognized them as members of the 
crew of Gun No. Karl Schmidt and John Elst. 
Schmidt was doing most of the talking in that broad 
Philadelphia way of his. The day's work had been 
demanding and the discourse was desulcory, almost 
MUSING. 
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“Boy,” Schmidt said wearily, "What a day. Some- 
umes I wonder if this is an ack-ack outfit or a labor Bat- 
talion.”” 

“Hadn't you heard 2” 
labor Battalion.” 

"Sull,”” Schmidt conceded, “this place may have its 
points. Nice view of the Channel.” 

“Yeah,” said Elst, his gaze sweeping the Channel, 
where myriads of ships wich twinkling lights lay at 
anchor, "Looks like a big city, don’t it? New York, 
or somethin,” 


said Elst acidly. 


"Te’s 2 


Schmidt was silent a moment. Then, with a little 


embarrassed laugh, he said, "Yeah, can’t figure out if ic 
makes me a little homesick or makes me feel a little 
closer to home. With all chose lights ouc there, black- 


out regulations can’t mean much.” 


Elst snorted derisively. "Make a light an’ find out. 
This is Dog Battery. Remember ?” 

"Guess you're right,” Schmidt agreed. 

Rising from tel sitting position, Elst stretched a 
yawned widely. “Timer to hit the sack,” he said. 
couldn't resist one last bitcer observati , 
an’ see. We'll get all set Up in 
beauciful C.P., build another re 


‘march order’ - 
hell outa me. 


started to amble off. "G’night, Karl. Jeez, what a 
helluva day !” 

See what I mean? Gripes, but chey don’t mean a 
thing. 

G.I. Joe has a name for che guy who hangs around 
the officers which ts highly uncomplimentary and leaves 
little to che imagination. Since it’s an mtegral parc of 
every soldier's vocabulary, no purpose is served by 
setting it down here. In spite of the fact that ] can go 
and come unnoticed and therefore in no danger of being 
the reciprent of such a stigma, 1 don’t lke to even think 
of myself in such a categorv. On the other hand, any- 
one who says the staff of officers of an ourfit isn't 
essenual to che efficient operation of chat outfit 1s guilty 
of the grossest self-delusion. 

I deemed it about time to get the official slant on 
things. We had moved from Omaha Beach by this 
time and were set up on a desolate promontory over- 
looking the battle-scarred part of Cherbourg. The place 
was a plaything of the winds and I'd taken quite a 
walloping. One night I slipped into the C.P. to find 
Lt. DuBose, the duty officer, in the act of writing a 
letter to his wife. The ceaseless, unrelenung wind 
howled around the corners of the old shack that did duty 
as a C.P. and rendered the place drafty as an old barn. 
The pot-bellied stove in the center of the room gave 
meager comfort and the Lieutenanc was low in his mind. 


REMEMBER eos FIRST 
PASS IN. SUNNY, FRANCE? , 
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“This, he wrote, “1s my moset miserable station, 
even worse than Davis.”’ 

“We moved into this position during a cold rain 
storm. They put us on top of a cold rainy mountain. 
I'm sure we'll never see the sun again. The boss has 
put us next to an old fort 10,000 feet above the center 
of a dirty, wrecked, ancient city. Our mountain top 
isa very delightful place, being struck by every wind 
My tent 1s tied down, but my 


OF course, I do get 


from every direction. 1 
spirit needs no such precaution. 
into town occasionally, after a two-mile mountain 
descent. When | get there, I can either walk the 
strects, stand in line 30 munutes for doughnuts, two 
hours for a movie, or walk the streets. The place Is 
literally swarming with--quoting the “Stars & Stripes’-- 
our colored comrades-in-arms. There ts no such place 
as a pub or cafe open. All have been closed to military 
personnel. We do have an occasional movie on the 
position, and the other night, Lin On Hoo, one of the 
boys, got pretty drunk on a bottle of fizz water chat 
another, De St. Jean had told him contained cham- 
pagne.”’ 

“We've done beaucoup firing ac this position, con- 
sisting of one T.S.P. Of course, we have our usual 
number of midnight alerts to see if we're still alive. 
Too cold and ratny for baseball or foorball, too far from 


the front co do any firing, too many troops In town for 


fun, too much something for everything.” 


It doesn’t take any psychiatrist to see that this 
officer's morale was ar a very low ebb. The climax, 
however, to all this came one miserable day, raining as 
usual, only moreso. The boys were given “immediate 
march order’’ and we took off for Belgium. Nobody, 
not even George-" This-ourfic-will-never-go-overseas’? — 
Dombrzal was sorry to leave that place. Our last view 
off the rear end of the trucks was of water gushing 
through the place where our tents had been. Goodbye, 
Normandy, forever, we hoped. 

Some five miles down che road, we bivouaced in a 
place unparalleled for mud, water and sheer unpleasanc- 
ness. It was bitterly cold and the boys were chilled to 
almost complete tmmobility by the ume the trucks 
stopped and got stuck for the night. A truck with all 
four wheels not buried to the hub in mud was tndeed an 
uncommon spectacle. The starting of fires to warm 
themselves was a move born more of instinct than logic, 
the subsequent pitching of tents the first coordinated 
effort they'd made since leaving the last position. The 
chow, though somewhat late, was the best that could 
have been expected under the circumstances. Many of 
the boys found putting up a shelter not worth the 
effore, so spent the night huddled around the many 
open fires that burned throughout the area. Some of 
those who erected tents dug small holes inside which 
they filled with gasoline and lighted, thus keeping at 
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bay the chil] dampness of the long night. That night 
ranks among the most gruelling we've ever been called 
upon to endure. I felt devastated. 

As we continued on our way the next day, the 
weather moderated somewhat and | began to feel like 
myself again. Where in Belgium our journey was to 
end we didn’t know but chac our mission was to be the 
engagement of buzz-bLombs was something more than 
a suspicion. 

After five days of tiresome, cramped riding in over- 
crowded trucks, the outfit finally arcrved at its destin- 
ation, a position near che little Belgian town of Itegem. 
Enroute we had seen evidences of the grim destruction 
wrought by the dreaded buzz-bomb and we knew our 
surmisal concerning our mission to be correct. 

Of the many cafes which bounded the position on all 
sides, the most frequented by far was that which was 
located directly across the street. Proximity was only 
a minor contributing factor to its popularity, however. 
The main secret of its success was blonde and buxom, 
with the fresh unspoiled beauty which characterizes 
many girls of the Belgian peasantry. Watching the 
boys vie for a place in her esteem never failed to entertain 
me. Though her English was limited, Romance spoke 
in its awn tongue and didn’t do badly at all. Many 
of the lads never got beyond the "Nix Furstahn’’ or 
"Nix Gude” stage, but the language of love filled in 
the gaps, and each of a dozen or more boys was conv n- 
ced in his own mind that he was “1c.” 


ANTWERP  \ 
SPECIAL PuLLS 


Though my tendencies are neither alcohol nor 
alkaline, where che men go I go, and the litrle cafe was 
not an exception. It was here, several nights after we 
had set down in our new position, that | overheard the 
following conversation taking place between two of the 
boys, George Hanson and John Usrey. 

“Boy,” George was saying, “have you ever seen any- 
thing like these damn buzzers? Sure pack a wallop.” 

“Yeah,” Usrey said. "Hate t'think whac they'd do 
if one ever hit th’ position. Get me kinda worried some- 

i 
times, 

"You ain't th’ only one, boy. I don’t like ‘em 
much, either. Hanson gave a little laugh. ‘Never 
forget how screwy T.W. Miller looked jumpin’ over th’ 
gun parapet th’ other day when he thought one was 
goin’ to land nearby.” 

Yeah,” said Usrey, Or ol’ Bill Bailey sayin’ "Get me 
out of here, this 1s dangerous’ when he first saw one.” 

"Ain't no use cryin’ co get away from ‘em though,” 
said George. alle they're gonna hit, they'll hic. 
Nuthin’ nobody can do about it.” 

T had heard all I wanted to hear. Already the boys 
showed signs of developing a fatalistic viewpoint about 
the unpredictable ‘divers’. They were adopting the 
only philosophy possible under the circumstances. | 
felt greatly reassured. 

As a matter of fact, the boys, on the whole seemed 
elated at having been granted the opportunity to blast 
the birdsnests out of the bores of the ninety’, bur chis 
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was an enurely new experience and | was eager to get 
my fingers on the pulse of things again. 

One etic. I undertook to Hivale the ego of one of 
the gunmen, Eddie Poteracki, while he slept. It was 
my hee excursion into the realm of Morpheus, so | was 
a little more than ordinarily absorbed. Ac the moment 
of my inerusion Eddie was dreaming that he was home 
and that he was sitting in an easy Blin clad in pajamas 
and robe, reading a Dok. Across the room and facing 
him sat Eddie's a knitting what appeared to be, on 


cursorv examination, something small and wooley. It 


was a scene of utter pee ric. and it gave me a feeling 
I perched on eddie s shoulder, fhe 


I was 


of warm coziness. 
better to see what he was reading so intently. 
delighted to find that the book dealt with the activities 
of the Battery from the ume of its activation, not only 
to the present moment but even beyond. hhadn'c 
bargained for anything like this. It smacked of the 
occult and mught well change me from a strictly down- 
to-earth spirit co one of those creepy individuals who mess 
around with seances and things. But my curiosity 
finally had its way, and | sae Foprend whac was 
seemingly the last paragraph i a treatise covering our 
present position at Itegem. I read: 

‘In the surrounding territory, the Yank soldier was 
much esteemed by the native Belgians, who seemed to 
have an appreciation of the mission we were attempting 
to fulfill. Itegem, by and large, became for us sort 
of a home away from home. The associations we made 


Ene Burce 
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and cultivated there became more firmly rooted than 
so thac when one night the sudden 
came to break camp 
at first to 


any of us realized, 
and thoroughly unexpected order c 
unable 


Prnieaiacly. we were stunned and 


grasp it’s full significance.” 

By che ame i had finished reading, | already 
made certain inroads into the feeeree I felt chac if 
there was any harm in it, the damage had already been 


had 


done. 


Besides, my eagerness had undermined my will 
to the extent that [ was powerless to do anything but 


read on. 
The Battery must have moved from Itegem to a place 


called Verviers because the next scene. Aeon by a 
fellow named Asper whom | remembered as bemg one 
of the machine-gunners, was laid there. 

“Verviers, ae the part we played in che general 
scheme of chings while stationed there, will live long in 
my memory.’ 

"The day we arrived at our position a mile or two 
from che city of Verviers was leadened-skied and 
cheerless. In convoy since che morning of the previous 


day, the job of setting up the Battery loomed dispropor- 


tionately difficult, but everything was in readiness by 


nightfall.” 
“The firse night passed unevencfully, bur all cl 


dav rumors of paratroopers in the vicinicy kepe drifting 

In, creating an undeniable undercurrent of rension.”’ 
"The machine-gunners had been cautioned ume and 

time again to be especially alert, since the enemy had 


we (nexste 


been making sneak air attacks on Verviers and the roads 
leading co and away from it.” 

"Our second night there proved that the concern felt 
on that score was well-founded, because it was then that 
we machine-gunners fired on our first enemy plane. 
Fortunately fan us, there was a full moon and we were 
able to locare the plane not only by sound, but by sight, 
though we were able co see tt only dimly. Although 
we faled to hie a vital spot, our tracers could be clearly 
seen to riddle che plane's fuselage and wings. Proof 
of our marksmanship was che plane's hasty departure and 
failure co return.” 

“Verviers, being 11 che path of the German counter- 
offensive was close to the front lines and consequently 
not too healthy a spot. It was bombed on more chan 
one occasion by the swift and elusive German jet- 
propelled Me 262, and che presence of Germans or 
German svimpachizers was felt one night when Harry 
Burgis, another machine-gunner, was fired an by a sniper 
concealed somewhere in che surrounding territory.” 

"No, we're not likely to forget Verges 

Suddenly, [| found I was rere words with 1 
parcicular connection, no coherence, and It wasn't he 
before things began to get a litcle dim. 1 immediately 
recognized chis as an indication that my host was 
beginning to awaken. The chagrin I felt 1s indescrib- 
able. I was disappointed bevartd measure. 


In despar- 
ation, [ leaned far over 


the dreamer's shoulder in a 
foolish attempt to grasp one lasc precious sentence, but 
it was The vision slowly faded and became 
chin aw.  Poterackt had awakened. 

I was fceling frustrated and the unaccustomed con- 
cencrative effort Vd expended had left me all but 
exhausted. To 
go on, co relive all that I'd seen in the prophetic dream 


NO PUsEe: 


| needed TCSt wr haven of some Sort. 
“uneenike seeined superfluous and of a nature so boring 
that I couldn’t endure even the thought of ic. 

This tume I wasn’t looking for a character, as such, 
so much as an oafish expression, something that would 
indicate thac che wearer didn't indulge coo much in 
thoughts of a profound nature. I felc as though | 
My 
My new host's face via just 
the degree of blankness 1 was looking for. I slipped 
in ade settled myself co get some ele needed rest. 
One odd impression, hardier than most, hammered its 
way through to che threshhold of the man’s conscious- 
ness, but, finding itself alone, soon left. 

I awoke co utter pandemomum. The guy was 
yelling Ins head off. I must have been asleep for a long 
time because I was groggy. This wasn’t such an easy 
place to rest, anymore. His thoughts were running 
around me in great confusion and | couldn t make bend 
or tails of leis t needed air. It was quite evident 
chac we were still in Verviers, but there seemed to be a 


couldn't abide profundity, noc at this point. 


search soon bore fruit. 


Ac last I slept. 
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lor of excitement. I decided to go up to the CP. and | 
find ouc what was going on. ui 

When | got there, Krapp was just taking over on S-2 
from MacNeal and they were chattering away about 
something. Sounded like Krapp said that the Germans 
were stopped about three miles down the road. Big 
Allied airborne landing. If so, why weren't we out 
at those anti-tank positions instead of here or, at feast, 
formed as infancry or something ? 

"Yes, Mac, 1 just got che official’ wort (ranma 
talion.” This was Le. Schwartz to Le. MacLaughlin 
the two of them crawling through the low flap ae the 
CP. tent. 

“They just got the long-delayed hot poop that the 
Germans were stopped about 12 or 13 miles down the 
road. The official communique states that che situation 
is contained,” Lt. Schwartz continued, backing up to 
the red-hot “pot-belly” and burning another hole in the 
leg of his trousers. 

“Most of the Battery is breathing a sigh of relicf, 
but I saw one guy running down toward the mess hall 
o yelling like an Indian. You'd think the war was over. 
Whar do you think of the news, Cpl. Krapp ?’” asked 
Lr. Mac. 

"Ic’s great, Sir,” replied Krapp, preparing to launch 
into a lone dissercation on his personal views of tactical 
maneuvers since D-Day. 

"Te secms very much to me as though—-” 

But at that moment Cape. Greer came into the C.P. 
to warm himself and discuss the news. Krapp [ell into 
chagrinned silence. 

The relief the Captain felt at the favorable turn of 
events was clearly mirrored in his facial expression. He 
was having Lt. Lynch over that afternoon to give the 
boys what poop was available. J thought of Poteracki's 
dream again and experienced once more a pang of frus- 
tration. 

During this moment of uncertainty it seemed advis- 
able to remain as close to the center of things as possible, 
so I decided to immerse myself in che ego of the Captain. 

I didn’e stay with the Bactery Commander very long, 
but I did stay with him long enough co get to know him 
pretty well. The next day after | moved in, he was 
called to Battalion Headquarters in town for a Battery 
Commanders’ meeting. It was march order. We were 
going back to Antwerp. The Captain had selected a 
position in Holland on che north side of the city just 
before we left for Verviers, and he was hoping that we 
would go there, for the bombs were beginning to come 
from the north and northeast now. Well, it was a cold, 
grey morning the next day and the Bactery moved out 
on the trek home co Antwerp. It seemed she was s 
catching hell and needed us more Lay th 
here now. 


Well, 


pretty well established at the business of swatting ‘em 
down. The Captain was on duty, so we just sat by the 
stove in the C.P. waiting for another one to come in. 
but it had been quiet for sometime now. Capt. Greer 
took a black book from his dispatch case. The fly page 
said, ‘Walter M. Greer, Personal.’’ Say, I didn’t know 
he kept a diary, bur here it was. He flipped the pages 
to the last entry, and began to write. Up to this point, 
I hadn’t seen a word. (I shouldn't cell you this, bur 
I suppose it makes no difference. Spirits just don’e 
know any better.) 

5 Jan., 1945--The events of the last few davs have 
mec swiftly and I’ve had no ume to write to Evelyn, 
much less make entrv here.’ 

“After the B.C. meeting, | called the boys together, 
thac is, che officers and section-leaders, and I told them 
of the march order. They cook 1 without a great deal 
of comment. We were all a bit relieved at ae though 
of going back, I’m sure, for it was not a happy situation 
we had found ourselves in at Verviers. We were 
guarding an important crossroad there from mass 
bombing and none came--only nuisance raids by a few 
scrafers aw now and then a couple of Me 262’s would 
careen in and toss their bombs and scat away. We 
were rarely given permission to fire. The air force 
seemed to have that situation well in hand. Then there 
was the tension of just not knowing. No intelligence 
from anywhere. Only precise Brier: to set up anci- 
mech positions and prepare to occupy them on order. 
No news of the German advances. | watched carefully 
the reaction of the men to these conditions, and it gave 
me courage in what I saw. If che Germans had not 
been stopped we would have occupied those road blocks 
and have slugged it out, toe to toe, until we had stopped 
them cold on those cross-roads, forcing them to delay 
just a few minutes and adding to chat malls -precious time 
our forces needed to rally Gee ; or we would have 
been outflanked immediately, sacrificed, and the spear- 
head would move on. 1 thought we were ready, took 
reassurance from the men where I could find it, and 
refused to dwell on the subject. The Germans were 
stopped below Spa and march order came instead.” 

"On che morning of Dec. 30, we went out of action 
and loaded up. It was an intensely cold morning ; a 
little snow lay on the ground and the fog of the night 
before had frozen on every twig. A fire, under the 
trees, from burning trash, threw a bright orange glow 
on the frozen branches in the half-light of dawn. [| 
was ceminded of a Currier & Ives print. I took a 
reconnaissance party along with me and left an hour 
ahead of the Battery. Shaffer drove the jecp as usual 
and Cpl. Krapp joined me. The rest of the party 
followed in Saraceni's truck. There were mea from all 
sections to aid in laying out the new Battery position 
and guide in the convoy when it arrived. Sgt. Barka 
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and Greer for the range with Sgt. McGrady along for 
the wire reconnaissance and Cpl. Tomarelli, Rotel and 
Kant to handle the guns when they arrived.” 

“The trip was cold, but otherwise uneventful. We 
were to meet Major Stone, who had left che previous 
day, at Brecht. We joined other Battery reconnaissance 
parties at a cafe there and waited. It was late in che 


afternoon when he arrived, We had co go a few miles 


over to Maria ter Heide, or Polygoon as it was more 
commonly <alled, where a quick reconnaissance was to 
be effected for new positions for che Batteries were 
We passed Charlie Battery sitting 
bewildered as to where to go 


beginning to arrive. 
on Sie fide of the road, 


from there.” 

“| was assigned our general areca and took off like the 
proverbial bat with my gang. [ hadn’t much ume, so 
I took a leap at the nearest area with good footing and 
field of fire I could find. Ie was a bleak looking Site, 
bur there was no time co look further. [1 laid it out on 
the run, and the boys started filling a ditch so thar the 
range section could move over the bridge into cherr area. 
I was glad to have a new position hen a change, one | 
could ae out to suit Dog Batcery and not have to take 
over someone else's ideas sane filch.’ 

1 hopped the yeep and rushed back to the town 
square just in time to see D Battery conung in, 
Col. Langston was on the corner and motioned to me. 
He ordered bivouac for the might and a search for 


mines. Movement Into position was to be effected In 


the morning.’ 
"The convey was missing Slug Jug and its crew, a 


machine gun tr uck with Le. Bice: the communication 
truck, aad motor and supply. When these vehicles 
rolled in during the wee hours of che morning, minus 
Gun 3, I heard a tragic story from Lt. DuBose.” 

”The Gun Three tractor had dropped out of the con- 
yoy for minor repairs and was once more pounding 
along followed by the machine-gun truck and com- 
munications. Hitting a stretch of icy road, the tractor 
went over an embankment where she immediately 
caught fire with a full load of ammunition and gasoline 
aboard. Lt. DuBose, with Sgt. Mangione and several 
other men, succeeded in evacuating the crew with its 
three severly injured members, Cp!. Garland Hightman, 
Pfc. Elwood Westenberger, and Pvc. Lou Haslet, co the 
other side of the road and safety. No sooner had the 
last injured man been removed safely when the gas tank 
blew up, followed by repeated explosions ot the go mm. 
50 cal. and other ammo, resulting | in the utter Heme Cais 
of the tractor and all its equipment. The injured men 
were taken immediately to the 41st evacuation hosp tal 
in Maastrict, Holland. Cpl. Hightman and Haslet, 
with concussions, seem to be in the worse danger, though 
Westenberger sustained two broken legs.”’ 

"We are now anxiously awaiting news of these men. 


Thev have served well and their loyalty to the Battery 


has never faltered. We are certain to lose them from 


the Bactery and ther absence will be deeply ele. 
Several members of their crew were in today to ask if 
there was any news of them.” 

‘T note here with pride the courageousness of those 
men who, heedless of their own personal safety and 
without a moment’s hes.tancy, stepped into the burninz 
tractor with its dangerous cargo that threatened at any 
moment to explode in order to extricate the crew and the 
injured men. It was action worthy of the highes: 
recognition and, as a result, they have been recom- 
mended for The Soldier's Medal. The number is large 
and I have some fear of their all not being approved. I 
sincerely lope they are.” 


“The Chapla.n Is go:ng to Maastrict comorraw. 


Perhaps he'll bring good news....” 

This new turn of events so saddened me chat it wes 
sometime after leaving the Captain thac [ fele inchned 
to carry on my normal function. Bur at last, noticing 
that chcre was a general nightly exodus in the general 
direction of the We ville of Polygoon, I decided to 
make a comprchens.ve survey of the situation. 

Polygoon can be described only as thirty-two cafes 
about as far apart as cards in a deck. The man whose 
custom in the pase was that old spore of “taking a little 
one” in each joint up and down any given street Mc in 
che Scaces, mee his march tn Polyeeam If he started 
at one end of the only main chorale Polygoon 
boasts with chac idea in mend, the odds are ten ta one 
against his ever reaching the other end, or if he did, nat 
being able to see much when he did get there. 

The cafes for the most part bear unpronounzeable 
names so che boys have ccenveniencly rechristened the 
most popular of chem, in accordance with their parcicul-r 
pecul.arities, the origin of some lost in obscurity. 

Let's assume cee one of the members of the Baztery 
has decided to go out "on the cown.”” Chances are 
hel start ac che norch end of cown and work his way up. 
More chan likely the firs: place he'll patronize will be 
The Cow And The Calf.” After having downed a 
few here, perhaps he ambles acrass the street about half 
a block away and takes his chances on enter nz “The 
Hole in The Wall.” If he checks his sense o £ delicacy 
ac the door as he goes in, he probably has four or five at 
this place. It’s the only place in town he can get a 
drink for fifteen francs. He probably leaves with a 
slightly rolling gait, but 2 steadily moune:ng appet te 
for cognac. 

About four cafes away, he might turn in at ’The 
Deaf And Dumb Joint” for a couple ot quick ones. 
Afcer he’s been in chere awhile he probably decides tha: 
his nerves are in no shape to take the constant jangling of 
or a monstrosity along one wall which has been somewh’t 


erroneously referred to as a juke box. The place seems 


to be a collecting point for every deaf mute for miles 
around, hence the name. It also explains the presence 
of the juke box. 

By this time our friend is getting to feel soberer by 
the minute, which only means he's actually gerting 
drunker. Cognac acts that way. He escapes just 
before one of the mutes’ siscerly advances reaches the 
paint of something a little less platon:c, and all the way 
to the next joint he cells himself he bets he can walk a 
straight line. 

By now ke's looking for music and a girl who can 
talk, so chances are he'll head a little way down the 
block, cross the streee and go into ‘’Simone's Place.” 
Simone, one of che most accomplished franc-extractors 
in Polygooa, 1s about 19 ycars old with about as much 
cherub:c innocence as Mae West. Every man she talks 
to considers himself the man of the hour, which ts 
usually how long his money holds out. Simone never 
forgets a face or the number of francs that goes with it. 
She’ s a good dancer and on dull nights has been known 
to ites with one man chree times es one cognac. Si- 
mone's mother hovers constantly in the ee eaysttind and 
isn't above having a little sociable drink wien a lad who 
hasn'e had a lceten from home in a long cme and prefers 
the maternal viewpoint. There's a half-sister of some 
Sort or other, bulbous and a liccle banjo-eyed, whose 
favorite pastime SECIS LG be laug!si HNG loudly for no 
apparent reason. 

Around the ume Simone begins to tell him she’s 
going to get to the States by hook or maybe even by 
crook, our man summons his dwindling reserve of 
resistance and what dignity he’s got lying around loose 
and makes a hasty if somewhat unsteady exit. 

When he reaches the end of the screet, hs vision ts 
already somewhat impaired, and he's actually visited 
only a fract:on of the places he might have so far. By 
this time, he feels as though he might be getting a wee 
bit woozy, but he’s gor to that “another litcle drink can’t 
do me any harm” stage, so when he glances to his right 
and sees another long line of cafes, he strikes out m the 
firm belief chat he's going to have just one more then 
go back co camp and hit the sack. Sounds of revelry 
issue from one of the cafes, so he opens the door and 
after it’s soo fate, finds cthac he's got himself into 
Muscles’ Place.” It's yust a little cafe and ‘’Muscles”’, 
the proprietress seems co fill every nook and cranny. 
She's a natural born exhibitionist and will do anything, 
absolutely anything, for a laugh and tonight she’s in top 
farm. Racking in brain to recall all the sweet and 
tender things he's ever heard about womanhood in 
general, the reveler beats a swift retreat. .Once outside, 
he breathes deeply of the night ar, forgets about the 
nightcap, and bends his steps toward home, leaving 
behind him, once more, che Cafe Soc. ety of Polygoon. 

All the field problems we'd been cn in the States, all 
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the classes we'd attended chere, the dummy gun drill. 
gas mask drill, infiltration courses, hikes, POM movies, 
AGE examinations. test fire, fire for record. maincen- 
ance, physical examinations, clothing inspections. our 
sea voyage, all the things we'd been through since 
coming overseas. the aggregate of all these activities 
added up to Polygoon and the mission we performed 
while stationed sae That mission was protection cf 
the vital port of Antwerp from the veritable hail of buzz 
bombs directed by the enemy at her docks. 

It’s true that at Itegem we'd been firing at ‘divers’ 
but our zeal for che as outweighed far ad away our 
record for accuracy. Somewhere someone has the 
statistics on our operations at Polygoon, but the boys 
in the outfit aren't particularly ee ced in facts and 
figures. For in some secret, inviolable nook in the 
consciousness of every man in the outfit 1s the know- 
ledge of a job well done, and with char knowledge 
there’s pride, however fiercely guarded, however often 
denied. There seems to be some by-law in a man’s 
code of ethics that prohibits him from admntting 
the fact that he’s done a good job, that causes him to 
hold up for ridicule anv fife of his own or thar of his 
organization, regardless of how well it’s been performed. 
I Rerce met ae men in the Battery who won't openly 
deride any suggestion that che Brie i “hot.” bur of 
particular significance is the fact chat I've seen very few 
unwilling to come to grips with any outsider who even 
so much as inumates that it isn't. It’s one of life's 
little paradoxes. I’m not worrying about it. | know 
that every man in the Battery fully appreciates the fact 
that we can take our record at Polygoon and lay it 
alongside that of anv ack ack Battery in the whole 
European cheater and not be ashamed. But we don’t 
need statistics. Statistics are for the folks back home. 

Just as we were beginning to get the idea that the 
buzz bomb was here to stay, they stopped coming in. 
There had been no noticeable decrease in Balsiers 
before that time, so it was difficult co believe the offen- 
sive was over. 

Our social life began in dead earnest then, but it was 
doomed to short life. Not many bombless days had 
passed before we got march order and sadly took up ovr 
equipment. We were of the opinion we were going 
somewhere else in Belgium, but wound up on che beats 
of the Rhine in Germany, which shows what happens tc 


opinions in the Army. Our miss:on was the protection 
of a railroad bridge across chat much sought-after river. 
Our position lay near the almost completely decimated 
town of Wesel. Here again our swiftly moving advance 
units left us high and dry, without the possibility of 
even so much as a glimpse of an enemy plane. The 
bovs made themselves comfortable and sar down co 


sweat out victory n Europe. 
i xk ok o* 


This ts May 8, 1945. This ts the day we've all so 
eagarly awaited, the day that brings us a very substantial 
step closer to home. It’s Victory Day in Europe. 

There has been no wild demonstrations, no hilarity, 
nothing burt a sort of quiet acceptance, and sober think- 
ing and the counting of costs; that and a certain 
heightening of the hunger for home. There’s a feeling 
of having performed assigned tasks well and some 
apprehension concerning the future. 

For me, the Spirit of Dog Battery, the job has only 
begun. If the outfit 1s disbanded or proceeds to another 
ieee of action, if they stay in the service or become 
civilians, I'll still be with them all che days of their lives 
because I’ve become a part of them, inseparable, indes- 
tructible. 

Vl be with them the remainder of their lives to help 
them mold their opinions, to constantly remind them of 
the folly of national unpreparedness, to prompt chem 
when they label a man a trar and a fool who says the 
affairs of the weak isn’t che concern of the strong. I['l] 
help them take their rightful places in the butlding of a 
finer and a cleaner ova) and to deal with tyranny with 
ruthlessness and dectsion for the preservation of ideals 
fought for on the bacclefields of the world. 

I'll lead them along the path of tolerance and under- 
standing of moral and economic concepts developed by 
little peoples of little countries under the weight of 
centurtes of injustice and exploitation, ard ‘adler them 
guide the licele people back to normalcy by the 
sppliention of truth and righteousness and freedom. 

These, then, are some ae the things left for me to do, 
and to do them I'll draw from great reserves of strength 
borrowed from each of them in the troubled and perilous 
vears of war, in places like the Ardennes and campaigns 
like the defense of Antwerp, in the many long days and 
weeks and months of static vigilance. 

The cask 1s not a small one — even for me. 
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The occasion of Dog Battery’s first overnight bivouac 
at Edwards, the sad emplacements, the confusing cable 
system, the endless search for guard reliefs in the rain ? 

When D Battery was furnishing commando raiding 
parties in Edwards and they carried their zeal and a lot 
of blank ammo back to the barracks, arousing the ire of 
no less a personage than Major Stone, who came on a 
dead run to investigate what he had every reason to 
believe was the most wholesale massacre since a certain 
St. Valenune’s Day ? 

It was possible, on the same commando raids, 
capture a whole tentful of brass wich nothing more 
formidable chan a grenade consisting of a small paper 
sack of flour or the threatened use of a round of blank 
ammunition? Or after quite obviously shooting a 
nian, how difficulr it was to convince him of his sudden 
demise when, chances are, he never knew a healthier 
moment ? 

Your name was placed on the K.P. Roll of Honor in 
the kirchen for having, with minimum regurgitation, 
braved and bested the obscene horrors of the grease trap? 

Set. Herbert often uttered but never executed the 
threat that he'd have us eating out of mess kits if we 
didn’t cut out the n’ise...and how the guys on the next 
day’s K.P. lise wished co hell he would, just this once...? 

Jimmy Me Cann had to scrub out the coal bins at 
Edwards with Jig Maurone ? 

Clark Forespring got nabbed at Farmingdale by 
Lt. Baum with a barracks bag full of beer bottles ? 

Eddie Piazza fell in the ditch 1n water over his shoes 
on an “Action Stations” one night in Belgium ? 

E.K. Norton used to shout "OATMEAL ! 
BOY ?” 

Louis Fabrizio wrote ’’subtle 
and would shout "Oh, my hump !” 

Phil McDermott went to Holland for a shower and 
got left with Sgt. Murphy by the convoy P Or did 
they miss the cruck on purpose ? 

Frenchy Desaintjean was a steady Sunday K.P. at 
Camp Edwards ? 

“Judo” Leszczynski and Jerry Farmer took the F.D.R. 
by storm ? 

Joe Bedekovich was all dressed in O.D.’s and overcoat 
and took a dive in a mud puddle in the gun park P 

Sgc. Cullum broke down and went out once in awhile 
at Berlaar in Belgium ? 

Art Kasch snored so loud we would think a buzz 
bomb was overhead ? 

“Rosie” Rosenbarger was passing ammo, cutting 
fuzes atid loading one night, doing three jobs? It was 
a sight co behold, a one-man gun crew. 

Pfc. Usher used to pull his rank on every sergeant in 


the Battery-~-and got away with it? 


OH 


33 
letters to fool the censor 


a 


REMEMBER WHEN..? 


Someone sicced the big blonde in the Hole In The 
Wall on Ray Schmidt and by doing so unknowingly 
discovered the only G.I. on record Aue to work up a 
good vid nineteenth century blush ? 

O’Brien was called upon ar least once a day to defend 
the honer and dignity of the Irish ? 

Ledford would give you a haircut for a few francs 
and throw in a gencrous portion of his gentle philosophy 
for good measure, thus improving hae way you looked 
to ce world and the way the world looked to you in 
one simple operation ? 

Lefevre found out it didn’t pay to get too close to the 
big bad buzz bomb and got a broken jaw, a Purple 
eset and five fat juicy Became points to prove iz P 

Dillon broughe his bald pate into the Battery and 
made Pennell’s life sweeter by so doing P 

The old campaigners, Brown, Bodzioney, Beauchamp, 
Ballard, and Carico were transferred into the Battery and 
made you feel like you sull had tags on your clothing ? 

Brande put your heart where your tonsils ought co 
be the first time he rook the Battery plane up ? 

Holmberg came back from a little cycling jaunt in 
Hempstead with a slight case of curvature of the nose ? 
His story was chac the bike threw him. 

We took chat four-mile might hike in Edwards that 
turned out to be about ten, with Asper, Santiago, Phillips 
and a few more machine-gunners sounding off all the 
way, even unto the last foorsore mule ? 

Ballard used that old line on the Polygoon belles chat 


started Oue “Hello, m “dear” and got better as 1f Wence 


along ? 

Dave Carpenter first displayed his individualism at 
Camp Edwards by the simple process of refusing to be 
In step? 

Beauchamp turned out to be an expert parley-vooer 
at Verviers and acted as Battery interpreter ? 

Bauldoff used to mind the time back in East Butler 
when such and such a thing happened ? 

Test Pilot Olson took Dog Battery’s' plane up for 
the first time and so took his rightful place among the 
world’s unsung heroes ¢ 

In the early days of our training, Osborn thought a 
face movement was what an actor used to portray 
emotion—until one of the non-coms gently bur firmly 
changed his mind ? 

Beck wrote five letters one night, then burned them 
thinking they were old ones he'd received ? 

Brazington used to fool everyone about his age and 
never bothered correcting first impressions untul they 
started dropping age limits for discharge ? 

You saw Ratajsky and Spurlock together so much of 
the time, you began to look for a physical junction 


somewhere ? 


Mattis turned down a three day pass to Brussels, 
steadfastly refusing to be entertained by the Army? 
Spent the three days in camp and celebrated in his own 
inimitable way. 

You couldn't use the expression “If you could only 
cook’’ in reference to Parkinson—because he could ? 
Parkinson's Pastries were che talk of the outfit. 

You'd see Duganich alone, or wich Spence, headed 
for che nearest patch of timber with his rifle cradled in 
one arm, and in his eyes that far-off expression as if he 
were listening to something denied your ears, probably 
the music of the hound dogs in che Pennsylvania hills 2 

You went into the supply room to bitch about some- 
thing and Ross gave you such a heart-rending story that 
you felt like volunteering for K.P. ? 

The striking resemblance Zapf, Suit and Horner bore 
for one another had Sgt. Sevigne mumbling sweet 
nothings to himself ? 

| A certain back road in Farmingdale was christened 
“Sheehy's Boulevard” in honor of the guy who used It 
most often and to the bese advantage ? 

Wilga was First Sergeanc, what a formidable appear- 
ance he presented at reveille in the morning—and 
which, incidentally, was the only time of the day he 
appeared to be present, formidably or otherwise ? 

Shorty Elstcom drank wine out of a five-gallon water 
can at Wesel ? 

Ford was Dog Batcery’s Grand Old Man of Baseball 2 
He knew the rules instde out and backwards. 

Kane and Forman performed the almost incredible 


task of doing K.P. with a full field pack ? 


Something 


CONVERSION 


They gave it to us for comfort, 
OF that we're satisfied 

But should ic go over or under 
Is what we couldn't decide 


Webster says it goes outside, 

For years that’s the way it's keen worn, 
But here where it's done by the numbers 
Tradition ts held up for scorn, 


to do with some unauthorized firing of 
Cherbourg. 

Lawson, Mattiucci and Carlson burned up 
night oil and the First Sergeant arguing far far into | 
night ? 

Tomarell and Elst, quite unknowingly, hacked off 
about fifty yards of communication wire so they ous 
hook in electricity to their shack in Longueville ? 

Freter, the Battery clerk, was Dog Battery’s Unknown 
Soldier ? 

Coon broadcast his Baby Snooks routine nightly over 
the range line for che benefit of the boys in the section 
on night duty ? 

Cooper would—to put it politely—discuss the race 
problem in the United States, its pros and cons, touching 
only lightly the pros ? 

Doc Daugherty grew that enviable ‘Duck's hind 
quarters,” the Coiff Continental, second only to the 
one Chronis cultivated ? 

Someone would throw che radar into remote without 
first matching bugs, thus sending Dombrock into a 
towering rage? And how the same general results 
could be achieved by Pennell, Johnson or Henry White 
cutting power on or off without letting radar know ? 

Farmer, Flynn, Ostrowski and Franke attracted a 
lictle attention one night by rearranging the furniture 
somewhat in the Hole In The Wall? The big blonde 
didn't care much for cheir taste, apparently, because she 
changed it back the next morning. 

No D Battery man need go thirsty while Bob Farrar 
presided over the bar in the Hole In The Wall ? 


Before we all became soldiers 

We bought it for warmth and looks, 
But here in this man’s arm 

You wear it by the books. 


The army says it goes inside, 
So you'll always find it there, 
Because by the stroke of a big shor's 
The. sweater clea underwe 


“The fifty gallons of fire” began to cool as the talk 
went on into che night. Three members of our 
machine-gun crew had constructed this stove and had 
dubbed it the “fifty gallons of fire,” finding solace in 
the name alone, perhaps. 

One of the bovs had pulled an old “bitch” our of 
the mothballs. 

“What a beatin’ we took tn basic training,” he said 
bitterly. "I don’t think Til ever forgive those guys 
for the way they drove us. How about it, Mike ?” 

Mike was no conversationalist. When he spoke at 
all, it was with reluctance. He was a big man, big 
in body, big in nature, with a quality of isolation, Alroce 
incroversion, that we who knew him respected and 
tryed not to violate. An inveterate cobacco-chewer, he 
now shifted his quid and spat a long brown stream. 
Recognizing the sign that Mike was about to embark 
on one of his rare flights of loquacity, we respectfully 
settled back to listen. 

“Yeah, guess we all took a beatin’, all right.’’ He 
chuckled a little as a thought struck him. ’’Never 
forget one ume when Shapson, Bailey and I had to dig 
a lacrine. It was ac Camp Davis, the only place in the 
world you could slip in che mud, fall, and come up with 
a mouthful of dust.” 

"Guess J don’t have to remind you guys of thar hike 
we took there. That ten-miler with a full field pack. 
Maybe vou remember, too, thar the North Carolina 
sun had turned us into so much lobster meat-----”’ 

“Sure I remember,” cut in Youngmark. "I 

“Okay, Meats, okay, we know all about it,” said 
Burgis curtly, rude in. his eagerness to hear the full 
details of Mike’s trial. Youngmark fell tnto chastised 
silence. 

Mike seemed not to notice the interruption. 

“I damned near got out of that hike,’* he continued. 
"I was listed for guard duty that day and I was just 
beginning to congratulate myself on gettin’ the best 

of the deal—”’ 

"You ain’t kiddin,’ 1c was the best of the deal,’’ 
Hamilton chimed in. "'The B.C. takin’ us out to chat 
swamp to get us used to being bit by mosquitos—as if 
they couldn’t come to the barracks after us like thev 
had been doing.”’ 

Sounds of appreciation went around the little circle. 
Joe went on as if thinking aloud. 

"Boy, I tell you my back was medium rare, but it 
A _ wasn't botherin’ me none because of thar guard duty. 
| 
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FIFTY GALLONS OF FIRE 
By Pfc Joseph Asper 


I was chinkin’ about you guys, though. I know, 
‘cause chat was how che First Snapper spotted me, 
standin’ out in the Battery area, seein’ you off.’ 

*’Now what the hell you doin’?’ he yelled at me. 
I began thinkin’ up excuses just in case I'd done some- 
thing wrong.” 

”™"’Nothin’,’ [ said.” 

*"Then suppose you put on your field pack and join 
us ? [ heaved a sigh of relief.”’ 

"Sorry, Sarge, I'm on guard.’ 

“Then he peed the ier oe 

"Oh, no you ain’t’, he said. ’One of the sun- 
burned boys is taking your place.’ 

“I was dazed and ida: t have no comeback, so along 
with a couple other unfortunate guys, I dragged my 
body and what was left of my morale back to the 
barracks and made up a full field pack. Guess by 
rights we should have run to catch up with the Battery, 
bue instead we just walked, 1f you can call keepin’ up 
with the B.C. walkin’.”’ 

“Never saw anyone as skinny as that guy able to 
keep up such a killin’ pace,” offered Spence. Every- 
one solemnly agreed. 

Joe went on. “'Those damned straps even on a 
normal back are tough enough, but lay ‘em across a 
back burned co the blisterin’ point, throw in  sweat- 
soaked fatigues and you got a deal chat ain't hardly 
bearable. Why, once after a ten-minute break I had 
to get Shapson and Bailey to help me into my damned 
pack. It took a little time and before you knew it, the 
First was on our tail for holding up the whole Battery.” 

“Guess the old First didn’t forget it, either, ‘cause no 
sooner had we hit our bivouac area and were tryin’ to 
get set up for the night, who shows up but the Snapper 
Invitin’ Shapson, Bailey and me to a Ittele latrine diggin’ 
party. He put me in charge, but that didn’t mean 
much except that I had to round up the other two guys 
and listen to their bitchin’. Finally got ’em together, 
though, and between the three of us we managed to get 
the damn straddle trench dug. Yeah, we got it dug, 
even if it did look like Bailey had paced it off while he 
was drunk as hell. Remember Lt. DuBose inspecting 
the thing and makin’ some pretty mean remarks, but 
it was dark as hell by that time and a latrine trench ain't 
no thing of beauty, even it’s perfect. So, what the 
hell. we called it a day.” 

"So I guess you can’t blame me for saying I really 


took a beatin’ in basic.” 
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OPEN "EERDER 


Dear Wally : 


You asked me what my present job was. Well, 
to be cruchful, it’s a cross between a Chaplain and 


Mr. Anthony. 


Some of the things that go on may 
meterese you. 


Every day is different That's what 
makes the job interesting, let alone some of the 
questions that are asked by the men. To mention a 
few, a recently made Pfc, who had stripes sewed on 
everything including his woolen underwear, came to the 
supply room and demanded of me some waterproof 
stripes to sew on his raincoat. No, that’s only one of 
the things. Another lad thought he would come in 
and take a loan of the cot stretcher. 
he is sleeping on is a bit shore. 
on. 


He said the cot 
I could go on and 
There 1s one other that | have cto tell—the wa 

the nomenclature is abused. Mussette bag is called a 
gasset bag, leggins are leghorns, salvage ts salvation, and 
many more, There are days when I just sit and wonder 
what's coming off next. And it does happen. Shoe 
laces are turned in for salvage, and ane boy wanted his 
winter issue of handkerchiefs, had heard someone say 
in the latrine thac the supply was issuing woolen hand- 
kerchtefs for the cold weather. That’s nor all. I was 
called on to settle a dispute between two privates who 
were arguing over neckue sizes. The toilet - paper 
dispute 1s something chat often has to be settled. You 
know there’s an'allowance of so many sheets per day 
Well, there are times when the beer and 
pretzels ask for a leave and a few more sheets are 
required. Telling a man to use both sides has been 
a common practice of his bunk mate. 


per man. 


BROWN KNOWS 


Who helps the rst Sgt.—shines up his shoes ? 
Who washes and irons his clothes ? 

Who gives him a neck tie or hanky to use ? 
There's only one answer—Brown knows. 


Who flatters the Captain—gives him the snow ? 
Who follows wherever he goes ? 
Who acts as his yes-man—never says “No?” 


There's still buc one answer—Brown kno 


Then we have the ridge runners always want 
shed their shoes. Really they aren't necess 


claim, it's just a habit people had gotten into and shoes” ‘ 


were only a burden. Checking their laundry slips 


before sending them out to the Battery laundry has been — 


much fun. The required slip can never be found. I 
doube whecher the laundry will wash overshoes, but they 
will send them. Records from the firing range are 
sent to the supply for requisitioning of medals. Ar the 
time of issue, it scems that we have a Battery of experts. 

The soap situation is a stiff one. The allowance 1s 
small and the men have to limit their washing to a 
logical sequence to get full advancage of che soap water. 
It should go from whites to underwear and then finally 
fatigues and last, web equipment. When the wash is 
hung out to dry, one will never know what the color 
of the fatigues was. The web equipmenc is always 
very colorful, and the underwear is out of this world. 
Pink, blue and green moth-eaten handkerchiefs seem 
to be the fad after wash day. Ac times when there 
are shortages and lack of the necessary equipment, my 
job is to tell them the best way to do without tt. Some 
of the boys have discovered that a bayonet has other 
uses besides a can opener. Using a gas mask for a 
pillow is out, but it makes a wonderful carrier for 
shaving equipment, with a spare pockec for carrying 
smokes. 

So if you ever have to get in the army, Wally, ask 
for a nice easy job like digging latrines or permanent 
K.P. You'll have a better chance of staying out of 
Section Eight. 

Your friend, 


/ NICK PIRONE 
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AAN DE OFFICIEREN EN MANSCHAPPEN VAN HET 136° BATAL / 
LUCHTAFWEERGESCHUT VAN HET AMERIKAANSCHE LEGER. : 


Leiding en Personeel der P.V.B.A. Drukkerij De Vos-Van Kleef zijn er fier op en dankbaar voor dit gede 
te hebben kunnen drukken. Zij zijn er zich volkomen van bewusc dat uw Bataljon tijdens de verdediging van h 
gelictd Antwerpen wellicht de vliegende bom neergeschoten heeft die én de werkplaatsen waar dit bock werd 
cca én het leven van hun allen zou kunnen vernietigen hebben. 


Gaarne hebben zij alles gedaan en al hunne middelen ter beschikking gesteld opdat uwe opdracht zoo spoedig 
mogelijk kon afgewerkt wonten Verschillende medewerkers hebben er gaarne hun jaarlijksch verlof voor opge- 


offerd. | 
, 


Z1) darken ook in het bizonder uwe afgevaardigden, Korporaals Van Adestine, Bott en Magee die met hen voort- 
durend samengewerkt hebben en wier zorgen en geduld toegelaten hebben alle taalhindernissen met succes te over- 
winnicn, 


Buy de zoo talrijke lofbetuigingen die uwe eenheid door de hooge militaire gezagvoerders werden toegestuurd 
weze het hun coegelaten de uitdrukking van hunne oprechte dankbaarheid te voegen. 


_ Drukkerij De Vos-Van Kleef P.V.B.A. 


M. DELUYKER K. SCHENSGE 


Directeur Alg. Directeur 


(English Translation) 


TO THE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OF THE 136TH AAA GUN BATTALION ¥ |) : 


The Management and Staff of De Vos-Van Kleef, Ltd., publishers of this book, are proud and grateful to have 

been honored ie their selection to perform this work. They are fully mindful of the fact that any one of the many | 
flying bombs shot down by your Battalion in its defense of our beloved city of Antwerp might have « 
the very workshop in which, eventually, this book was published, with consequent loss of lite among em 


Every facility of this orgamization was willingly placed at the disposal of your unit, many 
sacrificing their annual vacation period in order that the work might be completed without del 


They chank especially Corporals Van Adestine, Bote and Magee who have constantly worke 


whose diligence and patience permitted them to overcome the denguage barrier. bal : ™ 
1% id 


To the many words of praise accorded your unit by high military authorities, 1 
of sincere appreciation. ; 
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423 N. Washington St., Butler, Pa. 
Teasdale, Utah 

1529 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
2001 Hillerest., Ft Worth, Texas 


Marmora, N. J. 

321 36th St., McKeesport, Pa. 
Petrolia, Pa. 

1635 N. Central Ave., Chicago, Il. 
921 N. Euclid Ave., Oak Park, II. 
Brownstown, IIL. 

1930 Harrison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BATTALION PERSONNEL ROSTER 


BATTALION OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Dunlap, James A., Jr. Harvard, Mass. 


Guyton, Pau! 0. P. O. Box 956, Bradenton, Fla. 
Jordan, Dick M. 125 Abingdon Ave., Kenilworth, Ill. 

& McCann, Joseph P. 2546 Creston Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
McLaughlin, Ian E. 2924 Venture Dr., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Scheurich, Gregory J. 604 Kilbourne Ave., Tomah, Wisc. 


Schoellhamer, Jack E. Box 664, RD No. 1, Redwood City, 
Calif. 
1225 S. Point View, Las Angeles, Calif. 


1521 Crittenden St., NW, Wash. D. C. 


Schwartz, Douglas 
Simkowitz, Sidney 


: Wilson, Charles A.,Jr. 2019 Main St., Stratford, Conn. 
Baker, John D. Mendon, Utah 
Crane, Frank J. 353 Winthrop St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grant, Kenneth E. Stop 36, Schenectady Rd., Albany, 


N.Y. 
1301 E. 37th S1., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
71 Ferry St., Middletown, Conn. 


Mortimer, Harold J. 
Dzialo, Theodore 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE MEDICAL DETACHMENT ~ 


Ifaug, John V. 330} S. Washington St., Butler, Pa. 
Worgan, Malcolm S. Mullen Ave., Luke Md. 

Anderson, John C. Middle St., W. Brownsville, Pa. 
Hines, Cecil J. RD No. 2, Slippery Rock. Pa. 


La Tona, John A. 
Wood, George A. Jr. 


3020 West Park Hill, Milwaukee, Wis. 
494 Ella St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF HEADQUARTERS BATTERY 


c/o Worthy Hotel, Springfield, Mass. 

2231 Giddings St., Chicago, II. 

5074 Eastlawn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

459 Sackett St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1740 Grand Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

302 S. Poplar St., Urbana, II. 

Rox 81, Lime Rock, Conn. 

201 Clinton St., New York, N. Y. 

6507 20th Ave., (Greenmeadows) 
Hyattsville, Md. 

421 So. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, III. 

1515 Selwyn Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

167 Clendenny Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

256 William St., Pittston, Pa. 

4463 W. Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 

3409 Alabama Ave., S.E.. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fairmount & Grandview Ave., Vine- 
land, N. J. 

426 Melba St., Dallas, 8, Texas. 

1407 West 8th St., Topeka, Kan. 

101 South St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

6928 S. Perry Ave., Chieago, Hl. 

7348 Ridge Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


240 Jersey Ave., Cliffside Park. N.J. 


309 W. Main St., Salem, I. 
2837 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Il. 


5138 N. Winchester Ave., Chicago, II. 


Gershel Ave., Norman, N. J. 


Gregerson, John O. 5429 Lexington St., Chicago, III. 


Hinke, Raymond A. 228 Market St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
Matlack, Norman C. 358 N. Main St., Butler, Pa. 
Otten, John H. 73 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, Ill. 
Pedze, Steve RD No. 1, Mapleton, IL. 

Rob, Frank V. RD No. 2, Karns City, Pa. 


Scarpeachi, Anthony J. 
Skidmore, James M. 
Durante, Frank 
Gellermann, Ervin C. 


122 Franklin St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
225 Maple Ave., Frostburg, Md. 
956 E. 217 St., New York, N.Y. 
Syracuse, Nebr. 


Harris, Frank C. 17 Manor Circle, Tukoma Park, Md. 
Hirth, Harvey E. 3544 K. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas, Eli D., Sr. 206 North Coreil St., Ville Platte, La. 
Adams, Orville 219 Adame St., Charleston, Ill. 


Bastin, William A. 
Brandon, Car! 
Braun, Luwrence A. 


1026 Fallowfield Ave., Charleroi, Pa. 
311 Elm St., Butler, Pa. 
5494 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Brown, Willis E. RD No. 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 
Christie, Ralph W. RD No. 5, Butler, Pa. 

Davis, Robert D. 1411 Poplar St. Terre Laute, Ind. — 
Debiec, Joseph A. 120 Wilker St., Aliquippa, Pa. — 
DeMeza, Francis J. 616 M. Si, N.E., Washingtor ( 
Garland, Roy E. 1215 S. Hickory, Centralia 

Golomb, Samuel 4854 N. Rid 

Gordon, George L, ‘ 


Hendricks, George K. 


ot 
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Kiesewetter, Louis G. 
Lucarini, Patsy P. 
MeMullen. Paul C. 
MecMunn, Robert G. 
Messina, Vincent P. 
Micali. Robert 
Palmer. Earle H.. Jr. 
Parker. George A. 
Sack, Frank R. 
Truitt. Hubert I. 
Tykwinski, John S. 
Whitney. John R.. Jr. 
Willman, Charles F. Sr. 
Bien. Rudolph W. 
Brigham, George A. 


Caldwell, Edwin 
Cocuzzo. Joseph D. 
Cohen, John M. 


Ackermann, Milton H. 


Anusacavage, Jolin F. 
Arcaro, Peter 
Ayers, Emmett G. 


Bailey. Richard C. 
Baldinger, Eugene J. 
Baldukas, John N. 
Bedsaul, Jesse P. 
Bennie, William S. 


Bevilacqua, John V. 
Bissey, Eldon P. 
Black, Russell J. 


Blake, Lester L. 
Bones. Edward <A. 
Bott. Peter P. Jr. 
Boyer. John R. 
Brady, Thomas 
Browder, Charles W. 
Brown, James F. 
Cain, Thomas L. : 
Calder, James M. Jr. 
Caputo, Russell 
Carter, Melvin kK. 
Cauthen, Leroy P. 
Chisholm, John R. W. 
Christy, Clair G. 
Ciancaglini, Anthony R. 
Clary, Frank R. 
Clifford, Jolin F. 


Cline, Charles E. 


Brotherston, Edward W. 


Cousins, William M. Jr. 


115 80th St., No. Bergen, N. J. 
509 212th St., New York. N.Y. 
510 W. Washington, Bloomington, III. 
Ardara, Pa. 

Box 613, Petrolia, Pa. 

5540 Willows Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
North Woodstock, N. H. 

411 Reed Ave., Peoria, Il. 

225 Emerson St.. Vandergrift, Pa. 
RD No. 1, Mahoning, Pu. 

201 8th St. Jersey City, N. J. 

280 Beacon St., Boston, Muss. 

917 St. Charles Ave., Arbutus, Md. 
1022 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
201 Moulton St., Watertown, N.Y. 
Box 22, Clyde, N. D. 

3517 N. 35th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Oregon St., Maplewood, N. J. 
1136 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
1304 Tuskeena St., Wetumpka. Ala. 


119-37 Metropolitan Ave., Kew Gar- 
dens, L.1., New York 

33 South Grant St., Shenandoah, Pa. 

4116 13th St, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

3915 Albemarle St, N.W. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

108 West 8th Ave., Monmouth, III. 

2204 North ith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

716 8th St, Racine, Wis. 

Galax, Virginia. 

2706 North Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, 
HI. 

2138 South 10th S:., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1625 East Lincoln Ave., Deeatur, Il. 

25 Liberty Parkway, Dundalk, Mary- 
land. 

Route No. 1, Box 42, Crown City, Ohio 

2035 South Division St., Elroy, Wis. 

4055 School St., Chicago, III. 

32 West Walnut St., Marietta, Pa. 

2450 South Lee St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cora, III. 

1227 West Hilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. F. D. No. 1, Frostburg. Maryland 

Rural Route No. 1, Washington, 11]. 

5627 heMahen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1314 East 3rd St., Centralia, Hl. 

1002 Maxwell St., Chicago, III. 

1913 Slauson Ave.. Racine, Wis. 

RD No. 1, Branchton, Pa. 

2104 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Box 62, Deer Park, Maryland 

8604 South Manistee Ave., Chicago, 
Ji. 

Deer Park Rd., Owings Mills, Mary- 
Jand 

1423) 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1025 Queen St., Lafayette, Indiana. 

46 Fountain Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y. 

2208 Market $t., Wilmington, Dela- 

ware 


410 South Poplar St., Briston, Okla- 


Davidson, Thomas J. 
Derkatch, David 
Frauley, Joseph S, 
Fulford, Lysle W. 
Kanter, Frederick W. 


Kenses, Alfred M. 
Liapine, Henry F. 

Listy, Robert H. 

Perry, Bundy 

Phelan, Riehard J. 
Ruhala, Alexander J. 
Seinsoth, Joseph F. 
Ziolkowski. Bernard J. 
Blakeley, Joseph D. 
Frey, Donald C. 
Goodman, Sidney 
Meadows, George C. Jr. 
Taylor, Elmore C. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF A BATTERY 


Depanfilis, Ernest E. 
Digiacomo, Pasquale C. 
Dimeo, Michael 


Doerr, Walter H. 
Donovan, Donald J. 
Dougherty, John F. 


Dougherty, William J. 


Dozier, Ralph H. 
Durflinger. Loren L. 
Eells, George J. 


Essex, James A. 
Flanigan, James P. 
Fox, William R. 


Garrison, Jamies F. 
Genua, Frank T. 
George, Lawrence R. 
Haase, Louis A. 
Hackbarth, George A. 
Hagenau, Harvey H. 


Hance, Paul W. 
Hanna, Robert T. 


Harrison, Sears J. 


Heck, Robert A. 


Hills, Lester D. 
Holden, Regis M. 
Hunizicker, Ralph L. 


Jackson, Matthew E. 
Jacobson, Francis J. 
Klein, Harry 


Kowalski, Chester A. 
Kuharich, Charles 
Kuzma, Andrew E. 
Kuzmovich, Nicholas 


218 Insurance Ave., Beaver, Pa. 
868 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
15 Hutehinson St.. Dorchester, Mass. 
2910 Sth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
c/o Berg 140-35 72nd Rel, 
Hills, N.Y. 
1701 N. Crawford St, Chicago, II, 
77 Abbey St., Chicopee, Mass. 
110) Franklin St, De Kalb., IU. 
RD No. 1, Pratts Fork, Ohio 
Hayward, Wis. 
3122 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1107 Carroll St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
2163 S. 15th St., Milwaukee. Wis. 
113 Fourth Ave., Butler, Pa. 
609 Sixteenth St.. Racine, Wis. 
5005 N. 9th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
1311 Clay Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
MeLean, Tl. 


Forest 


925 Marlyn Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2006 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. F. D. Box 187. Mount lolly Rdl., 
Beverly, N. J. 

Lodgepole, South Dakota 

3002 Flourney St.. Chicago, 111. 

2139 South Hancock St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

2811 West Passyunk Ave., Philadel- 
phia. Penna. 

600 West Center St., Fairfield, il. 

622 East Locust St., Bloomington, IH. 

2018 South Second St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

412 Richmond St, Alma, Mich. 

Mount Savage, Maryland 

222 Old Battle Grove Rd., Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Donnellson. HI. 

113 North 8th St, Easton, Pa. 

Villa Ridge, III. 

512 West Franklin St., Waupun, Wis. 

RD No. 2, Karns City, Pa. 

c/o E, P. Ormsby, RD No. 1, Fond 
du Lae, Wis. 

R. F. D. No. 3, Olney, HI. ' 

1513 West Irving Park Blvd., Chica- 


go, IIL. 

308 Cliff Ave., Racine, Wis. 

8333 Herman Gardens Mall, Deirpit, 
Michigan 

Martinsville, Il. 

39 Penn St., Manor, Pa. 

3330 North Normandy Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rural Route No. 3, DuQuoin, TI. 

537 Germania S1., Eau Claire, Wis. 

$12 Varnum St, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

2336 West Superior St., Chicago, III. 

657 Melrose S1., Chicago, Ill. 

915 Wilson St., Gallitzin, Pa. 

Box 245, Ernest, Pa. 


— 
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Lane, Raymond R, 
Lang, David A. 
Larkin, Wayne C. 
Leffler, William S. 
Leslie, Charles F, 
Lewis. Robert 
Lloyd, Walter J. 
Luezywko, Jerome S. 


Ludwig, Paul L. 
Lutz, Otis C. 
Mangan, Eugene D, 
Marecosa, Joseph Jr. 
Marusak, Juseph A. 
Massa, Jiorti M. 
Matrona, Car! F. Jr. 
McBride, Lawrence 


MeCauley. Thomas W. 
MeCuntcheon, James E. 
Mehnight, Leo J. 
Meyer. Clarence J. 
Miller. Marry V. 


Miller, Lawrence R. 


Nolsbeim. Raymond L. 


O'Ulara, Leo B. 
Olehin, Arthar M. 


Pachard. Stanley J. 
Parker. Edward J. 


Patin. Ralph G. 


Peters, Norbert 8, 
Pieree, Urban D. 
Pimental, Ernest B. 


Pohimian, Harry A. 


Polk, Cephus 
Prepelitza. William D. 


Renkieviez, Frederick 
Renye, Francis X. 
Rick, Harry J. 
Roberts, Jolin F. 
Robinson, Benton 
Rogers, Robert 


Alms, Clarence 
Balaban, William 
Ballinger, Albert E. 
Balzer, Clayton P. 
Belangio, Anthony M. 
Benedict, John F. 
Bernard, Ledger 


Beyer, Alexander F. 
Bladt, Edmund J. P. 
Blinky, Michael 
Blomberg, Edwin L. 
Booth, Arnold W. 


Salem, Arkansas 

22 Boynton St., Lynn, Massachusetts 

1008 1]th Ave., SW., Fort Dodge, Iowa 

42 Front St., Vestaburg, Pa. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Cambridge, N.Y. 

14 East Vine St., Shickshinny, Pa. 

512 Scott $1., Baltimore, Maryland 

1910 West Windlake Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

6347 South May S1., Chicago, Hl. 

Nauvoo, III. 

i18 Prospect Ave, Scranton, Pa. 

1503 East 60th St., Chicago, Il. 

1307 Highwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

130 67th St., West New York, N.J. 

4714 North Kelso Ave., Chicago, I. 

6718 Minnesota Ave., Saint Louis, 
Missouri 

7048 South Lowe Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Barton, Maryland 

2822 North 26th S1., Philadelphia, Pa. 

299 South Park Ave., Fond du Lae, 
Wis. 

Charlestown St., Lonaconing, Mary- 
land 

26 Algoma St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

227 East Pearl St, Butler, Pa. 

1505 South Charles S1., Baltimore, 
Maryland 

1277 Bender Ave., East Cleveland, 
Ohio 

3103 Niagara St. Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Petrolia, Pa. 

2824-A West Lincoln Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

30 Olcott St. Fond du Lac. Wis. 

5 Gedney St., Augusta, Maine 

152 West 84th St., c/o Scheffer, New 
York, N. Y. 

9428 Park Lane South, Woodhaven, 
Le aN 

D’Lo. Mississippi 

3604 West Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

6103 Wheeler St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

2725 North Opal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3311 North Leavitt St.. Chicago, IIL. 

1814 North Mason Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 

R. F. D. Mount Dora, Florida 

511 East 6th St., Los Angeles, Culif. 


Rollo, Joseph A. 
Rowling, Rohert W. 
Russell, Louis F. 
Sanders, Marvin T. 


Schultz, Ear} 
Schultz, Harry E. 
Schwartz, Max M. 


Serpe, Emil CG. 
Showalter, John R. 
Smith, Dan W. 
Smith, Ralph L. 
Smith, Roy E. 
Spisak, John S. 
Stakem, Daniel J. Jr. 


Steinberg, Joseph 
Strosnider, John T. 


Tate, Marshall 
Tuwes, Eugene J. 
Timmons, Donald S. 
Trhlik. George L. 


Tucker, John E. 


Van Adestine, John C. 
Van Brocklin, Clayton 
Vanek. John E. 


Van Woert. Robert E. 
Wakefield, T. J. 


Waulloch, Harry J. 


Weaver, Harry H. 
Westervellt, James F.S. 


Wey, Frank A. 

Wheat, William J. 
Wiemert, Norman R. 
Willoughby, Allen C. 
Wilson. Herman A. 
Youngberg, Malcolm H. 


Zaretsky, William A. 


Zavitoski, Bdward 
Zucearo, Fred 


1618 Jackson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Route No. 1, Grafton, Tl. S 
Rural Route No. 1, DuQuoin, Ill. 
2357 South Riverside Drive, Fort 
Worth, Texas 
5424 Washington Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 
3656 West Huron St., Chicago, IIl. 
c/o Robbins, 4000 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 
2419 Olive St., Racine, Wis. 
Box No. 41, West Salisbury, Pa. 
Route No. 2, Jonesboro, Ill. 
Tf East North Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Claysburg, Pa. 
RD No. 1, Prospect, Pa. 
25 East Main St., Lonaconing, Mary- 
Jand 
1909 South 4th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
2817 Sparrows Point Rd., Sparrows 
Point, Maryland 
107 South Maple St., Salem, Ill. 
Nelson Rd., Pikesville, Maryland 
635 East Meyer St., Monticello, Il. 
2740 West Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, 
Maryland 
5709 North Magnolia Ave., Chicago, 
Tl. 
236 4th St., Fond du Lae, Wis. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Russell, New York 
Box 75, Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York 
76 Koclas Drive, Netcong, N. J. 
Route No. 7, Box 270, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
2362-A South Howell Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
RD Evans City, Pa. 
38 Mellor Ave., Baltimore 22, Mary- 
land. 
315 West Ferdon St. Litchfield, Il. 
241 Winans Ave., Hillside, N. J. 
2325 Berg St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5501 Auth Rd., SE, Washington, D.C. 
R. F. D. No. 3, Axton, Virginia 
4625 North Winchester St. Chicago, 
Tl. 
485 East Vitth St, New York City, 
Noe 
42 16th Ave., Newark, N. J. 
1717 North Cicero Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF B BATTERY 


Jacob, Hl. 

2624 S. Mildred St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beverly Rd., Burlington, N. J. 

748 Olinger St., Huntington, Ind. 

156 Garside St., Newark, N. J. 

Denver, Ind. 

758 Plymouth Ave. North, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Box 103, Schwertner, Texas 

Audubon, Ia. ’ 

1008 Kristufek Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 

1041 N. Lawler Ave., Chicago, Wl. 

530 Erie St., Storm Lake, Ia. 


Boyce, Frank L. 
Boylan, Thomas P. 
Brown, Norman T. 
Brown, Robert H. 
Bryant, Norman A. 


Buck, Alvin F. 
Burgess, Emery E. 
Burkholder, Karl W, 
Canfield, Eben W. 
Cannon, Joe H. 
Christy, Clurence O. 
Clark, Guy Ke 
+9 . a 


c/o P. kK. Store, Clarksburg, W. Vu. 
6417 Garman St.. Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Route 1. Elkton. Md. 

745 W. Garfield Blwd., Chic 
10335 Bloomfield St, N. 

Calif. 

1206 S. Oak $t., Bluomin 
Route 1, Reedy, W.) a 
Garrett, Pas 


=| 


Cornelius, James H. 
Croker, Robert A. 
Crow, Paul E. 
Dambaugh, Ernest B. 
Davenport, Leroy 
Daymude, Eugene L. 
DeCamp, Morris J. 
Dinello, Anthony B. 
DiPietro, Alfred T. 
Donald, David W. 
Dornton, Robert 
Drought, Clifford B. 


Duckworth, Melvin L. 


Dunbar, Ralph S. 
Elliott, Dan B. 
Engstrom, Marvin L. 
Ferreri, Frank J. 
Fique, Robert L. 


Foster, Richard k. 


Freepartner, Robert J. 


Fuller. William H. 
Garrett, Robert T. Sr. 
Genengels, Lawrence 
Gerstenfeld, Milton 
Gosik, Frederick 
Gossett, Howard C. 
Gould, Harvey 
Grosso, Pasquale J. 
Gurowitz, Samuel 


Hadley, John N. 
Harland, Raymond E. 
Hart, Robert F. 
Harting, Lawrence W. 
Hedrick, Dean L. 
Henry, Mike T. 
Heron, Harry A. 
Hershey, Burton Y. 
Hiehel, Thoma: W. 
Holtz, Steven R. 
Hotchkiss, Raymond 
Howard, Charles W. 


Istvanik, John 

Ivey, Donald W. 
Jahn, Walter W. 
James, Morris L. 
James, Thomas 
Jones, Clair W. 
Jordan, George R. 
Kazen, Martin 
Kennedy, Frank A 
Kinion, Orville F. 
Knutowski, Edward 
Krekorian, Arthur J. 
Kuck, William F. 
Kusz, Ervin 
LaForce, Raymond F. 


_ LeViness, Joseph P. 


Lingsweiler, Raymond 
Lion, Charles W. 
Magallanes, Nicholas 
Magee, Clifford R. 
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Cornelius, Clifford A. 


11 Laura St., Rochester, N. Y. 

154 Jacoby St.. Johnstown, Pa. 

116 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 

207 S. 9th St., Lewisburg, Pa. 

RD No. 1, Portersville, Butler Co., Pa. 

610 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 

42 Decatur St., Kensington, Md. 

4614 Paulina St., Chicago, III. 

2822 N. 7ith Ave., Elmwood Park, II. 

3108 N. Napa St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1355 Magee Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newcomb, Md. 

RD No. 1, Williamstown, N. Y.> 

RD No. 1. Frostburg, Md. 

128 Washington Blvd., Centralia, III. 

Route No. 1. Trussville, Ala. 

937 Tenth St., Racine, Wis. 

3602 Holland Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

35035 W. Belvedere Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 

114 Seventh St., Peoria, Il. 

5239 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 

234 E. Main St., Frosthurg, Md. 

1030 N. Luzerne Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

2408 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1415 Fulton Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

3866 Gladwin, Detroit, Mich. 

RD No. 1, Fredericktown, Pa. 

5646 N. Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2031 S. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

§853 Warrington Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

602 E. Walnut St., Frankfort, Ind. 

1336 W. Roscoe St., Chicago, HI. 

4322 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Il. 

1425 S. Poplar St., Centralia, III. 

2643 W. Leland Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 

925 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 

1632 University Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

540 W. Main St., Hummelstown, Pa. 

2938 N. 78th Court, Elmwood Park, JII. 

1839 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. 

6 Bloomingdale Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 

1212 McCormick Ave., Washington, 
Ind. 

863 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1321 Butler St., Easton, Pa. 

5617 Byron St., Chicago, III. 

1314 N. Maple St., Decatur, Ill. 

1011 W. Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Main St., Donaldson, Pa. 

Route 2, Thurmont, Md. 

321 Wolf St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

109 Spruce St., Pulaski, Va. 

7201 Natural Bridge, St. Louis, Mo. 

1718 S. 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

45 Alvin St., Providence, R.1. 

4712 W. Schubert Ave., Chicago, IIE. 

1924 S. 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

697 Riverside Ave., Burlington, Vt. 

1407 E. 54th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

914 S. Wisconsin Ave., Racine, Wis. 

2035 S. 67th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

552 S. St. Louis St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

3801 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, II]. 


Maresh, Edward C. 
Martin, Isaac D. 
Martin, Kenneth J. 
Maxwell, Arthur S. 
Meredith, James C. Jr. 
Migliarese, Anthony L. 
Moccio, Anthony S. 
Montgomery, Thomas J. 
Moody, Glenn D. 
Morris, Luwton L. 
Musati, John J. 
Nagler, Thaddeus L. 
Nelson, Edwin 
O'Connor, Hoge 

Otos, Lloyd M. 
Pacifico, John J. 
Palladino, Ralph J. 
Petersen, Carl R. 
Plunkett, Thomas 
Primmer, Paul F. 
Raber, Stanley E. 
Racano, James B. 
Racano, Louis 
Radlein, Lawrence M. 
Rauch, Jack 

Rhyan, Delbert W. 


Ronea, Theodore P. 
Rosfeld, John H. 
Ryder, Durston A. 
Savage, James W. 
Schaefer, Harry J. 


Scrafano, Salvatore S.J. 


Shuck, David L. 
Shultz. Elmer A. 


Shuttleworth, George C. 


Sima, Elmer 
Simmons, Rohert C. 
Siple, Floyd N. 
Sledd, Virgil W. 
Smejkal, Olderich R. 
Smithers, Edwin C. 
Smolinski, Edward F. 
Sorgie, Nunzio P. 
Spagnoli, Adolph 
Spangler, Dale B. 
Spencer, Harold E. 
Stevens, Eugene T. 
Stevenson, James 
Stewart, Edward T. 
Stirnaman, Boniface C. 
Stuller, Charles B. 


Sullivan, Eugene J. 


Summers, Olen E. 
Vance, James W. 
Venters, Lewis R. 
Vernick, Maurice M. 
Villarreal, Severo 
Wendel, Lester B. 
Wilamowski, Raymond 
Williams, John B. 
Wright, Joseph E. 
Young, Glenn F. 
Zander, Lloyd H. 


3003 Bate St., Racine, Wis. 
Rich Creek, Va. 
General Delivery, Norfolk, N.Y. 
3257 Eastern Blvd., Bronx, N.Y. 
1916 Maxwell Ave., Dundalk, Md. 
2054 Morris St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
105 Nichols St., Newark, N. J. 
Box 11, Allenport, Pa. 
711 N. Main St., Marissa, Il. 
1121 N. Beach St., Centralia, Il. 
P. O. Box 301, Hays, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5518 W. Cortland St., Chicago, III. 
6024 N. Claremont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Elkatawa, Ky. 
226 N. Karlovy Ave., Chicago, III. 
1938 S. Warnock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
514 57th St., West New York, N. J. 
5209 W. Ferdinand St., Chicago, #11. 
4 Sullivan St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
White Heath, V1. 
7118 Overhill Ave., Chieago, HI. 
51 Brookwood St., East Orange, N. J. 
51 Brookwood St., East Orange, N. J. 
780 S. Wolf Rd.. Des Plaines, If. 
409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria. III. 
1658 Oakland Park Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
340 Maple St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1212 Ingham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
212 Garfield Ave., Endicott. N.Y. 
1016 W. 2nd St., Flint, Mich. 
20 Flag Green, Washington, D.C. 
31 S. 7th St., Easton, Pa. 
2148 « O» St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
RD No. 2. Meyersdale, Pa. 
89 Pearsall Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
4948 N. Mobile. Chicago, III. 
801 Franklin Rd., S. W., Roanoke, Va. 
Churchville, Va. 
Route No. 6, Benton, Ky. 
5705 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
151 Forest Ave., Fond du Lae, Wis. 
2348-A So. 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
2038 Hobart Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
1114 Tl. St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 
RD No. 2, Rockwood, Pa. 
Route No. 3, Roanoke, Va. 
1019 Morrell St., Dallas, Tex. 
Cutler, Il. 
221 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Evansville, Tl. 
RD No. 2, New Oxford, Pa. 
212 Westervelt Ave., Staten Island, 
ING a 
3896 Dempster St., Dallas, Tex. 
Sherwood Ave., Allison Park, Pa. 
RR 3, Peoria, Il. 
5211 N. Marvine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Box 66, Grulla, Tex. 
2530 Moffat St., Chicago, Il. 
2121 W. Cortez St., Chicago, II. 
RD Na. 2, San Augustine, Tex. 
1729 W. Indiana Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
Chester. Tl. 
1359 Oak St., Marinette, Wis. 


Cole, Alton H. 
Axelrod, Israel 
Croffy, John A. 
Duncan, William S. 
Kaline, Anthony G. 
Lewis, Richard 
Pierson, Roy E. 
Watts, Edward N. 
Blanchard, Ralph M: 


Fox, Herbert M. 


Jones, Benjamin H. 
Ohmer, Joseph W. 


Rufe, Robert C. 

Stolz, Irwin H. 
Sutherin, Dan P. 

Austin, William A. 
Breithaupt, Frederick 
Cohen, Lester W. 
Gosnell, Raymond C.W. 
Rega', Victor 


Skowera, Edward A. 
Wilson, James P. 
Billo, Angelo M. 
Grass, Albert F. 


Loucks. William V. 
Miley, Joseph R. 
Nash, John J. 
Ramsden. Eugene B. 
Shafer, Peter J. 
Spencer, John D. 
Stewart, Edwin M. 


Thompson, McDowell 
Worthen, Clarence 
Zmudzki, Frank 
Armour, Hugh HH. 
Beal, Ralph L. 


Corridori, Frank A. 
Dooley, Thomas P. 
Dwyer, Edmund R. 


Fairchild, Marion L. 
Frame, Paul L. 
Goldman, Morton T. 


Graham, George A. 
Jones, Leslie C. 
Kramer, Norman W. 
McCullum, Lester F. 
Motal, John 
Mundis, Robert E. 
Quesenberry, Clifford 
Reddinger, Regis B. 
Reed, Joseph J. 
Rieci, Joe 

Roak, Floyd H. 
Rohinett, Nile D. 
Runner, Ver! E. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF C BATTERY 


11 Katahdin St., Bangor, Maine 

Box 481, Farmingdale, N. J. 

62 Stegman St., Jersey City, N.J. 

R. F. D. No. 1, Cardiff, Md. 

6443 Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 

2109 Broadway, New York City 

524 Vestal Road, Vestal, N. Y. 

740 Grace St., Panama City, Fla. 

Butlers Corner R. F. D., Springvale, 
Maine 

104-72 112th St, Richmond Hills, 
Nae 

R. F. D. Na. 2, Pawnee, Hl. 

1205 E. Adams Road, Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 

R. F. D. No. 4, Easton, Pa. 

339 Westminster Place, Lodi, N. J. 

214 West State St., Sulem, Ohio 

R. F. D. No. 2, Attica, Mich. 

Walsh, ID. 

2129 Union St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

606 Gittings Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

625 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, L.1., 
Nee 

2358 S. 28th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

17 York Ave., West Pituston, Pa. 

812 Lafayette St., Peoria, Ill. 

3608 W. Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

207 W. Walnut St., Blairsville, Pa. 

1222 South 19th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 

5039 W. Potomac Ave., Chicago, II]. 

2632 N. Neva Ave., Chicago (35), Ill. 

634 S. Locust St.. Centralia, Il. 

7908 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1530 E. Beverly Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Piney River, Va. 

Grund Tower, III. 

499 Coolspring St., Uniontown, Pa. 

Bustleton Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 

819 W. Washington St., Bloomington, 
Ill. 

720 E. Broadway, Centralia, Ill. 

2642 N. Neva Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1403 W. Mulberry St., Bloomington, 
Ill. 

R. R. No. 1, Albert City, Towa. 

Milford, IIL. 

5916 Belmar Terrace, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

444 N. Bluff St. Butler, Pa. 

R. F. D. No. 5, Springfield, Ill. 


177 W. Johnson St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


309 E. Franklin St., DuQuoin, IIL. 
5127 §. Whipple St., Chicago, III. 
Hampstead, Md. 

Indian Valley, Va. 

325 W. Acacia Ave., Glendale, Cal. 
707 Aten Ave., Wellsville, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 

8623 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. 
USO Club, Rantoul, III. 


Kewaunee. Wis. 


Seel, Harold L. 6514 Linmore St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Thompson, Raymond Route No. 4, Cisco, Texas 
Viach, William J. 2412 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, II. 
Adamowski, Casimir F. 2407 W. Potomac Ave., Chicago, II. r-| : 


Aiello, Joseph 913 Lehigh St., Easton, Pa. 
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Allen, Harry E. 1225 S. Low St., Bloomington, III. 
Allen, Oliver J. Hematite, Mo. 
Allen, Robert L. 746 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


Anderson, RichardS. _ 722 Farragut St. N.W., Washington, 


DIG: 


Barden, William E. Haines City, Fla. 

Barnhart, Fred E. Box 168, Petrolia, Pa. 

Betts, Frederick J. Peoria, Ill, 

Bieschke, Tony 1706 N. Linder Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Blaszezynski, Ervin A. 2144 S. 13th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brady. John W. 33 Dudley Yard, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 

Byers, Luther C. Cloverdale, Va. 

Byrd, Etheridge Huntsville, Tenn. 

Caldwell, Henry L. RD No. 1, Butler, Pa. 

Carho, Walter 2601 Plank Road, Baton Rouge, La. 

Castillo, John A. 2717 N. Harwood St., Dallas, Texas 

Childers, Lee T. 321 E. Lafayette St., Olney, IIL. 

Cornette, Harvey B. Box No. 637 Bluefield, W. Va. 

Cox, Walter E. 406 N. East St., Kewaunee, Ill. 


D'Accursio, Alex. R. 
Daciola, John J. 


106 N. Felton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
104 Lowell St., Vandergrift, Pa. 


D‘Antonio, John P. 1009 Ritner St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detar, Clarence C. Depot Alley, Irwin, Pa. 
Flynn, Edward T. 621 Freeport Road, New Kensington, 


Pa. 
109 E. 10th St., Centralia, Tl. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Frostburg, Md. 
515 N. Reserve St., Stevens Point, Wis. 


Gaultney, Herman W. 
Geary, James E. 
Helminski, Thomas 


Helvey, Raymond J. 4725 N. Kenneth Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Henderson, Arthur L. Sedgwick, Ark. 

Hoover, Joseph F. Jr. Box 121, Petrolia, Pa. 

Hopson, Charles S. Route No 5, Padueah, Ky. 


Hostetler, James E. Jr. 
Huehnergarth, John L. 


RD No. 3, Confluence, Pa. 
22 Atkins Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Hunter, Joseph S. R. F. D. No. 2, Ashton Mills, Pa. 
Johuson, Arthur C. Robin Hill Road. Marlbora, Mass. 
Johnson, Lloyd H. 610 Jackson St., McLeansboro, III. 
Kelly, Edwin J. 5652 Litchfield St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Kelly, John J. 1608 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Kempfer, Floyd L. Evansville, Ill. 


Ketterman, Thomas F. 
Klopfer, Russell I. Jr. 


Route No. 3, Keyser, W.Va. F 
6229 29th St, N.W,, Washington, — 
N.C. 


Kmetz, Andrew 1607 Pennsylvania Ave., Monaca, Pa. 


Kresky. Joseph A. 403 Jefferson Ave., Jermyn, Pa. 
Kwit, Herman 2733 Barker Ave., Bronx. Nave 
Loyd, Leo V. De Soto, Hl. 

Maggio, Joseph J. 113 Main St., Annapolis, Md. 


Manteufel, Raymond P. 4003 S. 40th St, Milwauk: 


Materko, Steve M. 615 E. 91st. Place, Chicage 
Mayer, Thomas C. RD No. 1, Slippery Rock, 
McLane, Gerard P. 31 Ford St., Pittston, F 


McCoy, Earl D. 
McCutchen, Marshall 
MeNinch, Russel R. 
Moos, Charles W. 

eee, AS 
Nitz, Richard L. 

Ps -, 

“eo 


Petersen, Alvin H. 


Plack. Otto J. 
Reibold. Elmer H. 


Roulston, William J. Jr. 


Rupe, Victor C. 
Sabel. Norman W. 
Salemi, Gottardo A. 
Scherner. Clarence R. 


Schultz, Clarence FH. Jr. 


Siskind, Eliot J. 
Slingerland. Ray O. 
Smith. George M. 
Spinelli, Edward M. 
Stephens. William E. 
Stewart, Ralph E. 


Albanese, Antonio P. 


Alessandrine. Mario J. 
Alexander, Eugene P. 
Allen, Joseph P. 
Asper, Joseph 
Atkinson, David H. 
Bailey, William H. Jr. 
Batka, Steven Jr. 
Bauldoff, Merle J. 
Beck, Philip E. Jr. 
Bedder. Arthur J. 
Bedekovich, Joseph J. 
Bielski. Edmund A. 
Blum, Sydney I. 

Bott, Edward J. 
Brazington, George F. 
Bryan, Allan D. 
Burgis, Harry R. 
Carlson, Lester R. 
Carpenter, David W. 
Carpenter. William L. 


Carleton. Thomas M. 
Chronis, Andrew 
Coon, William P. 
Cooper, Odell P. 
Cullum, Grayson D. 
Daugherty, Charles L. 
Deist, Donald W. 
Desaintjean, Elwin W. 
Dombrzal, George 
Dressler, David 
Dombrock, Harold C. 
Duganich, Michael J. 
Elliott. Hollis E. 

Elst, John 

Elstrom, Lee E. 
Engler, Edwin W. 


Fabrizio, Louis J. 
Farmer, Gerald H. 
Farrar, Robert W. 
Flynn, William H. 
Ford, Redmond J. 
Forespring, Clark E. 
Forman, Albert 


1324 W. Windlake Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

1300 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Il. 

51 Fourth St., Freedom, Pa. 

824 S. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

33 E. Main St.. Pulaski, Va. 

Route No. 1, Knowles, Wis. 

1626 Providence Ave., Chester, Pa. 

2324 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, II]. 

2530 S. 31st St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

2005 Callow Ave.. Baltimore, Md. 

820 N. 2nd St., Quincy, Il. 

707 ith Ave. Rockford, Il. 

415 E. 34th St.. New York City 

Killawog, N.Y. 

Jewett. Til. 


EiNtioteED PERSONNEL OF D BATTERY 


6100 Jefferson St, West New York, 
N.Y. 

6128 Grays Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

226 2nd Ave., Barahoo, Wis. 

1535 Shadyside Road, Baltimore, Md. 

220 E. Market St., Blairsville, Pa. 

Route 5, South Omaha. Nebraska 

Route No. 2, Radford, Virginia 

2604 N. Drake Ave., Chicago, III. 

Route No. 2, Butler, Pa. 

115 S. 14th St.. Allentown, Pa. 

115 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

616$ Allegheny Ave.. Aliquippa, Pa. 

2037 S. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

236 S. St. Cloud St., Allentown. Pa. 

10+ Bischoff St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

1740 N. Linder Ave.. Chieago, III. 

Route No. 2, Laurel, Maryland 

748 MeKean St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

1403 E. 3rd St., Centralia, II. 

Box 108, Hanna City, III. 

421 Laing Ave., Cumberland. Mary- 
land 

Route No. 2, Box 1, Elkville, II]. 

165 E. 104th St.. New York, N.Y. 

Route No. 2, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

152 Wood Ave., Schoolfield, Va. 

3515 Menlo Drive, Baltimore, Md. 

2571 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Gay St., Salisbury, Pa. 

1723 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, III. 

13417 Sunset St., Detroit, Mich. 

4414 Sth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

3511 N. Bryant, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1445 Green St., Aliquippa. Pa. 


405 S. Capital Ave., Mt. Sterling, IN. 


713 S. Union St., Shawano, Wis. 
Route No. 2, Colby, Wis. 


10 W. Milwaukee Ave., Fort Atkin- 


son, Wis. 
2326 Tasker St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1708 E. 7th St., Superior, Wie. 
613 McKinley St., Bartonville, Hl. 
325 Morton, Peoria, Ill. 


101 Greenfield RD., Dorchester, Mass. 


515 Salisbury St.. Meyeredale, Pa. 
2620 So. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stultz. Henry F. Jr. 
Tress, John J. 
Tropiano, Joseph J. 
Wahl, Carl M. 
Walter, Lewis A. 


Wolford, Henry F. 
Zickgraff, Edmund H. 
Zukowski, Walter P. 
Drozdek. Michael HH. 
Forster, Conrad J. 
Mirigliani, Anthony J. 
Ozer, Benjamin 
Hovis. Leonard B. 
Parker, Robert 


Franke. Roland E. 
Freter, Louis P. 
Gaumer, Clarence L. 
Gordon. Charles O. 
Gredlein, Henry F. 
Greer, Norman M. 
Greitzer. Jacob 
Haarer. Frederick G. 
Hamilton, Victor A. 
Hansen, Alfred J. 
Hanson, George M. 
Haslet, Lou H. 
Herbert, Joseph P. 
Hightman, Garlind 7%. 
Holmberg, Car! E. 
Hoo. Lin 0. 

Horner, Clifford F. 
Jennings, Francis FE. 
Johnson, Elmer L. 
Kant, Edward k. 
Kaseh, Arthur J. 
Krapp, Robert K. 
Land, William E. 
Lawson, Charles A. 
Leach, Glen E. 
Ledford, Richard E. 
Lefevre, Herbert G. 
Leszezynski. Harry J. 
MacNeal, Edward A. 
Mangione, John J. 
Mattis, Andrew J. 
Maurone, Frank 


McCann, James A. 


McHugh. Lawrence M. 


McNew, Floyd I. 
Mattiucci, Alfonso 
McDermott, Philip D. 


McGrady, James C. 
Meyer, Elmer J. 
Mickelsen, Hans R. 
Mihok, John 

Miller, Theodore W. 
Miller, Walter R. 
Moseley, John L. 
Murphy, James J. 


Box No. 7, Fieldale, Va. 

2018 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

914 Daly St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

429 Third St., East Greenville, Pa. 

1600 16th St. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

918 Best Su, Marseilles, 111. 

2709 Montelare Ave., Chicago, III. 

9 Tremont St.. Chicopee, Mass. 

Andreas, Pa. 

122 S. State St., Appleton, Wis. 

1007 Cantrell St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

633 Fitzgerald St, Philadelphia. Pa. 

RD No. 1. Butler, Pa. 

Route No. 1. Hartselle, Ala. 


76 N. Seymour St., Fond du Lae, Wis. 
4152 W. Argyle St., Chicago. IIL. 
RD No. 1. Salisbury. Pa. 
Highland Ave., Salem, N. HL. 
134 N. Jackson St, Bellevue, Pa. 
Route No. 2. Box 212, Texarkana. Tes. 
167 Cleveland Ave... Trenton. N, J. 
531 47th St, Union City, N. J. 
1004 Main Ave... Hagerstown, Md. 
Route No. 2, Bethel, Minnesota 
Box 51. Capron. Illinois 
R. F. D. No. 1, Centralia, Tl. 
2007 Daly Ave.. Bronx, New York 
Poolesville, Maryland 
4556 N. Meade Ave., Chieago, HI. 
6957! W. Grand Ave., Chieago, Hl. 
1004 Union St., Laneaster. Pa. 
1710 lowa St. Bloomington, IIb. 
1201 W. Olive St., Bloomington, III. 
113 Forest St., Waupun, Wis. 
2812 So. 34th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
508 N. 80th st., Seattle, Washington 
228 Robertson Ave., Danville, Va. 
2836 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, TI. 
Center St., Girard, I. 
c/o N. D. French, Garden City, S.D. 
RD No. 3, Butler, Pennsylvania 
2162 So. 15th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
7008 Greene St., Germantown, Px. 
109 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
018! N. Sth, Springfield, III. 
468 4th and Walnut Sts., 
monton, N. J. 
2657 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2717 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Box 87, Carrier Mills, HI. 
416 E. 119 St.. New York, N.Y. 
2217 Randolph St., N.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
1403 E. 10th St., Sedalia, Missouri 
5016 Thomas St., Chicago, II. 
Box 192, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 
1923 Moravia St., New Castle, Pa. 
735 S. East Ave., Oak Park, III. 
Route No. 2, Centralia, III. 
2438 N. Kedzie Blvd., Chicago, I. 
Main St., Maizeville, Pa. 


Ham- 


Nelson, Arthar S. 
Neweomb, Warner M. 
Nida. Thomas J. 
Norton, Edward RK. 
O'Brien, Eugene W. 
Olson, Carlton A. 
Opar, Demetrius 
Osborn, Lloyd W. 
Ostrowski, John C. 
Parkinson, John C. 
Phillips, Herman W. 
Piazza, Peter E. 
Pennell, Wilger A. 
Pirone, Nicholas A. 
Poiter, Andrew M. 
Poteracki, Edward A. 
Prudente, Ernest J. 
Rebbert, Richard G. 
Ross, James A. 
Rotella, Anthony J. 
Ruff. Elige H. 
Santiago, Jolin 
Saraceni, Hugo C. 
Schmidt, Karl H. 
Sehmidt, Raymond J. 


Sehmidt, Willard E. 
Seviene, Arthur L. 
Shaffer. Lawrence A. 


Shapson, Gerald 
Sheehy, Francis C. 


Skogman, Robert W. 
Smith, Robert B. 
Spence, James O. 
Steele. Daniel T. 
Stehney. Frank T. 


4918 W. Barry Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Route No. 2, Box 38, Fineastle, Va. 

709 Wise Ave., Dundalk, Maryland 

3314 W. Monroe Si., Chicago, Il. 

816 S. Elgin Ave., Forest Park, Yl. 

2707 Carmen Ave., Chicago, Il. 

121 Eleventh St., Jeanette, Pa. 

409 E. Market St., Bloomington, Ill. 

1111 Geneva St., Racine, Wis. 

Mt. Sterling, Illinois. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford, Virginia 

2231 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marlinton, West Virginia 

706 24th St.. Union City, N.J. 

8 East Parker St., Pinckneyville, Ill. 

2141 N. Claremont, Chicago, Il. 

2146 S. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

839 Aisquith S1., Baltimore, Md. 

510 E. Monroe St., Bloomington, Ill. 

5014 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 

Stonecliff, W. Virginia 

2340 S. Prineecton Ave., Chicago, Il. 

1037 Lehigh St.. Easton, Pa. 

2921 Knorr St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

3500 Stonehouse Lane, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

2639 N. Harding Ave., Chicago, III. 

759 Main St., Wareham, Mass. 

Route No. 1, Box 60, Punxsutawney, 
Pas 

613 W. Moyamensing Ave., Philade!- 
phia, Pa. 

4711 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washing: 
ton, D.C. 

501 N. Central Ave., Chicago, TI. 

67 Standard Ave., Auburn. New York 

316 Thomas St., Meyersdale, Pa. 

Box 92, Healdsburg, Culifornia 

RD No. 3. Irwin, Pa. 


Steinhehel, Ralph I. 
Suit, John E. 
Tauhe, Jerome T. 
Thiell, Eugene A. 
Thompson, James F. Jr. 


Tomarelli, Geno 
Usher, John L. 


Usrey, John B. 

Vinci, Anthony 

Voyles, Benjamin F. 
Watt, Clarence F. 
Westenberger, Ellwood 
Welsh, Jacol 0. 

White, Henry S. 

White, Joseph 0. 
Wilge, Tadetusoz 


Wright, Hulen T. 
Youngmark, John 1. 
Zakrzewski, Frank J. 
Zapf, Homer C. Jr. 


Zunk, Elmer A. 
Brandt, Lester E. 
Ballard, Marcus G. 
Beauchamp, Gerard J. 
Bodzioncy, Stanley 
Brown, Clarence E. 


Carico, Byron 
Dillon. Clarence C. 


Ratajsky, Joseph M. 
Rosenharger, Raymond 
Sheldon, Henry G. 
Spurlock, Fred 


Owensville, R 
460 E. Sullivan St., Ri 
7143 Forest Precerve Dr., 
1129 Owen Place, N. 
D.C. 
1829 Prospect Ave., Scranton, 
Ridge Road, Gwynn Oak Sta., 
more, Md. = 
Route No. 3, Benton, Kentucky 
21 E. Market St., Brockton, Mass. 
252 N. Broad St., Hillsboro, Hl. 
1609 S. Main St., Bloomington, Ill. 
6010 Buist Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
324 S. Front St., Wrightsville, Pa. 
Farmington, Delaware 
Route No. 1, Hilton, Georgia 
909 Providence RD., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 
Route No. 1, Jacksonville, Missouri 
Route No. 1, Weedville, Pa. 
511 S. Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
No. 9 Maple Lane, Bellevue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
1032 S. 45th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
434 River Road, Columbus, Wis. 
General Delivery, Whitwell, Tenn. 
Newton Falls, New York 
2584 E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Cliff Ave.. R. F. D., No. 1, Lockport, 
ill. 
Staunton, Indiana 
423 18th Su, N.E., Apt. 3, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
129 Oak St., Rossford, Ohio 
431 W. 3rd St.. Mt. Carmel, Illinois ~ 
1218 Powell St., Norristown, Pa. 
Squires, Missouri 
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